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THat men determined to resist impending legislation by force if 
necessary should use exaggerated language in justification of so 
momentous a decision is perhaps natural, and might be passed 
over in silence but for the fact that false statements obscure the 
issue, and to procure any settlement of the Irish difficulty by 
consent the real causes of discontent must be laid bare and dealt 
with. Judging by recent speeches the controversy appears to 
be narrowing down to the assertion that Ulster must be included 
in the Bill, and the counter assertion that Ulster must be ex- 
cluded from the Bill. On the one side the threatened resistance 
of Ulster is stigmatised as mere bluster and bluff. The ignorance 
or folly involved in so misleading a statement is too obvious to 
need discussion. On the other side appeals have been made to 
the people to defend the honour of their women and the lives 
of their children, their hearths and homes, their Bibles and their 
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churches and chapels. All such rhetorical fireworks may also 
be dismissed; they carry no conviction. But other and more 
specious arguments are used in favour of excluding Ulster from 
the Home Rule Bill. It is persistently claimed that the ‘people 
of Ulster are in habits, thought, character, ideals, and race 
absolutely alien to the inhabitants of the other Provinces; that 
there is nothing in common between them. They are repre- 
sented to the people of England as being bone of their bone 
and flesh of their flesh, as having ever been loyal subjects main- 
taining at great peril to themselves industry, progress, and 
civilisation on the marches of barbarism, stagnation, and sloth. 
That contention will not bear examination. 

The system of confiscating the land of the Irish and planting 
it with English settlers began in the reign of Mary, when 
immense tribal territories in Leinster were planted with English 
settlers and converted into shires. The same policy was carried 
out on a large scale in Munster after the wars of Elizabeth, when 
nearly 600,000 acres were sequestrated after the so-called rebellion 
of Desmond. 

The plantation of Ulster was carried out in the reign of James 
the First after the flight of the Earls Tyrone and Tyrconnel. 
Six counties were confiscated and planted with English and 
Scotch. According to Lecky many of the colonists thus intro- 
duced do not seem to have been regarded as the most desirable 
class of settlers, for he quotes the following descriptive passage 
from Reid’s History of the Irish Presbyterians: ‘From 
Scotland came many and from England not a few, 
get all of them generally the scum of both nations.’ This is 
doubtless an exaggeration, and F. J. Biggar, speaking of these 
early settlers planted in Ulster, in his book on The Ulster Land 
War of 1770, describes them in far more favourable terms. 


A virile race [he says], blended by intermarriage, tilling fertile soil, 
begets strength and independence. Hard, strenuous work in a new land 
speedily brought to the top the best of a mixed people. Cut off from their 
former life, these workers threw themselves into making the best of their 
new country, which, indeed, speedily won their love and admiration. They 
even caught up quickly the traditions of the old race from the remnants 
still haunting the bogs and mountains, adopting their place names and 
valuing their lore, and in many instances affecting their manners and 
customs and habits of life and husbandry. This was an easy transition, 
for they were largely of a Gaelic stock, the Scotch among them almost 
entirely so. 


The planters were in fact the descendants of the Irish who, 
many generations before, had migrated from Ulster into Scot- 
land. That this was recognised and that the sense of affinity 
of race was strongly felt is evidenced by the fact that when in 
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1641 a desperate effort was made by the dispossessed to recover 
their lost lands they discriminated in favour of the Scotch. 

The difference between the results of the plantations in the 
three Provinces consists in this. In Leinster and Munster the 
colonists, cut off from the source of their origin, speedily became 
amalgamated with the native population. In Ulster the distinc- 
tion of religion, though not of race, was kept alive by the con- 
tinuous immigration of Scotch Presbyterians that took place, 
especially after the Revolution. Lecky says that in 1715 Arch- 
bishop Synge estimated at not less than 50,000 the number of 
Scotch families who had settled in Ulster since that event. 

In the eighteenth century the inhabitants of North-East 
Ulster suffered in common with their Catholic fellow-countrymen 
from religious, political, and economic disabilities. They suffered 
from tithes, from the Test Act, from heavy taxation, and from 
the greed of the Undertakers. Agrarian troubles were as pre- 
valent in the north as in the south and culminated in the Land 
War of 1770, when thousands of tenants were driven to flee 
across the sea with a burning hatred of England in their hearts. 

Though the Ulster Protestants may have regarded themselves 
as a select people among the Catholics surrounding them, the 
claim now made for them, that they are a projection of England 
in Ireland, never occurred to them. No indication can be found 
that they considered themselves to be anything but Irish, though 
it was not until the Volunteer movement that a distinct affirma- 
tion of common nationality was publicly declared. At the great 
meeting in the church of Dungannon on the 15th of February 
1782 the delegates of 143 corps of Ulster Volunteers, after pass- 
ing resolutions in favour of legislative independence, declared that 


We hold the right of private judgment in matters of religion to be 
equally sacred in others as in ourselves; that as men and as Irishmen, 
as Christians and as Protestants, we rejoice in the relaxation of the 
penal laws against our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and that we con- 
ceive the measure to be fraught with the happiest consequences to the 
union and prosperity of the inhabitants of Ireland. 


In 1792 a strong tendency on the Presbyterian side towards 
a Catholic alliance arose out of the conviction that the rule of 
the oligarchy and English ascendency could only be shaken off 
by a union of the whole Irish people. Parliamentary reform 
was the object in view. ‘It was the Belfast doctrine that the 
English Government desired to keep the people divided in order 
to govern them, and that to put an end to this division should 
be the first object of every Irish patriot.’ The whole character 
and mode of thought of a community does not radically change 
in a few generations, and though Ulster Protestants are now 
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preparing to rebel in order to maintain the instrument of olj- 
garchy and ascendency—that bastard form of Crown Colony 
government known as ‘Dublin Castle’—the motives that 
prompted them actually to rebel in order to abolish that instru. 
ment sprung from the abiding instincts of the people. They 
may try to persuade themselves now that they are not Irish, but 
at bottom the sentiment expressed at Dungannon, that they are 
Protestants but Irishmen, bound up with their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, animates them still. 

The great industrial prosperity of Belfast is constantly cited 
as an argument in favour of maintaining the Act of Union intact. 
Speaking at the meeting of business men in Belfast on the 4th of 
November, Mr. Milne Barbour and others adduced masses of 
statistics in evidence of the industrial pre-eminence of that city. 
The population has, we were told, grown from 30,720 in 1816 to 
386,449 in 1911. The rateable value has increased from 285,548. 
to 1,543,736/. in the last fifty years, and exports and imports 
by 37,000,000/. in the last eight years. Taking customs and 
inland revenue together the contribution of Belfast to Imperial 
Revenue is more than double that of all the rest of Ireland. 

I have no desire to criticise, even if I could, the facts and 
figures quoted by Mr. Barbour and others. I assume them to 
be quite correctly stated, and I, and all other Irishmen, rejoice 
in the prosperity they indicate; but what connexion can that 
prosperity possibly have with the Act of Union? It is post hoc, 
not propter hoc, and that is all that can be said about it. Similar 
developments have taken place in Great Britain. ‘For instance, 
in 1801 the population of Cardiff was 1,870, in 1911 it was 
182,734. Is that to be accounted for by legislation or anything 
remotely connected with politics? Cities, great and small, have 
waxed and waned from natural causes ; politics have had nothing 
to do with it; and it is to natural causes that the prosperity 
of Belfast is due. Belfast enjoys comparatively easy access to 
coal. It is divided from great industrial centres in Britain by 
a comparatively short stretch of sea. It is the natural gateway 
and distributing centre for a very large part of Ireland. Belfast 
is the principal Customs port for Ulster, Connaught, and else- 
where. Tea, tobacco, and spirits cleared from bond there are 
sent in large quantities to be consumed in the South and West. 
Consumption is of course impossible to follow, but the pre- 
eminence of Belfast in the matter of Customs and Excise is due 

to the simple fact that a great proportion of the duties levied 
in Ireland are collected in Belfast because it is on the natural 
trade route to the interior of the country. 

I do not undervalue the industrial habit fostered, or at any 
rate not obliterated, in the Protestant North during the sad years 
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when not only industry, but everything that stands for vitality, 
energy, and independence were crushed out of Catholic Ireland ; 
and I do not belittle the characteristics of the people of Belfast. 
On the contrary, I rejoice in their splendid example of energy 
and enterprise ; but, the truth is, that the prosperity of the city 
depends upon geographical position, upon the fact that energy 
and enterprise find employment in a locality admirably designed 
by nature to render them productive. 

Two arguments are commonly advanced with regard to the 
industrial supremacy of north-east Ulster : (1) that its inhabitants 
possess natural qualities superior to those possessed by other 
Irishmen and have thereby been enabled to build up this flourish- 
ing industry and commerce; (2) that its economic interests are 
somehow in conflict with those of the rest of Ireland and would 
therefore be in danger of injury from a Home Rule Parliament. 

In considering the first argument it is well to remember the 
history of Irish industries. By a series of restricting Acts 
beginning in the latter half of the seventeenth century England 
deliberately killed all the rising Irish industries which could pos- 
sibly compete with her own. Wool, cattle, dead meat, cotton, 
glass, sugar-refining, shipbuilding, one after another the jealousy 
of English competitors demanded should be strangled. The 
woollen industry was ruined in 1699 when the export of manu- 
factured wool to any country whatever was absolutely prohibited. 
‘So ended,’ says Lecky, ‘the fairest promise Ireland had ever 
known of becoming a prosperous and happy country. The ruin 
was absolute and final.’ 

The one solitary exception to this wholesale slaughter was the 
linen industry. That was even encouraged up to a certain point 
because it was not considered to be detrimental to England’s 
interests. As early as 1672 the Irish Parliament had voted a 
sum of money to be employed for the encouragement of the 
linen manufacture, and it passed fourteen Acts for that purpose 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. In 1711 the 
Linen Board was set up to supervise the manufacture. 

That the linen manufacture was almost entirely confined to 
Ulster is not strange. Louis Crommelin, a Huguenot refugee, who 
was invited by William the Third to come to Ireland and super- 
vise the business, settled at Lisburn near Belfast and developed 
the industry to a great extent, and it was only natural that the 
Protestant artisans who came over should prefer to settle among 
the Scotch Presbyterians. Later when an attempt was made to 
extend the manufacture to Leinster the proposal met with fierce 

opposition in England; and the poverty of Ireland too rendered 
development impossible in other parts of the country. And 
this poverty was the result of the penal code which crushed the 
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whole Catholic population to the earth. The objects and effect 
of the penal code are well described by Lecky when he says ‘ The 
penal code as it was actually carried out was inspired much less 
by fanaticism than by rapacity, and was directed less against the 
Catholic religion than against the prosperity and industry of its 
professors. It was intended to make them poor and to keep them 
poor, to crush in them every germ of enterprise, to degrade them 
into a servile caste who could never hope to rise to the level of 
their oppressors.’ The penal laws were enforced upon men 
whose energy and enterprise in industrial pursuits made them 
formidable rivals of England, and, though they accomplished 
their object only too well, they could not permanently destroy 
the characteristics of the people. The revival of industry all over 
Ireland testifies to that fact. 

The argument that the economic interests of Belfast are in 
conflict with those of the rest of Ireland is preposterous. It is 
true that the natural line of progression for the greater part of 
the country will lie in the application of scientific methods and 
co-operative ideas to agriculture, and in the encouragement of 
small industries; but it must not be forgotten that large indus- 
tries are carried on in other cities, that strong efforts towards 
industrial revival are being made, and that in general prosperity 
the whole country is advancing fast. And surely there is no 
necessary conflict in this varied economic development? Belfast 
shares in the general prosperity of Ireland, and Ireland shares in 
the particular prosperity of Belfast. The rest of Ireland might 
do without Belfast, but Belfast could not do without the rest of 
Ireland. Vivisection would be fatal to the body politic ; it would 
dislocate the whole internal trade of the country and disorganise 
finance. 

The idea that an Irish Parliament would, if it had the power 
to do so, levy discriminating taxes against the industries of the 
north or seek to put a drag on them in any way is contrary to 
common sense, and can be supported only on the assumption that 
the inmates of criminal lunatic asylums would form the electorate 
of the Irish House of Commons. 

To examine at greater length into the history of Ulster in 
relation to the other provinces of Ireland is far beyond the scope 
of this article. If anyone will study the pages of Lecky, of 
F. J. Biggar, or of other reliable authors, he will, I think, come 
to the conclusion that the claim for exclusion on the ground of 
radical diversity of race and ideals, or of economic antagonism has 
' no foundation on fact. 

May I now turn to more solid ground and shortly consider 
the reasonable causes of Ulster opposition? The indictment 
of the Bill consists of two counts, the procedure adopted 
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to pass it and the Bill itselfi—Home Rule in the concrete as set 
out in the measure before Parliament. 

The Ulster crisis is the natural sequel of the Constitutional 
crisis. In the eyes of the people of the United Kingdom the 
justification of Ulster in rebelling against the Government's 
Home Rule measure rests to a large extent on the fact that it 
is to be passed under the Parliament Act, and that the Parlia- 
ment Act suspended the Constitution. Promising a reformed 
Second Chamber—the creation of which ‘brooked no delay ’— 
the Government have failed to keep their pledged word and are 
using unconstitutional machinery—the authority of a single 
chamber in a system of government which has always been 
bicameral—in order to pass a measure vitally affecting not one 
section only but every section of the United Kingdom. 

A great constitutional change is being carried out without 
either a direct verdict of the electorate on the actual issue, or 
the authority of our normal parliamentary machinery. The 
ancient Constitution of the United Kingdom has been replaced 
by another admittedly incompetent to provide safeguards against 
hasty and ill-digested legislation ; and, if the constitutional change 
is effected, inadequate to give stability to the new institution to 
be set up in Dublin and to secure reasonable protection for 
minorities in Ireland. 

That the Government obtained approval of the principle of 
Home Rule for Ireland at the last General Election cannot be 
seriously disputed, but they certainly did not secure a verdict in 
favour of the particular form of Home Rule embodied in their 
Bill. The people did not know and could not guess that a Bill 
would be introduced based on a principle that had never been 
submitted to them, inconsistent with that general scheme of 
devolution of parliamentary powers to the various parts of the 
United Kingdom, to which they were told it was to be the 
prelude, meeting with unqualified disapproval by an important 
minority in Ireland and with only qualified approval by the 
majority. Under all these circumstances the case of Ulster 
against the Bill without the assent of the electorate is, it must 
be admitted, strong. The first count of her indictment cannot be 
held unjustifiable. 

As to the Bill itself. The reasoned objections to it may be 
looked for and found in the resolutions passed at the meeting of 
business men in Belfast on the 4th of November. What are 
those objections? The Bill would, they say, bring disaster to 
the industries, commerce, and financial credit of Ireland ; would 
result in the separation of Ireland from Great Britain; would 
deprive them of their cherished rights as citizens of the United 
Kingdom. Loss of citizenship appears to be the main grievance. 
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In every speech it is insisted upon. It is the theme of the per- 
oration in Sir E. Carson’s last harangue. Taken together these 
objections constitute a formidable arraignment of the Bill. The 
Bill is admittedly unworkable as it stands. Its financial arrange- 
ments are complicated to the last degree and insufficient. In its 
main principle it aims at financial independence. Common 
finance constitutes the binding tie in all unions. Financial inde- 
pendence means separation. Ireland is the producer, Great 
Britain the consumer, and practically the bulk of Ireland’s trade 
and commerce is and must naturally be with Great Britain. 
Separation might therefore be ruinous to trade and commerce 
and would certainly be disastrous to the credit of Ireland. 
Separation would involve loss of the rights of citizenship. The 
Bill points in that direction, and if the reasoned objections of 
Ulster men are to be met it must be recast. 

Home Rule must be run in another mould, and that mould is 
Federalism. A union there must be. Not a union as it is now, 
aiming at obliteration of the parts, but a federal union as it 
ought to be, aiming at recognition of the parts as competent 
to deal with matters peculiar to them, and union for dealing 
with matters common to all. Lord Hugh Cecil protests against 
breaking up the ‘nation’ to which English, Scotch, and Irish 
belong. It is useless to quibble about the meaning of a word; 
but as a matter of fact there is no nationality common to us all, 
for that which has no name cannot be said to exist. England, 
Ireland, and Scotland are inhabited by Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen dwelling in an ill-defined union of which they 
are all citizens. Federation would define the functions and 
duties of the union’as exercised through the Imperial Parliament, 
and the functions and duties of the units as exercised through 
the local Parliaments. Under a Federal Union no man would 
be deprived of his citizenship in the union. Are not the people 
of New York or California citizens of the United States? Under 
a wisely constructed statute legal legislative injustice would be 
impossible, and access to the necessary adjunct of federalism— 
an Imperial High Court—would remove all reasonable fear of 
administrative injustice. Federalism while retaining citizenship in 
the United Kingdom admits of the creation of an Irish Parliament 
and executive responsible to it, entrusted with self-governing 
power practically equal to that enjoyed by the Provincial Parlia- 
ments in Canada or by the Legislatures of the States constituting 
the United States. 

It is of course impossible to formulate a scheme on federa. 
lines within the limits of an article, but a mere sketch may be 
admissible. 

We have models in abundance before us, rotably the cor- 
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stitutions of the United States, of Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa. 

The powers and functions of Congress are set out in Sections 8 
and 9 of the Constitution of the United States. In Canada the 
functions and powers of the Dominion Parliament are defined 
in twenty-nine articles contained in Section 91 of the British 
North America Act of 1867. The Act of 1900 creating the 
Commonwealth of Australia enumerates the functions and powers 
of the central Parliament in forty-two articles contained in 
Sections 51 and 52, and those of the South African Parliament 
are to be found in Sections 59 to 67 of the South African Act, 
1909. 

The constitution of the United States differs fundamentally 
from those of the Dominions, and from any system applicable 
to us, in that the executive is practically independent of the 
Legislature, and naturally many of the articles contained in the 
constitutions of the oversea Dominions of the Crown are quite 
unsuited to the conditions existing here. But from these con- 
stitutions valuable examples may be derived, and especially from 
the fact that in every one of them what may be called the 
higher attributes of sovereignty reside in the central authority. 
In the case of Ireland that precedent should be strictly followed. 
The Imperial Parliament should retain everything connected with 
war and peace, army and navy; treaties, including those affect- 
ing commerce; customs and excise; currency; copyright and 
patents; post office and telegraphs; lighthouses and maritime 
matters ; and, copying the model of the British North America 
Act, all matters not scheduled as transferred to the Irish Parlia- 
ment. It would be its duty to protect all citizens through the 
medium of an Imperial High Court from unjust or discriminating 
legislation. The Irish Parliament should be enabled to legislate 
for the peace, order, and good government of Ireland. Its 
powers should include such matters as direct taxation, duties on 
stamps, licences, etc., borrowing money on its own credit, 
the administration of justice, the administration of grants for 
main drainage, roads, harbours, and matters of a similar kind ; 
the tenure of civil servants (the rights of existing civil servants 
being protected) ; hospitals, asylums, charities, prisons, reforma- 
tories, and generally all the powers, duties, and functions exer- 
cised by existing departments and boards with certain exceptions 
hereafter mentioned. The statute should include a Bill of 
Rights reciting that no person can be deprived of life or liberty 
without due process of law, or of property without just compensa- 
tion ; that contracts may not be violated; that taxation shall be 
indiscriminate ; that freedom of speech, of the press, and of 
public meeting shall not be unduly interfered with; and that 
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no prohibition or restriction shall be imposed upon any form of 
religious worship. 

Education should of course be under control of the Irish Par- 
liament, but the transfer of it in its present inchoate condition 
would not be fair. Education is in an almost inextricable tangle. 
Concurrent legislation would, I think, be necessary. 

Full control over agrarian matters cannot be handed over to 
the Irish Parliament until the transfer of land has been accom- 
plished. Until then the Land Commission, Estates Commis- 
sioners, the Land Judges’ Court must be retained by the Imperial 
Parliament. Expenses should be an Imperial charge. 

Land purchase must be completed, and speedily. It requires 
a large use of Imperial credit and a small actual charge on the 
Imperial Exchequer. But beyond that no loss could be incurred. 
The main revenue of Ireland would be collected by the Imperial 
Parliament, and the interest and sinking fund on advances for 
land purchase would be the first charge upon it. The comple- 
tion of land purchase and consequent closing of the Land Com- 
mission would mean a saving of some half a million a year to 
the Imperial Treasury. 

The Irish Parliament should consist of two Houses. 

That the general tone of a popularly elected Irish House of 
Commons would be conservative in the broader sense is quite 
certain. It would break up into numerous parties, and the large 
class of agricultural freeholders would in alliance with other 
stable elements create a powerful body opposed to wasteful ex- 
penditure and wild cat legislation, in favour of law, order, and 
the peaceable development of the country. But although that is 
the case, a strong second Chamber is desirable to inspire initial 
confidence. Numerically the Upper House .should not be 
swamped by the Lower. 

Though no obstinate conflict of opinion is likely to arise 
between an Upper House, however constituted, and a Lower 
House of a conservative complexion, provision for dealing with 
deadlocks should be made. To return to the models already 
alluded to. In the United States the two Houses are practically 
co-equal and co-ordinate. In the case of serious deadlock a 
small committee representative of both Houses is appointed. In 
Canada all Bills imposing taxation or appropriating revenue 
originate in the Lower House. The Senate—a nominated body 
—can reject, but by constitutional usage cannot amend, such 
Bills. No statutory provision exists for dealing with deadlocks. 
As an ultimate resort they can only be solved by direction from 
the Crown to the Governor-General to appoint additional senators. 
In Australia the Senate is elected directly by the people voting 
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by states. All money and appropriation Bills must originate in 
the Lower House. The Senate can reject them, and though it 
cannot amend them it can refer them back to the Lower House 
suggesting amendments. In the event of obstinate disagreement 
dissolution of both Houses may be resorted to. If after an 
election the deadlock continues it is solved by an absolute 
majority of both Houses sitting together. In South Africa if the 
Senate rejects a Bill, or passes it with amendments which the 
House of Assembly reject, and if the Bill is sent up again in 
the next session and is again rejected or sent down with amend- 
ments to which the Lower House will not agree, the Governor- 
General can then convene a joint sitting of the two Houses. 
But if the Bill rejected is a money Bill a joint sitting is resorted 
to during the session of its rejection. A deadlock is dealt with 
by a majority of the members of both Houses sitting together. 
In Ireland all money Bills would of course originate in the House 
of Commons. ‘The Senate might have power to reject or to refer 
back such Bills. In other legislation it should be able to amend 
and reject. A deadlock should be dealt with by conference, and 
if that failed the question should be decided in a joint session. 
Finance is too technical and complicated to be dealt with 
except in the most general terms. Whether there really is a 
deficit on the Irish account I cannot here discuss; for the sake 
of the argument I assume that it would be necessary to subsidise 
Ireland for a time. Some difficulty has been experienced in 
Canada in granting subsidies. But the cases are very different. 
In Canada nine provinces, possessing no special individual claims, 
receive subsidies. There is but one Ireland and she has a special 
claim. Considerable capital outlay is necessary to make Ireland 
a profitable partner. Until accumulated wealth increases, the 
revenue derived from sources other than customs and excise must 
be small. No large economies in administration are at present 
practicable. No alterations in the Civil Service, either in respect 
of numbers or salaries, can be made for many years. Expendi- 
ture above Ireland’s means has been forced upon her and cannot 
be reduced. It would be very false economy to cut Irish adminis- 
tration down to the lowest possible point of expenditure. It 
will pay to be not only just but generous, for the prosperity of 
Ireland can never be a negligible quantity to Great Britain. 
Ireland must be trusted, and can with confidence be trusted, to 
contribute fairly to common expenditure when her means permit. 
I lay great stress upon the functions of a High Court, some- 
thing of the nature of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It must surely be evident to all except a few dreamy reactionists 
that our whole system of government demapds remodelling. 
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Either we must become in fact, and not merely in name, a great 
Empire, or we must be false to our trust and sink to the position 
of a third or fourth class Power and experience all the terrible 
social and economic consequences of such a catastrophe. The 
burden is becoming too heavy for us to bear alone. Thought 
and speech precede action, and if the potential strength of the 
Empire is to be utilised the voice of the Empire on Imperial 
questions must be made audible. Centralisation is necessary. 

If the Parliament at Westminster is to be free to deal ade- 
quately with the great questions that come before it, it must be 
relieved from the necessity of wrangling over the small questions 
that now distract its attention and occupy its time. If Ireland 
is to become a source of strength instead of weakness a settlement 
of the Irish political question must be made. If democratic rule 
is to be restored the House of Lords must be reconstructed. 
For the accomplishment of these great constitutional reforms 
written constitutions are necessary. The inevitable corollary of 
a written constitution or of written constitutions is a supreme 
interpreting court. It is better to adapt than to create, and 
fortunately we possess in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council a body admirably constituted to discharge such functions. 
It is the supreme court of the oversea Empire which hears 
appeals from the Colonial and Indian Courts. Its members 
include the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, 
former Lord Presidents, and such other members of the Privy 
Council as shall from time to time hold or have held ‘high 
judicial office’ within the meaning of the Appellant Act of 1886 
and 1887. The Dominions, the self-governing Colonies and India 
are represented upon it. This body is the Imperial Assize, 
although at present appeals from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland still go to the House of Lords. The Judicial 
Committee, consisting as it does not of politicians but of 
lawyers who by merit have won their way to the highest 
judicial position, is admirably adapted to act as an Imperial 
High Court; and I cannot doubt that in the evolution of our 
political institutions in the United Kingdom it is destined to 
become the supreme court of all the British and Trish Courts, 
as it is at present for the Dominions oversea. The King in 
Council is the appropriate channel for reaching a final decision 
upon the interpretation of constitutional as well as of common 
law. 

In a letter which I addressed to The Times on the 24th of 
October last I referred to the necessity of constituting a High 
Court if we are ever to have a federal system. I remarked : 

The Imperial Parliament would retain all its powers to legislate, amend 
and repeal. The High Court would be supreme in all matters arising out 
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of the interpretation of the statute creating an Irish Parliament. It 
would sit in London. It would decide (I am confining myself to Ireland) 
without appeal on all questions arising out of the interpretation of the 
Act constituting the Irish Parliament. It would act as an appellant court 
on all similar cases heard in local or Imperial courts in Ireland. It would 
act directly upon all citizens and would be represented in Ireland by a 
circuit court or courts. Its orders would be enforced by its own officers. 


To fulfil these duties some alterations and development of the 
constitution and functions of the Judicial Committee -would be 
necessary; but, judging by a most illuminating speech lately 
delivered by Lord Haldane, no insuperable difficulty need be 
found. Speaking of our constitutional embarrassments and the 
functions of the House of Lords as a court of appeal he said : 


The great link of the Empire, which the judicial functions of the King 
in his Council represented, would be further developed, and all appeals, 
whether from countries forming part of the King’s dominions outside these 
islands, or from these islands themselves, would be to the King in Council 
just as has been proposed with Irish Bills in the Home Rule Bill. ‘That 
would involve a certain change. The work would be far too great for 
the Judicial Committee as it was at present constituted. But, as a matter 
of fact, the change would be one of form rather than of substance. 

The Imperial Privy Council was a real Imperial body. It had no 
local habitation, and, if it could sit in more divisions than one, then he 
saw a ready solution of problems which had been vexing the minds from 
time to time of a good many statesmen. . . . They had got here a most valu- 
able instrument to hand which, if a clear policy was kept in view and 
very little development was made, would solve all these problems and 
give the greatest tribunal, and also one of the greatest unifying influences 
in holding the Empire together, which it was possible to conceive, 


In the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, strengthened 
to meet the new conditions which a federal system would create, 
we have an ideal body, free from racial, religious, or political 
prejudice. The right of appeal to such an Imperial High Court 
would be a complete safeguard against any infringement by a 
subordinate Parliament of its statutory rights, and would pro- 
tect minorities or individuals against legislative or administrative 
injustice. 

A federal scheme such as I have sketched out would in 
ordinary circumstances be satisfactory to reasonable and moderate 
men of all the four provinces of Ireland, and under normal 
conditions reasonable and moderate men are in a great majority. 
But the circumstances are not ordinary and the conditions are 
not normal. Additional safeguards may be required. Two quite 
distinct phases of thought have unfortunately divided Ireland of 
late. There is the national creed that all Irishmen are for all 
Ireland and all Ireland is for all Irishmen. This belief was 
universal a few years ago, but is now openly ,maintained only 
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by the unofficial section of the Nationalist Party. And there is 
the sectional creed held by the official wing of the 
Nationalist Party since their fatal capture by the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. The Ancient Order of Hibernians 
in Ireland is a somewhat sacrilegious imitation of 
Tammany Hall. Its objects are the same and its methods are 
the same. To disguise aims not naturally congenial to the people 
of Ireland it has laboured to reanimate the dry bones of ancient 
animosities, and has succeeded in blowing into flame the 
bigotry and intolerance of the North. It has rekindled the 
embers of religious antagonism with disastrous consequences to 
the prospects of Home Rule. If the sole end and object of the 
Nationalist Party had been to throw difficulties in the way of 
Home Rule they could not have devised a better implement 
than the Ancient Order of Hibernians. Those who desire to 
retain the ancient instrument of ascendency, ‘ Dublin Castle,’ and 
who know that now, as in the past, it can only be maintained 
by splitting Ireland with a religious wedge, could not have 
invented anything more suitable for their purpose than the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. That an organisation of that 
character could dominate an Irish Parliament for any length 
of time I do not for a moment believe, but that is beside 
the question; so are the recent utterances of the leaders 
of the official wing in favour of fair play, conciliation 
and peace. Their return to orthodoxy is most welcome, 
but it comes somewhat late. The mischief has been 
done. The fact remains that a secret society to which no Pro- 
testant can belong has for years dictated the policy of the 
Nationalist Party, and has openly declared and preached that 
all Irishmen who are not its members are its enemies, that its 
mission is to destroy its enemies, that it is top dog and that to 
the top dog belong the spoils. In those circumstances it is 
not strange that Ulster Protestants should believe that the 
powers of an Irish Parliament would be used for their detriment, 
and that in administration they would suffer from a political and 
religious boycott. 

To allay these fears many proposals for providing special 
safeguards for minorities have been suggested and many more 
may be made. They are all in the nature of contrivances to 
overcome difficulties inherent in the Bill before Parliament. 
They may be necessary, but that cannot be ascertained until 
the structural defects of the Bill have been removed. 

The exclusion of Ulster or of any portion of Ulster, whether 
by granting local option to counties and whether permanent or 
temporary, is impossible. On the soil of Ulster much that is 
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dear to Irishmen in history and legend is enshrined. In many 
respects Ulster is the most Irish Province in Ireland. No 
warrant for separate treatment in racial distinction or economic 
antagonism can possibly be found. Contracting-out of any kind 
would be the mere device to gain temporary relief of men who 
lack the courage to attack the root of the difficulty, which is to 
be found in the imperfections in the structure and character of 
the Bill itself. Excision would be fatal for many reasons. On 
those lines no permanent settlement of the Irish political ques- 
tion is possible. If devolution on a larger scale is to be adopted 
it can be applied only to the natural units constituting the 
United Kingdom—Ireland, Scotland, England and _ possibly 
Wales. If the Empire is ever to be consolidated it can only be 
through the medium of some body emanating from the Central 
Parliament of a federally United Kingdom, the Parliaments of 
federally united states and provinces of Canada, Australia and 
South Africa, and of New Zealand. Why should the solution of 
these great national and Imperial problems be estopped by the 
dismemberment of Ireland? Surely before resorting to so 
desperate an expedient for dealing with objections raised against 
the Bill, common sense dictates an honest effort to meet those 
objections by recasting the Bill. 

It is evident by Lord Lansdowne’s speech on the 19th of 
November that though the exclusion of Ulster does not attract 
him he thinks it probable that discussion of that proposal would 
lead to such a revision of the Bill as would render it more applic- 
able to other parts of the United Kingdom and more tolerable 
to Unionists. Not very long ago he, in the House of Lords, 
declared that he was ready to give his earnest attention to any 
federal scheme and anxious to find a solution of our difficulties 
in it. I think he would find that revision in the direction of 
federalism would secure all the advantages he looks for in re- 
vision, and would also render unnecessary the exclusion of Ulster. 
Lord Selborne, Lord Grey, and many others admirably adapted 
by long experience to form a sound opinion, have advocated 
federalism. 

Speaking at Manchester, Mr. Winston Churchill hoped that 
by good will and good sense an enduring settlement might be 
reached, and declared that no solution would be ruled out by 
the Government, provided it was compatible with the funda- 
mental principle of an Irish Parliament and an executive 
responsible to it, and was not destructive to the unity of Ireland. 
Mr. Asquith, while recognising the priority of Ireland’s claim, 
has always looked upon it as the first step in a larger and more 
comprehensive policy. Mr. Bonar Law will carefully consider 
any proposals with a real desire to find a solution: Mr. Redmond 
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emphatically protests against the exclusion of any Irishmen from 
their British citizenship. 

If these statesmen are not, to use a vulgar expression, talking 
through their hats ; if they are in earnest, and surely they must 
be at such a crisis, is it not obvious that their objects can be 
achieved only by substituting a scheme on federal lines for the 
somewhat chaotic provisions of the present Bill? The exclusion 
of Ulster or of counties and cities in Ulster would cause infinite 
confusion in administration and finance. Whether it be per- 
manent or temporary it would be merely a cowardly device to 
postpone a difficulty that sooner or later would have to be faced. 
It would inevitably prove destructive of one of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s fundamental principles, the Unity of Ireland, for all 
the real reasonable objections entertained by Ulster would remain 
in the Bill. The Bill is inapplicable to the other units of the 
United Kingdom. The exclusion of Ulster will not remedy 
that defect, and until it is remedied Mr. Asquith’s conception of 
Home Rule as a step towards a larger policy is falsified. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s desire to find a solution can never be gratified by 
dismembering Ireland, for a real abiding solution can only be 
found in a measure satisfactory to all moderate and reasonable 
men. Vivisection will not relieve Mr. Redmond of his horror 
at the idea of loss of British citizenship, for under a Bill that 
tends inevitably to separation British citizenship, except in an 
absolutely nominal sense, would be lost. 

Federalism offers the best, perhaps the only, means of recon- 
ciling differences in Ireland, and of fulfilling the desires of the 
eminent statesmen from whose words I have quoted. And why 
should not that principle be adopted? Are the vital interests of 
the community to be imperilled by the reluctance of statesmen 
to acknowledge natural mistakes? The leaders of the Nationalist 
Party were mistaken in the means they adopted to secure Home 
Rule. They declared that the people of Great Britain were 
favourably disposed towards Home Rule. They did not believe 
their own words, but they were right, for the people of Great 
Britain would have backed a Bill satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland. The House of Lords was, they thought, the only 
obstacle to Home Rule. They know now that it is not the 
House of Lords, but the minority in Ulster and their sympath- 
isers in Great Britain that stand in the way. They preferred 
to secure by force and by suspending the Constitution what they 
could have obtained constitutionally and through good will. Have 
they not the courage to acknowledge their mistake? The 
Government underestimated and ignored the resistance that 
would be offered to their Bill. A strong minority in Ireland 
cannot be coerced so Jong as a majority in England and, to say 
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the least of it, a strong minority in Great Britain sympathises 
with them. When that sympathy is withdrawn the minority 
in Ireland can be coerced, but the necessity for coercion would 
no longer exist. That sympathy is founded on the conviction 
that the minority in Ireland are justified in their resist- 
ance to the main principle of the Bill as it now stands. 
Is it beneath the dignity of a Government to admit that circum- 
stances have arisen which they did not contemplate? Is it not 
statesmanship to recast an objectionable Bill and make a clean, 
clear and final settlement rather than preclude a final settlement 
by adopting the fatal expedient of removing from the provisions 
of the Bill those who most strenuously object? 

We are face to face with a situation of extreme gravity. 
The Parliament Act has rebounded against its authors and 
Ministers themselves, and the more thoughtful of their sup- 
porters realise the difficulties resulting from that measure. He 
would be a prophetic soul indeed who could accurately foretell 
the trend of future events, but two things are certain. A settle- 
ment by consent must be arrived at before the Bill as it stands 
becomes law, and it should be arrived at before a General 
Election takes place. A settlement by consent is difficult of 
achievement now, and it requires no arguments to prove how 
immeasurably the difficulty would be increased under the con- 
sequences of forcing the present measure upon the Statute Book. 
The danger inherent in a General Election is that its result will 
be taken to mean either a mandate for an unworkable Bill or 
a decision against Home Rule of any kind. No rational objec- 
tion can be raised against submitting as a single issue any Home 
Rule Bill to the judgment of the electorate, but it should fulfil 
the following requirements. It should be as far as possible 
satisfactory to all Ireland; it should be applicable in principle 
to any larger system of devolution ; it should be consonant with 
any scheme of Imperial Federation. It is, I submit, only under 
a scheme on federal lines that these conditions can be fulfilled. 

I admit that even if federation be substituted for separation 
as the basic principle of the Bill, exceptional means may have to 
be devised for allaying the fears entertained by the Protestant 
population of Ulster. There can be no objection to the intro- 
duction of whatever additional safeguards they deem necessary. 
They would, in those circumstances, be but temporary ex- 
pedients, for in a very short time all such safeguards and 
restrictions and reservations would be. jettisoned as useless 
lumber. 

I plead for a solution on federal lines but I do not dogmatise. 
The question should be discussed in conference. The futility of 
attempting a settlement on party lines has heen demonstrated. 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 442 4D 
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If agreement is to be achieved it can only be by gratifying the 
Prime Minister's desire to lift the question out of the cockpit 
of British party politics. A conference under those conditions 
is necessary. It remains with party leaders to say whether, for 
the settlement of great constitutional questions affecting the 
future of the United Kingdom and of the Empire, personal 
feelings should stand in the way and whether party tactics and 
party advantages should not be temporarily laid aside. 


DUNRAVEN. 
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WHAT IS THE NEXT STEP? 


‘Even the King stood aghast for a moment at the violence of 
the tempest which he had raised.’ These are the words in 
which Macaulay describes the position and feelings of James 
the Second after he had put forth, on the 27th of April 1688, 
his second Declaration of Indulgence ; had then, by an Order in 
Council, commanded it to be read on two successive Sundays at 
the time of Divine Service by the officiating ministers of all the 
churches and chapels of the kingdom; had been met by the 
petition of Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, and six 
bishops, respectfully declaring that the sovereign was not con- 
stitutionally competent in the matter and that the Declaration 
was therefore illegal; and, finally, had witnessed an almost 
unanimous refusal on the part of Anglican and Protestant dissent- 
ing ministers, backed by their congregations, to obey his 
command and read the Declaration. 

For the word ‘ King’ substitute ‘Government’ in the historic 
sentence above quoted and we have a fairly accurate description 
of the position and feelings, so far as we can diagnose them by 
outward manifestations, of the present Coalition Government as 
they are being gradually forced to realise the sincerity, the depth, 
and the intensity of the Ulster Covenanters’ opposition to the 
Irish Home Rule Bill. They may well ‘stand aghast at the 
violence of the tempest which they have raised.’ While nothing 
is more remarkable than the present restraint of Ulster under 
what it justly considers an unconstitutional and intolerable be- 
trayal, yet the Ulster organisation and solemn Covenant, backed 
by over 80,000 armed men and substantial money guarantees, 
are, in their issues and possibilities, a threatened tempest of 
violence against constitutional wrong. 

The very idea or remote possibility of civil war in the United 
Kingdom is so foreign to us all in these civilised days of the 
twentieth century, in this money-seeking, vote-catching, 
pleasure-loving, commercial, financial age of marvellous luxury, 
change, and progress, that we can, on reflexion, understand, if 
we do not sympathise with, the apparent slowness of the Coalition 
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Ministry to grasp the realities of the Ulster movement, or realise 
the dangerous nature of the rocks ahead of the Home Rule ship, 

It is clear that the Government is at length beginning to 
appreciate the situation. Lord Loreburn’s now famous letter 
suggesting a conference; the multitude of divers counsels and 
counsellors that this letter has called forth; the contradictory 
nature of recent speeches of various Ministers, some advocating 
a federal system, some a temporary exclusion of Ulster, some a 
scheme of devolution, some an uncompromising adherence to the 
Bill; the enigmatical pronouncement at Ladybank of the Prime 
Minister himself, inviting an informal interchange of views 
between party leaders, on the one hand, while pledging himself 
to enforce, if necessary, the principle of the Bill on the other— 
all these occurrences tend to indicate a certain perturbation of 
Cabinet mind and conflict of Cabinet opinion. The following 
extract from the communication of the Dublin correspondent of 
The Times on the Ulster situation, appearing in that paper on 
the 8th of November, is illuminating and worthy of reproduction : 

Dublin, November 7. 

I have trustworthy information to the effect that the Government is 
seriously alarmed by recent developments in Ulster. . . . The fact is that 
the Government has only just begun to appreciate the immense — 
and danger of its task. 

. Dublin Castle has been very badly informed concerning affairs i in 
Ulster. Mr. Birrell has never followed the example of former Chief 
Secretaries. He does not keep in personal touch with the chiefs of adminis- 
tration throughout the country. He relies almost wholly upon the counsel 
of two or three leading officials at Dublin Castle. The result is that 
during the last few months the Castle has not been in direct contact with 
those officials in Ulster who could have kept it well informed. The 
Executive chose to ignore the fact of Ulster’s spirit and preparations until 
it forced itself on their attention. Now the Castle authorities are gravely 
disconcerted. Their reports from the North leave them in no doubt that 
Ulster can and will fight if the Home Rule Bill is forced on her. I am 
able to state that the great meeting of business men in Belfast has pro- 
foundly affected the Castle’s views about the whole situation. 





It is believed here that the Cabinet’s apparent bnahdtite. to realise the 
gravity of the situation in Ulster was due to the misleading character of 
official reports from Ireland or to the absence of any reports at all; but 
the facts are at last appreciated, with the result that the air is now full 
of belated proposals for getting the Ulster obstacle out of the way. I learn 
that the chiefs of the Irish Administration are in a very pessimistic frame 
of mind. Not only is the Ulster difficulty becoming more formidable every 
day, but minute and expert examination of the financial terms of the Home 
Rule Bill has aroused the gravest doubts. Various Departments have been 
examining the Bill on their own account, and I have not met a single 
high official who will assert that the Bill is financially workable. 
Well-informed persons here take a very gloomy view of the situation. 
They hold that while the Government is rushing towards disaster, Mr. 
Asquith’s public and personal relations with the Nationalist leaders are. so 
intimate that he is bound to fulfil his contract with them. It is not 
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believed that any compromise can be devised which will be acceptable to 
Ulster. A General Election seems to be the only way of escape, and some 
circumstances or set of circumstances must provide the Government with a 
reasonable excuse for a General Election. The only Irishmen who await 
developments with any cheerfulness or confidence are the Unionists of North- 


East Ulster. 


Macaulay, still writing of James the Secona, continues : 
‘What step was he next to take? He must either advance or 
recede; and it was impossible to advance without peril, or to 
recede without humiliation.’ Historical precedent is always in- 
teresting and instructive, and again the analogy appears to be 
true. 

We all know what happened to King James the Second. 
This egotistical, tyrannical, and narrow-minded monarch— 
probably demoralised and over-confident after the successful 
suppression of the Monmouth Rebellion ; sated as he was with the 
sanguinary and ghastly vengeance of the Bloody Assize under 
his obedient tool Jeffreys ; accustomed to get his way in all things 
either by force or bribery—was quite unable to change his ground 
and accept the wise advice of Sunderland. ‘The most prudent 
and the most dignified course that a series of errors had left 
open to the Government’ was rejected, the seven prelates were 
criminally indicted ; the ‘most memorable state trial recorded in 
the British annals’ took place, and resulted in the acquittal of 
the Bishops and the defeat of the King. So continued a series 
of events which, in the end, cost James the Second his throne 
and ended the Stuart dynasty. 

‘What step is the Government next to take?’ At the 
moment of writing this appears to be the position at which this 
country has arrived, the question which all thinking men are 
now in all seriousness asking themselves. Is the policy of a 
Sunderland in the shape of some dignified and conciliatory line 
of retreat to be adopted, or are the brutal and uncompromising 
methods of a Jeffreys to be adhered to? The Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet cannot well ‘ advance without peril,’ or ‘ recede 
without humiliation.’ Apart from all partisan considerations, 
there should be, one would think, some more or less dignified 
withdrawal possible for the Coalition Government from what is 
rapidly becoming, particularly in view of the Linlithgow and 
Reading election results, an untenable position. The only pos- 
sible alternatives seem to be either a General Election, com- 
promise with Ulster, if compromise be possible, or—civil war. 

I propose shortly to consider, from these points of view, some 
of the conditions and possibilities of the situation. 

In the rough analogy that I have endeavoured to draw 
between fhe position of James the Second in 1688 and that of 
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the Coalition Government in 1913 there is one underlying feature 
that it is as well to emphasise. We now live in an age of religious 
tolerance and equality undreamt of two or three centuries ago, 
The cry of ‘ No Popery,’ and all that it implied in the seventeenth 
century, has largely lost its significance. The democratic con- 
stituencies of Great Britain, particularly the industrial centres 
of the North and the agricultural constituencies of Scotland, have 
been slow to realise the feelings of Protestant Ulster when 
threatened with the domination of a Catholic Parliament in 
Dublin. This partly because the days of religious tests or of 
any religious ascendency have passed away; and also because 
in this active industrial and commercial age, with its spread 
and increase of education and means of knowledge, other and 
more material political questions, and measures and methods of 
social reform, have, until lately when Ulster forced the situation, 
held the field. Also for a century in Ireland, since the Act of 
Union, the strong religious differences which there exist, to an 
extent and of a kind unknown in Great Britain or throughout 
the Empire, have been controlled and held in check, so far as 
political action is concerned, by the impartial hand of a central 
and supreme Imperial legislature at Westminster. 

But the principle of the Home Rule Bill entirely alters this 
situation. The history and traditions of Protestant Ulster and 
all that they imply, the temper and character of the men that 
this history and these traditions have produced, have to be 
understood and seriously reckoned with when, as these men 
believe, all that for them makes life worth living, and that they 
hold most dear, is threatened. Given an Irish Parliament with 
the sole control of its Executive, and the cry of ‘ No Popery’ at 
once becomes a living reality to Protestant Ulster. 

James the Second pursued a long career of tyranny and 
injustice with some success and impunity. Under the influence 
of the Jesuitical faction he even attempted, and failed in the 
attempt, to play off the Protestant Dissenters against the 
Anglican Church. But he began to go too far in endeavouring to 
Romanise Magdalen College at Oxford, and subsequently, as we 
have seen, in his prosecution of the Bishops. Nothing is more 
remarkable in that age, when there was no public Press worth 
speaking of and the means of public knowledge and communica- 
tion could not compare with those of to-day, than the outburst 
of public opinion of all classes when the Anglican Church was 
thought to be seriously attacked. The King’s ‘severities,’ 
writes Macaulay, ‘ produced an effect directly the opposite of 
that which he had anticipated. The spirit of Englishmen—that 
sturdy spirit which no King of the House of Stuart could ever 
be taught by experience to understand, swelled up high and 
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strong against injustice.’ No one in these days wishes to appeal 
to or accentuate religious differences, but it is simply impossible 
to ignore the fact that Protestant Ulster’s opposition to tiis 
principle of Home Rule is mainly based on religious difference ; 
that the spirit of this opposition, uniting as it does the farmers, 
the business men, and the industrial workers of Belfast and the 
four north-eastern counties, cuts deeper than any mere partisan 
feeling, and is just as ‘sturdy’ as the spirit which King James 
provoked in 1688, and which eventually drove him from his 
throne. It was this spirit that Mr. Bonar Law recognised at 
his first great meeting in Belfast, where, as he has graphically 
told us, he met the soul of a people, and which made an indelible 
impression on his mind. 

Apart from this most important underlying feature of the 
Home Rule problem, its political aspect is, for many of us, full 
of the gravest difficulties. Lord Loreburn has suggested a con- 
ference and an attempt at settlement by consent. Lord 
MacDonnell, a high Radical authority, has drawn up an elaborate 
devolution scheme. Coming from such quarters, the suggestions 
in themselves argue a most lively apprehension in the minds of 
their respective authors of the pressing dangers of the Bill as 
it stands. 

But is settlement by consent possible without sacrifice of 
principle? And how can two parties confer where a vital differ- 
ence of principle exists? Writing as one of those who sat in the 
House of Commons through the Home Rule controversies of 
1886 and of 1898, it is difficult to refrain from the very obvious 
criticism that, were settlement by consent possible, the question 
of Irish Home Rule should long since have been solved. Public 
memory, we are always told, is short; but no one who listened 
to the debates on Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
the measure which, being rejected by a majority of thirty in 
a Liberal House of Commons, rent his party in twain and rele- 
gated its remnant to the cold shades of Opposition for the next 
six years; and again to the debates and public controversy on 
Mr. Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill of 1893, during a 
Session which lasted for fifteen months, can ever forget or fail 
to realise the apparently irreconcilable nature of this vital conflict 
of opinion and of principle. The second Bill was gagged and 
closured through the House of Commons, at one moment engen- 
dering so much heat that blows were actually struck and a ‘free 
fight’ threatened ; was thrown out by the House of Lords; and 
finally rejected by the country in the General Election of 1895, 
when the Unionist Party were returned to the House of Commons 
by a majority of over one hundred, and remained in office, through 
the election of 1900, for the next ten years. All this, we may be 
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told, is ancient history. But it is history that leaves an indelible 
impress on the minds of all who took part in it, or have studied 
it; and it is, or ought to be, some sort of a guide in the present 
crisis. Why did the present Coalition Government pledge them- 
selves to Home Rule in face of its previous history? we are 
impelled to ask. The franchise had been widely extended in 
1885, and the democratic constituencies of Great Britain had 
pronounced in no uncertain voice against the principle of repeal 
both in 1886 and 1895. It was res judicata, after prolonged 
debates in both Houses of Parliament, controversy in the public 
Press and on the platform almost ad nauseam, during the course 
of which every aspect and detail of the measure and the principle 
were fully ventilated in every part of the United Kingdom. No 
principle or measure could possibly have received a fairer or 
more prolonged trial at the bar of public opinion, and have been 
more decisively condemned by the popular verdict. 

Ulster in 1886 and in 1893 stood exactly where she stands 
now. She has never receded one inch from her uncompromising 
attitude of hostility to the establishment of an Irish Parliament, 
with executive control, on College Green; this being the vital 
principle of Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, as also the mast to which 
Mr. Asquith nailed his colours at Ladybank the other day. The 
only difference in Ulster’s constitutional position—and it is a 
far-reaching one—is that, whereas in 1886 and 1893 the Constitu- 
tion was unimpaired, and the House of Lords still remained as 
a guarantee that the constituencies would be consulted, now, in 
1913, this estate of the realm has been for the time being 
destroyed by the Parliament Act, and the House of Commons, 
whether it really represents the nation or not, remains omnipo- 
tent and supreme. Hence the action of Ulster in organising 
her forces to resist being driven out of the Union by a Coalition 
majority in the House of Commons that does not necessarily 
represent the true feeling of the country. In these circumstances 
it may be difficult for the historian of the future to explain or 
justify the present exhumation of the twice-buried corpse of 
Home Rule, at all events on any broad grounds of wise states- 
manship or Imperial necessity. 

The policy of repeal is in no sense a variable question, 
dependent on conditions that may change in twenty-five years or 
so of a nation’s life. The main arguments that shattered the 
Bills of 1886 and 1893 are equally sound and true to-day. In 
fact they are even stronger, for Ireland has been the spoilt child 
of the Imperial Parliament during the past quarter of a century, 
particularly in respect of land tenure and finance. Over forty 
years ago Mr. Gladstone was presented with the freedom of the 
ancient city of Aberdeen. In his speech on that occasion he 
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condemned the principle of Home Rule in the following oft- 
quoted and uncompromising language : 


This United Kingdom, which we have endeavoured to make a United 
Kingdom in heart as well as in law, we trust will remain a United 
Kingdom. And although, as human beings, the issues of great events are 
not in our hands, but are directed by a Higher Power, yet we intend and 
mean, every one of us, both high and low, not those merely who meet within 
this hall, but those who crowd the streets of your city, and every city from 
the north to the south of this island—we intend that it shall remain a 
United Kingdom. . . . You would expect, when it is said that the Imperial 
Parliament is to be broken up, that at the very least a case should be 
made out showing that there were great subjects of policy and great demands 
necessary for the welfare of Ireland, which representatives of Ireland had 
united to ask and which the representatives of England, Scotland, and 
Wales had united to refuse. There is no such grievance. . . . What are 
the inequalities of England and Ireland? [I declare that I know none, 
except that there are certain taxes still remaining which are levied over 
Englishmen and Scotchmen and which are not levied over Irishmen, and 
likewise that there are certain purposes for which public money is freely 
and largely given in Ireland and for which it is not given in England or 
Scotland. That seems to me to be a very feeble case indeed for the 
argument which has been made by means of which, as we are told, the 
fabric of the united Parliament of this country is to be broken up... . 
Can any sensible man, can any rational man, suppose that at this time 
of day, in this condition of the world, we are going to disintegrate the 
great capital institutions of this country for the purpose of making ourselves 
ridiculous in the sight of all mankind and crippling any power we may 
possess for bestowing benefits through legislation on the country to which 
we belong ? 


His subsequent conversion to the policy of repeal only came 
about after the General Election of 1885, when he found his 
majority in the House of Commons dependent on the Irish 
Nationalist vote, which had been nearly doubled in number as 
a result of the Reform Act of that year. Nevertheless his words 
above quoted are still as appropriate and pertinent to the subject 
as they were forty years ago. Some of us may even think that 
they are more so. 

The partisan explanation of the present revival of Home Rule 
is that the opinion of the country on this subject had changed 
as shown by the overwhelming Liberal-Radical majority returned 
to the House of Commons in 1906, followed by the dwindling 
but still substantial Coalition majorities of the two General Elec- 
tions of 1910. It is not necessary to labour the party answer 
to this assertion. That the merits of the policy of Home Rule, 
or of the Bill, not then produced, but now before the country, 
had the smallest practical effect on the General Election results 
of 1906 and 1910, except in those British constituencies * where 
there is a substantial Irish Nationalist vote, is pure political 


1 Usually calculated_to number about_thirty. 
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romance. Recent speeches by Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Balfour 
have fully dealt with this point. Any fair-minded man with 
the slightest practical electioneering experience must know that 
“Chinese Slavery,’ ‘ Food-taxation,’ ‘Down with the Lords,’ 
labour questions, and the Trades Disputes Bill, coupled with a 
general Radical reaction after ten years of Tory administration, 
were the chief agencies in producing the Radical and Coalition 
majorities of 1906 and 1910, and that the merits of Home Rule 
had little or nothing to do with these results so far as the British 
democracy is concerned. Let us grant, however, for the sake of 
argument, that the present Coalition Government were, techni- 
cally at all events, justified in originally introducing their policy 
of repeal, in spite of the continued suspension of the veto of 
the House of Lords, because our present electoral machinery had 
produced, for them, a large majority of over one hundred votes 
in the House of Commons, and because theoretically every elector 
knew, or ought to have known if he did not, that Irish Home 
Rule was an important plank in their platform, a policy to which 
they were pledged. Let us also, for the moment, ignore the 
sinister fact, and all the unpleasant inferences to be drawn from 
it, that as parties in the House of Commons now stand, Mr. John 
Redmond, with his obedient phalanx of eighty-four Irish Nation- 
alist votes,? holds the Government in the hollow of his hand, 
and can turn them out of office to-morrow if he chooses to do so. 
The Home Rule Bill has now been before the country for some 
two years. The British democracy are, let us hope, beginning to 
understand something of its details and its meaning, and to recall 
its previous unfortunate history. The Ulster movement, with 
its grave significance and possible appalling consequences, is, 
slowly perhaps, having its due effect on the mind of the man in 
the street. Lord Loreburn, the Sunderland of to-day, is, we 
know, not the only supporter of the Government who now doubts 
the continued justification of the declared Government policy 
in circumstances such as these. From a national point of view 
the argument for either compromise or a General Election seems 
irresistible. 

First then as regards compromise or a settlement by consent. 
It may for the moment be assumed that the Cabinet 
proposes and has already decided to approach Unionist 
leaders. Before these lines appear in print it is possible 
that negotiations on the basis of excluding Ulster, either per- 
manently or temporarily, from the operation of the Bill may be 
going on between party leaders. But such negotiations, if 


2 It is true that Mr. W. O’Brien, one of the Nationalist phalanx, has quite 
recently stigmatised the Bill as ‘ unworkable,’ and stated that it will place 
‘three Irish provinces in a state of bankruptcy, and the fourth in a state of 
insurrection.’ But he and Mr. Tim Healy will doubtless vote with their 
compatriots if and when the time comes. 
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proceeding at all, are not likely to be shouted from the house-tops 
or conducted in the market-place. Nor is the result of the last 
conference between party leaders a happy augury for the success 
of these negotiations, should they take place. 

I have already ventured to indicate some of the serious diffi- 
culties that confront a possible settlement by consent: the pre- 
vious history of Home Rule Bills, for example ; the vital differ- 
ence of principle that separates Unionists and Home Rulers; 
the uncompromising attitude of Ulster; the dependence of the 
Government on and its contract with Mr. John Redmond and 
the Nationalist vote. And if these in themselves were not 
enough, there is the nature of the Bill itself. Its financial 
clauses are alleged in many responsible quarters to be unwork- 
able. If there be any solid ground whatever for these allegations 
what becomes of the Biltas a practical measure with the rich 
taxable capacity of North-East Ulster eliminated from its scope? 
Condemnation of the Bill on this ground alone is only confirmed 
by the hitherto emphatic refusal of both Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Dillon, to say nothing of Mr. Devlin, to consent to the exclusion 
of Ulster. The latest rumour is that these patriots are going 
to be squared, on this point, at the increased expense of the 
British taxpayer. 

While all would welcome any honourable and lasting settle- 
ment by consent of the Home Rule question, it is as well to 
recognise the extreme difficulties of this possible alternative to 
the hitherto declared policy of the Coalition Government. 
Granted that the Cabinet is animated by the best intentions 
and now in the most conciliatory frame of mind, seldom, if 
ever, have British Ministers been faced with a more complicated 
and delicate task than is involved in the adoption and carrying 
through of a settlement by consent. 

The final apparent alternative to civil war is a General 
Election. Mr. Balfour has suggested a Referendum, than which 
a better or more direct way of ascertaining the true feeling of the 
country on any particular policy it seems hard to find. So far 
as we have got, however, and the Government are concerned, 
this suggestion appears to have fallen on deaf ears. Besides, it 
would for them be, in effect, a serious climb down, almost a 
confession of failure, and therefore a bitter pill to swallow; for 
Mr. Asquith and all his Ministers have always confidently 
asserted that they had the mandate of the country behind them. 

But a General Election can be taken on many and divers 
ostensible grounds; nor will it necessarily or even probably be 
confined to one issue. Therefore is the alternative of a General 
Election in the near future and, argumentatively, by the process 
of elimination, a not improbable contingency.’ It may be the 
sword which shortly will cut the Gordian knot of the present 
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Home Rule crisis, and give to Ministers in a difficult and even 
false position the easiest and safest, and possibly the only, line 
of retreat. A General Election then may cut the Gordian knot. 
But it does not necessarily follow that it will. For the possible 
return of the Coalition Government to power, on whatever 
grounds or by whatever electioneering tactics its majority might 
be obtained, would mean the attempted coercion of Ulster with 
the moral force of a General Election behind it. And here, 
perhaps, lies the greatest constitutional danger with which this 
country has been faced possibly since the days of James the 
Second. As an ardent and firm supporter of the Union, also 
encouraged by Linlithgow, a typical Scotch Radical seat, which 
quite lately would have returned a Unionist to the House of 
Commons by a majority of about a thousand votes had it not been 
for the fifteen hundred or so of Irish Nationalist voters that the 
constituency contains; also by Reading, which did return a 
Unionist, the first time for many years, by a record four-figure 
majority, I earnestly hope and believe that the next General 
Election, when it comes, will result in a working Unionist 
majority in the House of Commons. Thus alone can this country 
be quickly relieved of the hideous nightmare of repeal, disruption 
and civil war that now oppresses it, and return to the sane policy 
of 1886 and 1895 under which Ireland has been prosperous and 
contented for many years. As an old electioneerer, however, 
I cannot but be alive to the chances and vagaries of a General 
Election, in which, amid a storm of leaflets, posters and vlatform 
oratory, issues are confused and results not always decisive. 

Neither time nor space will permit one to deal as might be 
wished with the present state and the palpable defects of our 
electoral machinery, on the true and correct working of which, 
as a reflexion of the popular will, so much that concerns our 
national welfare, aye, and our national safety, will depend. As 
parties are now constituted, and constituencies distributed, the 
danger is that something under three million inhabitants of three 
provinces of Ireland, or less than one fifteenth of the population 
of the United Kingdom, by virtue of over-representation in the 
Imperial Parliament, and by the help of their compatriots in 
Great Britain who control about thirty British seats, may succeed 
in still holding the balance of power in the next House of Com- 
mons, and so forcing a Coalition Government to continue a Home 
Rule policy neither approved by the British people nor possible, 
without civil war, in Ulster. 

If, as many of us believe, the Home Rule movement is not 
the outcome of a spontaneous and genuine aspiration of the Irish 
people, has no justification whatever on the ground of justice 
to Ireland, but is merely the result of skilful political agitation 
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by Irish Nationalist leaders, then such a position would be not 
only dangerous but grotesque. A further electoral complication 
is the present existence of various political factions or parties, 
labour, socialists, disestablishers and the like, each with their 
own axe to grind; hence the great practical difficulty of con- 
centrating the attention of the British democracy on any one 
great issue, amid the excitement, storm and stress of a General 
Election. 

For after all it is a question of arithmetic, first in the ballot 
boxes and then in the division lobbies of the House of Commons, 
how a policy which for weal or woe shall vitally affect the future 
peace and prosperity of our country may be decided. The 
majority shall rule. Only numbers count. Each voter is merely 
a unit. Individuality, stake in the country, trained intellect, 
patriotic service, high character, all these count for nothing in the 
result ; beyond the extremely low standard of these human attri- 
butes, or some of them, required under a democratic franchise. 
The only possible exceptions to this government by numbers being 
University representation and the plural vote, which may be taken 
as balanced from the Radical point of view by an adventitious 
Trish Nationalist vote in British constituencies. 

We therefore ought to be certain, above all in the decision 
of great national issues, that numbers are rightly tallied, and 
that the arithmetic of the division lobbies correctly represents 
the opinions of a true majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom. 

Let us examine then for a moment our electoral machinery. 
In round figures 8,000,000 voters return 670 members to the 
House of Commons. This means some eighty-four members 
to every million voters. Taking the parliamentary register of 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, it will be found that 
while Wales and Scotland have about their due parliamentary 
representation, Ireland has, on this basis of numbers of the 
electorate, and it is the basis on which we are governed and 
legislated for, no less than forty members too many, while 
England, the predominant partner, with a population of thirty- 
four millions, has a similar number too few. Granted that 
government by counting noses is correct, and that the majority 
must and shall rule, it is really difficult to approve of and defend 
electoral machinery of this kind ; under which, for example, one 
Irish voter in Galway or Clare possesses as much parliamentary 
and legislative influence as thirty or forty British voters in the 
counties of Essex or Surrey. One result at the present moment 
is that England, the predominant partner, with over seven times 
the population and the electorate of any one of the other national 
partners, and more than three times the population and electorate 
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of all three combined, to say nothing of a corresponding pre- 
ponderance of industry, enterprise and taxable wealth, and with 
a clear majority of parliamentary representatives opposed to the 
Coalition Government and all its works, including above all its 
policy of Repeal, finds herself outvoted and powerless in the 
division lobbies of the present House of Commons. It is not 
surprising, in these circumstances, that a Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society exists in our midst and is, we are told, increas- 
ing in numbers; and that some of our best-known writers and 
original thinkers condemn in no measured terms our present 
party system and allege that it is breaking down. 

While it is as well to realise its anomalies and its method 
of working, our electoral machine is there; it is not likely for 
the time being to be altered, though it is part of the declared 
Coalition policy to do away with the so-called anomalies of 
University representation and the plural vote; which are mainly 
Unionist, while leaving the much more glaring anomaly of 
unequal distribution untouched. In other words, we are pro- 
mised one man one vote, but not one vote one value. But 
by means of this machine, sooner or later the United Kingdom 
will be called upon to decide between continued Union and 
Repeal. This at all events is the step that the Government must 
one day take, whatever compromise with Ulster may in the mean- 
time be suggested or discussed. When that day comes it is more 
than probable that party politicians, from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer downwards, will strenuously endeavour to divert 
attention and confuse the issue. The wanton and inopportune 
initiation, for example, of a partisan ‘land campaign’ after a 
secret inquiry, and with the Minister for Agriculture left out, 
is clearly a case in point. Nevertheless we may hope that if 
England to herself be true, in spite of electoral anomalies, indus- 
trial unrest and Coalition tactics, the sturdy spirit of the people 
of the British Isles that James the Second at length provoked to 
his undoing over two centuries ago will at the next election 
repeat the verdicts of 1886 and 1895, and decisively reject the 
proposed legislative and executive severance of the Kingdom, 
with all that it entails. 

This spirit is now alive and dominant in the men of Ulster. 
Given the necessary provocation and understanding, it doubtless 
also animates and should manifest itself in the democracy of 
Great Britain. 

Henry SETON-KaRR. 
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REFORM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FIRST 


BEFORE going into details as to how any Redistribution might 
or should be carried out, I had better once more make it quite 
clear that in writing of Redistribution I mean, and have always 
meant, a Redistribution of Seats that would be carried out before 
any Home Rule Bill does (or does not) become law; for funda- 
mentally to alter the Constitution of the United Kingdom, chiefly 
by the aid of the grave over-representation of Ireland, and then 
to carry out a Redistribution, would be the grossest outrage on the 
electorate of the Predominant Partner. 

It can never be too strongly emphasised, and fortunately it 
is capable of mathematical proof, that England in this great 
controversy is handicapped to the extent of seventy-six votes 
on @ division; and since the ultimate decision of Parliament 
rests not necessarily on argument but on what happens in 
the division lobbies, this point is of the very utmost significance. 
England is entitled, by her population of 34 millions, to 39’ more 
members than she at present possesses, while the 4,381,951 in 
Ireland entitle that country to 65 members, instead of 103, the 
present number, or a diminution of 38 seats; and no apologist 
for the present arrangement can dispose of the bald fact that 
as between the two countries—England and Ireland—this is a 
difference of seventy-six votes on a division. If Home Rule were 
of no concern to England this gross disparity in voting power 
would not be of much consequence, but the exact contrary is 
the case; England for many reasons is vitally interested in the 
question, and therefore cannot afford this voting handicap. 
I am not disposed to assert dogmatically that these seventy-six 
votes would all of them be cast in favour of the Unionist policy 
of a United Kingdom and against the Nationalist aim of Separa- 
tion, but it is quite safe to say that were she given the chance 
England would certainly, in the vast majority of these extra 
seats, return members armed with a mandate for the mainten- 
ance of the Union. For we can be guided in this by what has 
happened on previous occasions when Home Rule has come 


2 One would be taken from Scotland’ 
1155 
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definitely before the electors, and opponents are on weak ground 
in arguing that recent appeals have disproved history and dis- 
posed of 1886 and 1895, unless they also have the hardihood to 
assert that Home Rule was the issue at the last Genera] Election. 
Everybody of course knows that Coalition candidates studiously 
kept Home Rule in the background, preferring to fight their 
campaign on the more congenial topics of ‘Peers versus the 
People ’ and ‘ Food Taxes,’ and no fewer than 269 of their election 
addresses, including of course those of the Prime Minister and 
the Irish Secretary, may be searched in vain for any reference 
to Home Rule, for which the Government now so strangely claim 
@ mandate. With such an extremely nebulous sort of mandate, 
if it can be dignified at all by such a term, and with the dice, 
as has been shown, so heavily loaded against the Predominant 
Partner, it must surely be obvious that a reform of the House 
of Commons, in which England and Ireland would meet on 
honourable terms of mutual equality, is an essential preliminary 
to any great constitutional re-arrangement ; indeed it is not in 
the circumstances too strong an expression to assert that to carry 
out Redistribution after instead of before Home Rule would be 
nothing less than a fraud. 

I do not wish to linger unduly on these preliminary observa- 
tions, especially as I was permitted to. place this point of view 
fully before the readers of the Nineteenth Century in the 
September issue of last year, but two objections to this demo- 
cratic proposal of giving England fair play are so frequently 
urged that a few words must be said in reply to each. 

First, while admitting that Ireland is over-represented in 
proportion to England at Westminster, Home Rulers claim that 
a remedy will be found in the Bill itself, which proposes to 
reduce the Irish members to forty-two. To dismember the United 
Kingdom, with all that this policy entails, in order to redress 
electoral anomalies is indeed an heroic policy, and the Chinaman 
who burns his house down to roast his pig is a mere child in 
comparison. But it is more than heroic, it is dishonest. What 
would be thought, let us say, of a member of a club who, 
when accused of winning by means of loaded dice, replied 
“Yes, I know these dice are loaded, and give me a great 
advantage, but I do not intend to make use of them much 
longer. I just want to increase my winnings up to a thousand 
pounds, and as soon as I have done this I will throw them 
away and put myself on an equality with the rest; I object, 
however, at this stage of the game to playing the few remaining 
coups without them’? And yet this is exactly what the Govern- 
ment are doing when they talk about carrying out Redistribution 
after they have smashed the Union. Leave us in possession of, 
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our loaded dice, they say, until we have forced this great con- 
stitutional change on the Statute Book, and incidentally with 
their very useful assistance paid off our Welsh supporters by 
plundering the Established Church, and we will then relieve 
England of this unfair handicap and give her electoral justice. 
This is not good enough. The Predominant Partner must have 
her grievances redressed before she goes into the conference 
chamber, so that she may meet all there on fair and equal 
terms; and, unless this is so, any settlement come to by the 
House of Commons as it is to-day will fail to carry that moral 
sanction on which all democratic legislation must ultimately 
rest. 

The second objection to which I would briefly refer is the 
Act of Union, an argument which somehow never sounds quite 
so strange when used by the Irish, who are traditionally privi- 
leged to put everything topsy-turvy, but which all Englishmen, 
for the sake of the national sense of humour, should be chary 
of employing. For there seems to be an entire lack of any 
sense of proportion in quoting the Act of Union as an argument 
against putting English and Irish electors on an equality, 
when those who do so are engaged at the very moment in 
an endeavour to tear up this Act. And this, be it observed, not 
even in an open and straightforward manner, but as a. sort of 
‘consequential amendment’ to another Act, which itself owes its 
position on the Statute Book to a somewhat. unsavoury episode 
in our recent political history. 

There is of course no reason whatever why the Act of 
Union should not be amended, and a precedent for doing so 
is furnished by the Liberal Party themselves, who disestablished 
the Irish Church, even though the section in the Act dealing 
with the establishment was fundamental, and in this connection 
contained the formidable words ‘ for ever,’ an obstacle that Mr. 
Gladstone simply took in his stride. The only difference seems 
to be that when it suited the Party convenience of Liberals 
and their Nonconformist allies to carry their Irish Church 
amendment, it was an act of high and noble statesmanship, 
whereas now, when another amendment is suggested on the 
wholly democratic lines of equality and fair play for both 
sides, such an action is one of unspeakable turpitude. How 
the question of party advantage or disadvantage seems entirely 
to alter the point of view! 


II 


The first point to decide about Redistribution is whether 
the question is to be settled on the basis of electors or of 
population, and for many reasons it will be found that the 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 442 4E 
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latter is the line on which any reform should be based. For 
there is always something speculative about the numbers of 
the electorate, which vary a good deal even im proportion to 
election agents’ zeal, whereas the Census returns furnish a sure 
guide to the distribution of population, and provide something 
definite to build on. An acceptance of the principle that equal 
blocks of population should be represented by a similar number 
of members of Parliament can surely be counted upon, and 
simplifies the problem considerably ; it is difficult to argue why 
@ million inhabitants, say, in the North of England should have 
less representation (or more) than a similar block of popula- 
tion in the East, West, or South. 

As to what should be the numbers in the new House of 
Commons there is a considerable divergence of view, and various 
totals have from time to time been suggested. There is of 
course nothing sacred about the present number (670), which 
only dates from the Redistribution carried out about thirty years 
ago, but there is much to be said for leaving things alone unless 
there are very good reasons for making changes, and the follow- 
ing scheme has therefore been worked out on the supposition 
that the total of the House of Commons will stand as it is. 

The next step is to divide the question up into manageable 
proportions, and as it is always easier to think in decimals, I 
have adopted what I will call the decimal plan of Redistribution ; 
in other words, that any 10 per cent. of the population should 
be allotted 10 per cent. of the seats in the House of Commons. 
There is nothing magical of course in 10 per cent., for the same 
principle would be attained by saying that eight, thirteen, or any 
other percentage should receive an amount of representation 
according to its due proportion. It is merely that 10 per cent. 
is more readily explained and understood for the purposes of 
propaganda, and as will be shown later this particular grouping 
happens to be extremely convenient from the geographical point 
of view. 

Let us now express the 10 per cent. plan in terms of popula- 
tion and members. The United Kingdom, according to the 1911 
Census, contains 45,221,248 inhabitants, and though from some 
figures kindly supplied me by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board there appears to be some slight change in this total, 
it will be convenient I think to keep to the Census returns for 
the purposes of illustration, since any adjustments necessary can 
always be made later. Now, since the population of the United 
Kingdom is 45,221,248, and the suggested number of members 
in the House of Commons is 670, it follows that working on 
the 10 per cent. plan each unit of 4,522,124 would be entitled 
to its 10 per cent. of members of Parliament, that is to say 
sixty-seven, and really it would be difficult to find any respect- 
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able arguments against this broad principle. A word of caution 
might be said here to those who take an active interest in this 
particular subject about approaching the question on the very 
broadest lines, for they will very soon discover that the moment 
you get a little closer to detail and come into contact with local 
interests a thousand reasons are advanced why one county, 
let us say Eastshire, should stick to its present and excessive 
number of representatives, and in this way retain its advantage 
in members over under-represented Westshire; nor would the 
Northern Division of Westshire hesitate to take advantage of 
the Southern Division of the same county if it were able to do 
so. It is easier however to get assent to a general proposition, 
and I think we may assume that there will be little criticism 
to any 10 per cent. block (i.e. four and a half millions) being 
allotted a 10 per cent. share of the House of Commons, which in 
figures means sixty-seven members. 

It is hardly to be expected that what would be convenient or 
obvious blocks of population will always be found to contain 
this exact mathematical total, but where the figure varied from 
this 10 per cent. standard due adjustment above or below could 
very easily and would necessarily be made. By a remarkable 
coincidence, however, this 10 per cent. unit works out very 
evenly indeed, and from a geographical point of view nothing 
could really be more convenient. For, whatever scheme of Re- 
distribution were adopted, it would be necessary to treat Ireland, 
Scotland, Lancashire and London as separate entities, and it 
is therefore a distinct point in favour of the 10 per cent. plan 
that these countries or counties almost exactly coincide in 
population with the standard of measurement. The matter can 
be put more clearly by means of a table which shows the popula- 
tion of each of the ten units, the number of seats that each unit 
is entitled to, and the change that such a re-arrangement would 
entail on the present distribution. 
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From the above table it will be seen that London happens 
to contain practically the exact unit of population, which very 
fittingly makes the capital of the United Kingdom coincide with 
the standard of measurement. Another obvious unit in any 
scheme would be Ireland, which again happens to come within 
measureable distance of the population quota, and the same 
applies to Scotland. Lancashire is another geographical unit 
which in any proposal would need treating as a whole, and 
Yorkshire is in the same category ; with these five divisions you 
have dealt with half the population as well as half the repre- 
sentation of the new House, and so far it might almost be said 
to be automatic, in that any practical reformer would find that 
there was no other alternative. As a matter of convenience, 
however, and in order to make this illustration on the 10 per 
cent. plan consistently even, the adjoining county of Lincoln- 
shire, with its 557,543 population, has been added to Yorkshire 
rather than to the Eastern Counties section. 

After dealing with Scotland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire it 
will be found that the four counties in Northumbria become 
isolated, but by a happy coincidence Wales (geographically in 
a similar state of isolation) if added to Northumbria brings up 
the quota to almost the exact population figure, and together 
therefore they appear as number III division and are entitled 
to sixty-six representatives. The other four units appropriately 
group themselves under the titles Midland, Eastern, South- 
Western and South-Eastern, thereby completing what may be 
called the First Stage, and it would be difficult not to admit that 
electoral justice by the above scheme walks hand in hand with 
geographical convenience. Other arrangements while still work- 
ing on the 10 per cent. principle are of course possible, and I 
only submit the above illustration as one of many solutions 
which can be put forward ; it is merely claimed that, by splitting 
the United Kingdom into these primary blocks and treating 
them as watertight compartments, the problem is rendered 
altogether more manageable, and if each block receives equal 
treatment in the allotment of representatives, a foundation will 
have been laid on which an enduring structure may be success- 
fully built. 

The Second Stage consists in allotting to each county (except 
to Lancashire, which already appears as one of the ten primary 
divisions) its proper proportion of members, and would be 
merely mathematical, were it not that a question which arises 
mainly in the next stage must here be taken into consideration— 
namely whether some differentiation should be made between 
the urban and rural population. It may not be strictly logical, 
but the proposition I believe would meet with general accept- 
ance, that some allowance should be made to the agricultural 
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community, and that the population figure should be placed at 
a higher average for the towns than for the country. What 
that allowance should be is a question that will have to be 
decided by Parliament, but it would not be excessive if it were 
placed at 5000 above and below respectively what might be 
called the flat rate for the whole of the 670 seats, this figure 
standing at present at 67,500. Each of the ten chief divisions 
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should be looked upon as self-contained, and any adjustments 
necessary should be made within their borders respectively, as 
in this way the problem is considerably simplified. 


Ill 


Having got thus far it‘ may be asked What is to be done 
now, and how will the difficulties be overcome in the Third 
Stage, when the question of boundaries becomes paramount in 
any solution based on single-member areas? There can only 
be one answer to this—namely that provided the problem is 
attacked with a sincere desire to deal justly and fairly by all, 
there are no difficulties; they only arise when one side endea- 
vours to obtain an advantage over the other. I well remember, 
when talking this matter over one day with a well-known 
Parliamentarian, he expressed himself somewhat as follows: 
‘There is not much to be said against the plan you put forward, 
but it would not do to take away any of the present repre- 
sentation of Blankshire. The people of that county have certain 
sturdy characteristics peculiar to Blankshire, and our Parlia- 
mentary institutions would suffer a distinct loss were the county 
to return a lesser number of members than it does now.’ What 
as a Devonshire member could I possibly do but at once reply 
that Blankshire was not unique in this respect, since I had 
come to exactly the same conclusion about Devonshire, where 
any diminution of representation would mean more than merely 
the county’s loss? If Blankshire was to receive any favours, 
Devonshire must be there too! And this would be the attitude 
of all the 670 members, who would each very naturally try 
to do the best for their own counties or constituencies, from 
which it follows that the only line possible is to treat the 
problem as a whole and look at it from its broadest aspect; 
for anybody is put in a very false position if he cries ‘ Down 
with Kilkenny’ and at the same time intends if possible to 
maintain the status quo at King’s Lynn. The case against 
either Waterford or Wicklow with their diminutive electorate 
is an overwhelming one, but would surely fall to the ground 
if at the same time you decline to discuss an alteration to 
Winchester and Whitehaven.” It would of course be a sheer 
waste of time. So the same principle must be adhered to in 
the Third Stage as has been illustrated in the First, when the 
total population was grouped into the ten primary blocks, this 
principle affirming that any ten thousand people in Durham or 


* Kilkenny 1676 King’s Lynn 3763 
Waterford 3201 Winchester 3270 
Wicklow 4456 Whitehaven 3002. 


The average electorate for English seats is over 13,000. 
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Devonshire have approximately the same interest in the good 
government of the realm as any ten thousand in Derbyshire or 
Dorset. Working on these lines in allotting parliamentary 
representation you cannot go very far wrong. It would of 
course be pedantic to insist on an exact mathematical equality 
as between seat and seat; rather should an effort be made to 
harmonise the principle with consideration for all county 
boundaries or old landmarks and with a due regard to local - 
sentiment. An exception would have to be made here and there 
to the general symmetry of the scheme as a whole, but it might 
be as well to bear in mind that just as hard cases make bad law 
so would too many exceptions make an unsatisfactory Redistribu- 
tion scheme. 

Before leaving this section a suggestion might be put forward 
by way of illustration as to how a county might be divided up; 
let ‘us take Gloucestershire, which, with its population of 
' 672,581, would be entitled to ten members, though of course the 
same plan would be applicable to any county entitled to less 
or more representatives. What would be the best way to pro- 
ceed? Surely you could hardly find a more satisfactory method 
than to consult the county itself, and ask it, when its represen- 
tative men had duly considered the problem as to how the ten 
seats should be apportioned, to forward the considered scheme 
to the minister in charge of the Bill. Let the Lord Lieutenant 
be asked to appoint a small committee of ten (or a less number) 
of well-known and responsible politicians from one side, and a 
similar number of leading party men from the other side, and 
it is not too much to say that a satisfactory plan would very 
soon be forthcoming, which, if approved, would eventually be 
embodied in the schedule of the Bill. The chief factor neces- 
sary would be to arrange that each side should have the same 
number of delegates, so that neither had any advantage over the 
other, thus eliminating all temptation to produce anything but 
an equal and well-balanced scheme that would do justice to the 
county as a whole. Equipped as they would be with complete 
local knowledge, and having the ordnance maps and the Census 
returns of each parish to work on, there would be no more diffi- 
culty in building up the ten constituencies on a sensible and 
mutually satisfactory plan than in assembling together the 
scattered pieces of a puzzle. 


IV 


One word as to the franchise. The two questions are gener- 
ally dealt with in Parliament together, and have therefore come 
to be considered as one and the same thing by the public, though 
of course in a sense they are quite distinct. It would be through 


, 
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Redistribution that one member was allotted, for instance, to 
every block of 100,000 population. A Franchise Bill, on the 
other hand, selects and declares which particular individuals out 
of that 100,000 should be allowed to cast a vote for electing this 
member. In this particular case it would probably mean some- 
thing over 25,000 electors, for unless the law is altered sex would 
bar out rather more than half the total number, while further 
reductions would be due to age and other disabilities. The 
latest return gives the number of voters in the United Kingdom 
as 8,058,025, and though proposals were introduced into Parlia- 
ment which would increase this total to nearly eleven millions, 
circumstances made it impossible at the time for the matter to 
be further proceeded with. All parties would welcome a simpli- 
fication of the complicated and harassing franchise laws, which 
have got so entangled that even lawyers are not sure of their 
interpretation, and which at present keep a great many off the 
register who are otherwise well qualified to vote; but care must 
be taken that any widening of the franchise which this simplifi- 
cation entails is not carried to undue lengths. There is a 
growing body of opinion in favour of the vote being conditional 
on certain tests or qualifications of an educational nature, size 
of family, readiness to undertake some sort of military service, 
and so on, and though there may be practical difficulties in 
carrying out these ideas, I certainly think that if the register is 
to be largely increased the change should be accompanied by an 
alteration in the age to vote from twenty-one to twenty-five 
years. 


V 


One more point remains to be discussed. The country is 
gradually being seized with the idea that a General Election must 
take place to decide whether the Home Rule Bill shall or shall 
not find its place on the Statute Book, and the Government are 
by this time fully aware that, if Ulster is to be coerced and 
driven out of her position in our Constitution, such a plan can 
only be carried through with the clearest mandate from the 
electorate of the United Kingdom. How then would a Redis- 
tribution affect the situation if carried out (as at the beginning 
of this article it is maintained it should be) before a Home Rule 
General Election? The answer is—Practically not at all. To 
make this quite clear, let us assume that a Redistribution has 
been carried out on the 10 per cent. basis, giving to each of the 
ten primary divisions of the United Kingdom their exact voting 
strength. The General Election then takes place’, and the policy 
of Home Rule is either accepted or rejected at the polls. Let us 
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see what would happen in either case. If the country decided 
on the maintenance of the Union, we should ‘ carry on’ with a 
distribution of political power throughout the United Kingdom 
that might well last another thirty years before any change was 
necessary. On the other hand, if the verdict went in favour of 
Home Rule, the situation would be still unchanged except to 
this extent, that one of the units—Ireland—under the provisions 
of the Home Rule Bill would then be given forty-two members 
at Westminster instead of the sixty-five that her population 
entitled her to, while the other nine units would be in possession 
of their exact quota of representation. In fact the only thing 
necessary would be the reprinting of the registers in Ireland, in 
which the electorate would have to be grouped afresh into forty- 
two constituencies instead of sixty-five. That is the waole 
change that would be necessary. In the first case, under ihe 
10 per cent. plan every unit is correctly represented; in the 
other, nine out of the ten units have their correct number of 
members, only the tenth one being incorrect, and this under the 
provisions of the Home Rule Bill itself. Such a fair and demo- 
cratic solution seems cheaply purchased at the cost of printing 
new Irish registers. 

There is no sufficient reason therefore why a Redistribution 
of seats on the above lines should not be carried out within the 
next six months, for all the data are available. Provided popula- 
tion is taken as the basis the scheme could be taken in hand at 
once, for it makes no difference to the broad (10 per cent.) 
principle whether the franchise is eventually extended or cur- 
tailed, whether the sex disability is removed and women are 
allowed to vote, whether the system of proportional representa- 
tion is adopted, or whether the present arrangement of single- 
member areas is retained. On whatever lines the franchise may 
be settled it will be found that the law of averages is sufficient 
to ensure that the same conditions will equally apply in any par- 
ticular block of population. At the present moment a strong 
demand is being put forward to have the question of Home Rule 
submitted to the verdict of a General Election, but it is impossible 
to think that this solution alone can be satisfactory if the two 
chief parties to the question at issue—England and Ireland—-are 
to enter the lists on such a different level. I have heard it 
argued that it is justifiable that an Irish vote should count double 
an English vote on the question of Home Rule, since the ques- 
tion so much nearer affects the smaller country; but if this 
theory were correct its supporters would find themselves in this 
difficulty—namely, that it would also be right that a Welsh vote 
should count double an English vote on the Welsh Church 
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question ; by no possibility could it be right in an English-Welsh 
controversy that the Irish elector should be so equipped, except 
on the grounds that England has no rights at all. 

The more this question is studied the more inevitable will 
be the conclusion that the representatives of the four portions 
of the United Kingdom should meet together in the conference 
chamber as equals, representing as near as possible an identical _ 
amount of public backing ; and if the solution, whatever it may 
be, of our present difficulties is to have any value or any per- 
manence whatever, the way surely points to a reform of the 
House of Commons as an essential preliminary. 


CiIvE MORRISON-BELL. 





A MINIMUM WAGE FOR AGRICULTURE 


Ir is the tradition of English legislation that the State shall 
not interfere in private industry except with the purpose of 
remedying some definite abuse. Some persons, of course, 
- approve of and advocate State action on grounds of general 
principle. The main body of social reformers are not, how- 
ever, Socialists in that sense. They hold that ‘the system of 
natural liberty,’ for all its faults, works, on the whole, fairly 
satisfactorily ; that interference from outside with the complex 
and delicate mechanism of a modern industrial community is 
a matter of such difficulty that mistakes leading to serious con- 
sequences may easily be made; and that, therefore, the burden 
of proof lies always on those who advocate, rather than on those 
who oppose, such interference. In short, before they will agree 
that governmental interference is desirable, they require evidence 
that some definite evil exists, for the combating of which 
there are no other readily available means. The proposals, 
which have recently assumed practical importance, for the 
establishment of Wages Boards instructed to determine minimum 
rates of wages for agricultural labourers, have been put forward 
by their authors with a full recognition of this general attitude 
of Englishmen towards State.action. The burden of proof is 
admitted and has been taken up. There is, the advocates of 
these proposals declare, a definite evil, urgently crying for a 
remedy, in the low wages that agricultural labourers in many 
parts of the-country can be proved at the present time to receive. 
Their wage-rates are in many cases ‘too low,’ and it is, for 
that reason, the business of the State to raise them. Indict- 
ment and practical proposal go together. The latter is grounded 
upon the former, and the two must, therefore, be examined 
in close connexion with one another. 


II 


It is plain enough that no problem is likely to be attacked 
successfully till such ambiguities as may lurk in the statement 
of it have been removed. In the present case classifying pre- 
liminary work of this kind is urgently needed. For the general 
notion of a wage-rate that is ‘too low’ is not clear in itself; 
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nor is it interpreted in the same way by all those who make 
use of it. A moment’s reflexion shows that the term carries 
an implicit reference to some rate of wage which, if estab- 
lished, would be proper and right, and of which the actual 
wage falls short. Among those persons, however, who main- 
tain that agricultural wages are frequently ‘too low,’ there 
are two broad groups. The one contend that a considerable 
number of agricultural labourers receive less than a ‘ fair wage’ ; 
the other, that a considerable number receive less than a ‘ living 
wage.’ These two conceptions are not equivalent; nor is the 
practical policy built upon the notion of the fair wage by any 
means identical with that built upon the rival foundation. 
Before, therefore, any attempt is made to investigate the effects 
of current proposals, it is desirable to examine the meaning 
and validity of the claim that existing agricultural wages fre- 
quently fall short of a ‘fair wage’ and a ‘living wage’ 
respectively. ; : 


Il 


The exact meaning of the term ‘fair wage’ is by no means 
easy to define. Dr. Marshall has suggested that the rate of 
wage prevailing in any occupation may be considered ‘fair,’ 
when it is ‘about on a level with the average payment for 
tasks in other trades which are of equal difficulty and dis- 
agreeableness, which require equally rare natural abilities and 
an equally expensive training.’’ A fair wage in this sense is 
equivalent to what economists call the ‘normal wage.’ It is 
the wage that would prevail in the occupation if economic 
forces had perfectly free play; that is to say, if the work- 
people had complete knowledge as to the rates of wages pre- 
vailing everywhere, and were not hindered in any way from 
moving from points of relatively dow rates to points of relatively 
high rates. It js, in short, the usual rate of wages that is 
paid to workpeople of similar efficiency elsewhere. ° This view 
of the meaning of fairness conforms, I think, roughly to the 
common understanding of the term. In the abstract it is simple 
and clear enough. So soon, however, as we attempt to apply 
the conception to particular problems, a serious difficulty 
emerges. Within what limits are we to interpret the term 
‘elsewhere’? The current, or predominant, rate of wages 
for workpeople of a given degree of efficiency. is not necessarily 
the same in all districts or occupations. I do not mean by this 
merely that the money rate of wages is not everywhere the 
same; for, of course, money differences may be wholly nominal, 
being offset and balanced by exactly compensating differences 


* Preface to Mr. L. L. Price’s Industrial Peace, p. xiii. 
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in the cost of living in different places and in local or trade customs 
concerning additional payments in kind. Besides nominal differ- 
ences, however, there may, and often do, exist real differences 
between the money’s worth of the rate of wages ruling 
for work of given efficiency in different districts or occupations. 
About this fact there is no dispute. If then the real rate of 
wages paid to a workman in one district or occupation is equal 
to the rate current for similar work in that district or occupa- 
tion, but lower than the rate current for such work in certain 
other districts or occupations, are we to say that the rate is 
fair or unfair? From our present point of view, this question, 
though it appears at first sight to be of more substantial signifi- 
cance, is really concerned with nothing more than the definition 
of a term. I propose, therefore, to get over the difficulty which 
it suggests by a verbal device. When a wage-rate is paid equal 
to the rate current for similar workmen in the same trade and 
neighbourhood, I shall call that wage-rate ‘fair in the narrower 
sense’; and, when a rate is paid equal to the predominant 
rate for similar work throughout the country and in the generality 
of trades, I shall call it ‘fair in the wider sense.’ This dis- 
tinction is itself, of course, anything but precise. It will serve, 
however, for the purpose at present in view. Let us, with its 
help, investigate the charge that the wages of agricultural 
labourers in England are frequently ‘ unfair.’ 

It is sometimes thought that unfairness in the narrower 
sense is demonstrated by the fact that the real wages (allowance 
being made for differences in the amount of payments in kind) 
often: differ very considerably as between individual farms in 
the same county. To what extent variations of this kind exist 
cannot be definitely determined. It appears from Mr. Wilson 
Fox’s inquiries that, in the purely agricultural counties, such 
as Norfolk and Suffolk, the difference between the highest and 
lowest rates paid in the several rural districts is generally in 
the neighbourhood of 1s. or 2s.*_ The recent Land Inquiry Com- 
mittee reach the same general conclusion, though their emphasis 
is different, when they write; ‘ Again and again we have found 
two farms, almost side by side, where the total earnings of 
the labourers varied by as much as 2s. a week.’* In the counties 
which are not purely agricultural considerably larger differences 
are found. Thus, Mr. Wilson Fox writes that, in counties ‘ such 
as Durham, which contains coal mines, in Essex, which abuts 
on the metropolis, or Worcester and Warwick, where the agri- 
cultural industry in certain parts is considerably affected by the 
proximity of Birmingham and other manufacturing districts of 
the Midlands, the differences amount to as much as 7s. or 8s.’ * 


2 Second Report on Earnings of Agricultural Labourers, 1905, p. 150. 
* Report of the Land Inquiry Committee, p. 18. ?* 
* Second Report on Earnings of Agricultural Labourers, 1905, p. 150. 
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If, therefore, the fact that differences exist between the wage- 
rates paid to agricultural labourers in the same neighbourhood 
is a proof of ‘ unfairness in the narrower sense,’ the prevalence 
of such unfairness on a considerable scale may be taken ag 
established. And the case is exactly similar with ‘ unfairness 
in the wider sense.’ It is well known that the average real 
wages of agricultural labourers are very much lower in some 
counties than in others. In 1907 the average weekly earnings 
of ordinary agricultural labourers (payments in kind and so forth 
being counted in) were in Derbyshire and Middlesex over 20s. 
and in Lancashire 19s. 10d., while in Norfolk they amounted 
only to 15s. 4d., and in Oxfordshire to 14s. 1ld. The remain- 
ing counties of England had weekly earnings intermediate 
between these extreme figures, while in Ireland earnings were 
everywhere much lower, falling in Mayo, Roscommon, and 
Sligo below 10s. a week.’ The common assumption that facts 
of this kind can be taken to prove the prevalence of unfair- 
ness is, however, over-hasty. For the statistics, though, of 
course, they demonstrate that agricultural workmen in different 
counties and parts of counties receive widely divergent wage- 
rates, do not demonstrate that agricultural workmen of similar 
efficiency receive divergent wage-rates. So far as the figures 
go, it might be the case that no unfairness whatever exists, 
but that all the divergences recorded in the weekly earnings 
exactly correspond to divergences in efficiency. Nor need we 
stop at the proof that this is possible. It is certain that at any 
rate a considerable part of existing divergences in wages are asso- 
ciated with divergences in efficiency. Agricultural wages in the 
North of England are, for example, well known to be much higher 
than in the South. But it isalso well known that,in Mr. Wilson 
Fox’s words, the labourers of the North ‘ have been right away 
through from the beginning of last century a finer race, physically 
and intellectually, than the Southerners.’* It might seem, 
indeed, less likely that differences of efficiency should account 
for the variations in wage-rates between different parts of the 
same county; and it is a natural opinion that the farmers 
who do not live near mines and factories are enabled by that 
fact to deprive their workpeople of a part of the wage which, if 
they did live near such rival fields of employment, these same 
workpeople could compel them to pay. Natural, however, 
though this opinion is, its validity is far indeed from being 
demonstrated. The knowledge that wages are higher in the 
neighbourhood of mines and factories acts as a magnet to attract 
the more efficient workers there, while the difficulty that less 


5 Cd. 5460, pp. xvii. and xxv. 
* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1903, p. 318. 
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efficient men are likely to experience in finding employment at 
the higher rate tends to drive these men away. In view of these 
familiar tendencies, we are compelled to hold that the statistical 
arguments commonly advanced to prove that the wages paid 
to agricultural labourers are frequently unfair, fail to attain their 
object. The question whether there is, in fact, unfairness, 
must, therefore, be decided, if it can be decided at all, by con- 
siderations of a different order. 

Now, everybody is aware that agricultural workmen are 
exceedingly ignorant of what is going on outside their immediate 
neighbourhood, that their poverty is too great to allow them 
to hold out for long against attempts to break down, or keep 
down, the price of their labour, and that they are without the 
support of a trade union organisation. These circumstances 
place them in an exceedingly weak position for bargaining with 
the farmers—a position, too, whose weakness is further 
emphasised when, as is often the case, their employers are 
also the persons from whom they hire their houses. Con- 
ditions of this sort are obviously favourable to the existence 
of unfairness, both in the narrower and in the wider sense 
of the term, in the wage-rates which they find it necessary to 
accept. The substance of the matter is that farmers, if they 
wish to be unfair, are so situated that their will cannot readily 
‘be thwarted. This does not, of course, make it certain that 
any unfairness does, in fact, prevail. We shall not, however, 
be libelling human nature if we assume that it makes the pre- 
valence of a considerable mass of unfairness in a high degree 
probable. With the information at present available, it is not 
possible to say more than this. 


IV 


The conception of the ‘living wage’ is in some ways even 
harder than that of the ‘fair wage’ to define precisely. In 
its most obvious and natural sense, the term seems to mean 
a wage sufficient to enable the recipient of it to attain, with- 
out further help-from charity or the Poor Law, to a certain 
definite standard of life, below which public opinion holds it 
unreasonable that the estate of any citizen should be allowed 
to fall. It is plain, however, that, if the conception is to be 
taken as the corner-stone of a practical policy, it cannot be 
given so general an interpretation as this. For the sum of 
money required to provide a living wage in the above sense 
will clearly be quite different in the case of different work- 
people. An income that affords more than a ‘living wage’ 
to a bachelor, or, more obviously still, to a man with a grown- 
up family whose sons and daughters are contributing largely 
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to the expenses of the household, may afford much less than 
a living wage to the father of a number of children as yet 
too young to earn anything. In view of this difficulty, those 
social reformers who aspire to use the conception of the living 
wage in practice find it necessary to restrict in a somewhat 
arbitrary manner the meaning they attach to it. A living 
wage becomes for them a wage sufficient to enable a work- 
man with a family of average size, and experiencing average 
good fortune in respect of sickness and unemployment, to attain 
throughout his working life to the standard of living that is 
deemed to constitute a reasonable minimum. The Land Inquiry 
Committee approached the question along these lines, and 
reached the conclusion that a living wage is ‘such a sum as 
will enable the labourer to keep himself and an average family 
in a state of physical efficiency and to pay a commercial rent 
for his cottage.’’ It is in the light of the term thus defined 
that they condemn the existing state of agricultural wages in 
England. Their charge, furthermore—and this is an important 
point—is not based in any way upon the fact that certain old 
and infirm labourers are paid at a very low rate. They 
agree that, as things are, such men often must be paid less 
than a ‘living wage,’ and they even lay it down that, ‘in 
any legislation dealing with the minimum wage for agricultural 
labourers, the farmers shall be allowed to pay lower rates to 
the old and infirm than to the rest of their labourers.’* When, 
therefore, they assert that existing wages in agriculture are 
frequently less than a living wage, their meaning is that the 
wages, not merely of exceptionally inefficient persons, but of 
ordinary able-bodied labourers, frequently fall short of this ideal. 
This is the indictment whose validity we have to investigate. 
It is well known that the amount of the weekly earnings 
which are required to enable a labourer to keep himself and 
an average family in a state of physical efficiency has been 
made the subject of study by a number of writers. It is also 
well known that such calculations are necessarily exposed to 
much doubt—so much doubt, indeed, that I am unwilling to 
commit myself, in however guarded and general a way, to any 
specific figure. Detailed calculations, however, as to the precise 
earnings which would constitute a living wage are not necessary 
for our purpose. The facts as to the actual earnings of 
agricultural labourers are of a kind to make such accuracy 
superfluous. The most recent official inquiry on the subject 
refers to the year 1907, and its broad results are embodied in 


* Report of the Land Inquiry Committee, p. 47. 
* Ibid. p. 50. 
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the following table.’ The amounts stated refer exclusively to 
‘adult male agricultural labourers regularly employed,’ and they 
are inclusive of the estimated value of allowances in kind and 
of all extra cash earnings such as those paid at harvest. 


Average Weekly Earnings in 1907 of 


England... ‘ 

Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire 

Scotland . 

Ireland . 


eS She 


| 


In addition to the above statement of general averages, 
detailed information as to the average earnings of all classes 
of agricultural servants jointly is furnished for each county 
separately. The counties in which earnings were highest in each 
of the four countries are shown in the following table : *° 
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The counties in each country in which earnings were lowest 
are shown in the next table : * 


These averages for all classes of agricultural labourers are, of 
course, higher than the corresponding averages—which are only 
available in the case of England and Scotland—for ordinary 
* Cd. 5460, p. xii. 1° Ibid., p. xii. ™ Ibid., p. xiii 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 442 , 4F 
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agricultural labourers. The figures for these men in the English 
and Scotch counties of lowest wage are : 


s. d. 
Oxfordshire Z ; : : : ‘ . Wail 
Norfolk © ; ? : é p : ; 4 
Suffolk ; : scat : ; ‘ . 19 
Caithness . ‘ - z : 2 5 ae 
Shetland and Orkney i ‘ : 1 - 13104 


The average county earnings shown in the last of these tables 
are evidently very low; and it must, furthermore, be recollected 
that the earnings of a considerable number of individuals are 
likely to fall some way below the average of their county. In 
these circumstances it seems to me evident, without any 
elaborate study of retail prices and food values, that many 
agricultural labourers must be earning less than is required 
to maintain the full physical efficiency of themselves and their 
families. No doubt, the evil condition of their estate is miti- 
gated by the fact that those with the largest families, and 
therefore the largest needs, are often helped by the earnings 
of some of their children. When all is said, however, weekly 
earnings of sixteen, fifteen, and fourteen—to say nothing of 
eleven—shillings for adult able-bodied men can hardly be called 
living wages, in any sense that will allow humane men to 
contemplate them with satisfaction. 


V 


Our inquiry into the’ indictment levied against existing 
conditions of agricultural wages is now complete. The ground 
is, therefore, prepared for the question whether a legal system 
of minimum wages designed to prevent the hiring of labourers 
for less, on the one hand, than fair wages, on the other hand, 
than living wages, is likely to prove, on the whole, socially 
advantageous. In the present section I shall discuss the efficacy 
of the legal minimum as a remedy for ‘unfair’ wages, and, 
in this connexion, I shall deal first with the problem of 
‘unfairness in the narrower sense.’ Thus, it will be presumed 
that the predominant rate of wages in some districts is a 
fair rate, but that certain individual farmers within the district 
are paying to men of normal efficiency less than the predominant 
rate. What would be the effect of a legally imposed minimum 
wage, so arranged as to prevent them from doing this? We 
are here, it will be noticed, upon ground which the practice 
of industry has already often traversed. The idea of compelling 
all employers in a district to pay a wage not less than that 
currently paid by reputable employers there lies at the back 


12 Cd. 5460, pp. xvii. and xxiv. 
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of the trade union policy of the ‘standard rate.’ It is also 
frequently embodied among the conditions which municipalities 
and other public bodies impose upon firms tendering for 
contracts. To such a policy it is often objected that some of 
the employers—in the particular case we are now considering, 
some of the farmers—are working under such conditions that 
to forbid them to pay less than the current ruling rate of wages 
would mean compelling them to abandon their business, and 
so, by rendering their former workpeople unemployed, would 
greatly worsen, instead of bettering, their position. This 
objection is, however, a short-sighted one. In the first place, 
such farmers as employ their energies in screwing advantage 
out of the ignorance and necessities of their labourers, if pre- 
vented from engaging in this form of anti-social activity, would 
be stimulated to divert these energies towards abler manage- 
ment of their business; and so might, in the end, be little 
worse off than before. In the second place, ‘bad’ employers 
who beat down their workpeople’s wages are often impelled 
to do this by the fact that they are themselves of inferior 
capacity as compared with their competitors, and are, there- 
fore, unable, by the employment of legitimate methods only, 
to maintain their position. It is quite true that the enforce- 
ment upon them of the wage-rate current among ‘reputable 
employers’ would tend to drive such men out of business. 
That, hawever, is a desirable, and not an undesirable, result. 
It does not mean that their place in industry would become 
vacant, or, in the special case of agriculture, that their farms 
would remain unoccupied. It means rather that more capable 
men would take their place, who, just because they were more 
capable, could afford to pay the current rate of wages. In 
fact, the enforcement of this rate upon all farmers, by putting 
competition upon more equal terms, would strengthen and speed- 
up the socially advantageous tendency towards the suppression 
of less competent by more competent agriculturalists. At the 
moment when it forced the disappearance of an incompetent 
farmer, it might, indeed, throw some labourers out of 
work. This, however, would be a momentary evil. In a very 
short time a new employer for their labour would take the place 
of the old. The demand for labour in agriculture, on the whole, 
would not be diminished, but, on the contrary, would be slightly 
increased. Labourers upon whom formerly exploitation was 
practised would now be exploited no longer. Their employ- 
ment would be as extensive as before; their wages would be 
rather larger; and there would be no compensating evil to be 
set against this gain. 

Tn some circumstances a similar optimistic forecast can be 

’ 4¥r2 
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given concerning the effect of minimum wage legislation designed 
to combat unfairness in the wider sense—to prevent, that is 
to say, the predominant rate of agricultural wages in particular 
districts from standing below the rate current for work of 
corresponding efficiency in the generality of districts and in other 
occupations. It appears to be the case that farm wages are 
sometimes kept down, in the face of economic forces tending 
to raise them, by what is, in effect, a species of monopolistic 
action on the part of a group of local farmers. The rate of 
pay to agricultural labourers has become a matter of tradition 
and custom. Though conditions are now quite different from 
what they were when this tradition crystallised, nobody ventures 
to take the initiative in breaking away from it. 


The farmer [says the Report of the Land Inquiry Committee] has 
been accustomed to pay a certain wage and to feel that the conditions of 
farming would not allow him to go beyond that limit, and we have found 
instances of his going without labour for a time rather than grant a rise 
in wages. . . . His line of defence is greatly strengthened by the solidarity 
of interests among farmers. If an employer in the town wishes to make a 
substantial advance in wages, he can afford to be indifferent to the resent- 

‘ment, if any, among other employers. But the personal bonds between 
farmers are extremely close, and the best employer of labour is sensitive 
to social ostracism. From many parts of the country we have heard of 
cases where farmers would willingly raise wages but for fear of local 
opinion. Thus, a farmer told us that, to avoid the appearance of paying 
higher wages than the farmers round him, he had actually resorted to 
subterfuge and adopted a bonus method of payment.?* 


Now, so far as the unfairly low level of wages in particular 
districts relatively to other districts, or of agriculture as a whole 
relatively to other industries, is due to this type of cause, 
the enforcement from without of a higher rate is wholly desir- 
able. Under present arrangements some groups of farmers are 
unconsciously playing the part of a ring of monopolists, paying 
their workpeople less than the value of the marginal net pro- 
duct of their work, and holding away from agriculture labour 
that might, with great advantage to the whole community, be 
employed there. The enforcement of a minimum wage in excess 
of current local rates, to break down custom, inertia and tacit 
combination, would not only increase the wages of individual 
labourers but would increase, not artificially but in a way 
advantageous to the economic interests of the community, at 
once the number of persons employed in agriculture and the 
aggregate amount of agricultural production. To set against 
these advantages there would be no compensating disadvantage. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that unfair wage- 
rates in agriculture are in all cases due to this class of cause. 


%* Report of the Land Inquiry Committee, p. 40. 
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An alternative explanation is that abnormally low rates, when 
they exist, are due to the fact that, for the time being, the 
supply of agricultural labour in the districts concerned is exces- 
sive relatively to the demand. An excessive supply tends 
naturally to prevail in any occupation in which the demand 
for labour is falling, whether on account of mechanical inventions 
or increasing foreign competition, or for any other reason. And, 
at all events until recently, the demand for labour in agriculture 
was certainly falling in the United Kingdom as a whole, and 
was probably falling more markedly in some parts of it than 
in others. In so far as ‘unfair’ wage-rates prevail from this 
cause, they tend gradually to be corrected by an outflow of 
labour from agricultural occupations in all districts, and 
especially in those districts of more than ordinarily depressed 
demand. This outflow is economically advantageous, because 
it transfers men to occupations where their work is more pro- 
ductive; and it is directly promoted by the existence of the 
abnormally low wage-rates of depressed districts. To force 
the wage-rate paid in these districts up to the level of that 
paid to workpeople of similar efficiency in the generality of 
districts and in other occupations would very probably have 
the effect of calling back to agriculture—not, be it noted, to 
employment in agriculture, because the amount of employment 
there would actually be diminished by the higher rate—men 
whom it should be our object to encourage as speedily as possible 
to abandon agricultural occupations, possibly altogether, and 
certainly in the more depressed districts. As a remedy, there- 
fore, for the disease we have diagnosed in this paragraph, 
minimum wage legislation might well turn out to be the reverse 
of desirable. 

What has been said leads to the following practical con- 
clusions. The establishment of Wages Boards instructed to 
combat ‘unfair’ wages in the several agricultural districts is 
likely to lead to good or bad results, according to the manner 
in which these Boards interpret their functions. First, if they 
can enforce throughout each of the several districts—the 
districts being assumed to be fairly small—a wage-rate for men 
of ordinary efficiency equal to that predominantly paid by 
reputable employers in the district, they will do unalloyed good. 
Secondly, if they can force up the predominant rate paid in 
each district to the rate which farmers would tend to offer 
if they were not held back by tradition and tacit combination, 
they will again do unalloyed good. But, thirdly, if in any district 
the natural economic wage of agricultural labour, when the 
influence of tradition and combination has been eliminated, 


_ is less than the rate paid to similar labour elsewhere, because 
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the supply of agricultural labour is unduly large, the element 
of unfairness which then subsists cannot with advantage be 
attacked by Wages Boards. External interference with the wage- 
rate would be more likely to hinder than to assist the healing 
influence of normal economic forces. 


VI 


There remains for discussion the efficacy of a legal system 
of minimum wages as a remedy for the evil circumstance that 
the earnings of able-bodied agricultural labourers are often less 
than a ‘living wage.’ Throughout the discussion of this matter 
One point must be clearly borne in mind. In an earlier section 
reasons have been advanced for believing that, as things are at 
present, a considerable number of agricultural labourers are 
paid less than a living wage. Nothing that was said, however, 
enables us to conclude that this state of things would continue 
to prevail, if the policy of attacking unfair wages, which was 
discussed in the last section, was effectively carried through. 
Actual wages in agriculture are often less than living wages, 
but fair wages in agriculture might not—as regards able-bodied 
men, for whom alone a ‘living minimum’ is advocated—be 
open to this charge. It follows that the discussion we have 
now to undertake must be largely hypothetical in character. 
We must say, ‘ Suppose that fair wages are everywhere estab- 
lished, and suppose that, in some districts, these wages, in 
respect of able-bodied labourers, turn out to be less than a 
living wage; is it desirable, in these circumstances, that the 
machinery of Wages Boards should be employed to force the 
rate of wage, which has already, ex hypothesi, attained to the 
ideal of fairness, towards the different and more elevated ideal 
of a “‘living minimum’ ?’ This problem, and not something 
simpler and more concrete, is the issue now before us. In 
the discussion of it so many complications are encountered that 
we shall be well advised to advance by stages. In the first 
instance, therefore, the possibility that enhanced wages may 
react to make the labourers more efficient will be ignored. 
It will be assumed that no such reactions occur, and it will 
be asked, on that assumption, what the effect of minimum wage 
legislation of the kind contemplated is likely to be. 

If our problem had to do with an occupation employing 
only a small number of workpeople, it would be necessary to 
take serious account of a tendency by which the effect of the 
minimum wage policy might be almost, if not completely, 
nullified. In such a case, the enforcement of a wage-rate in 
the occupation higher than the rate current elsewhere for work- 
people of a given grade might be met by the substitution for 
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the workpeople at present engaged there of other workpeople 
of a somewhat higher grade. The whole effect, in short, might 
consist in a redistribution of workpeople between the occupation 
in which the minimum was enforced and other occupations ; 
better men coming into the minimum wage occupation and 
getting there the wage they previously got elsewhere, whilst 
the men formerly employed in that occupation were transferred 
to other occupations and received there the wage that they 
were receiving before. It appears that, when the wages of 
dock labourers were raised after the great strike of 1889, the 
deck companies met the new situation, in part, by importing 
strong men from the country, whose labour was better worth 
the ‘tanner’ they were obliged to pay. If the legislative 
minimum wage were set so low that it affected only exceptional 
places, where the average efficiency, and, therefore, the current 
earnings of labour, were abnormally low, it might well be that 
some such shuffling as this in the distribution of different grades 
of workpeople would constitute the main part of its ultimate 
result. It is very important that this possibility should not 
be forgotten ; for, unless it is borne in mind, we shall be in 
danger of greatly exaggerating the real effect on wages as a 
whole that legislative interference with the rates paid in 
particular occupations is capable of bringing about. Neverthe- 
less, we must not suppose, especially if the minimum wage 
is set so high as to become operative in respect of consider- 
able areas, that the kind of reaction just described will exhaust 
the whole of its effects. To display the rest of these, there- 
fore, I shall now leave this reaction out of account. It will 
be assumed that the wage-rate of ordinary agricultural labourers 
in certain districts is forced up, without the labourers formerly 
employed there being supplanted by new men of a higher grade. 
What would be the effect of the minimum wage legislation in 
this case? 

It is fairly plain that the first step towards the solution 
of this problem must be to determine the effect produced on 
the quantity of employment in British agriculture. If we look, 
as it is natural to do in the first instance, at the kind of com- 
modity that agricultural labour helps to produce, it seems to 
be certain that a large reduction in employment must result, 
For the products of the farmer in England are exposed to com- 
petition from enormous foreign sources of supply. Anything, 
therefore, that increases the cost of production here, even to 
a small extent, must cause the native supply to shrink before 
the foreign supply. As a result, grass land will take the place 
of arable land; and casual and intermittent engagements will 
take the place of engagements that were in effect, if not in 


’ 
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name, more or less permanent. In fact, the quantity of employ- 
ment in agriculture must, as it seems, be greatly diminished. 
This inference, however, is seen on reflexion to be open to 
serious dispute. For, in reaching it, we have ignored the fact 
that agricultural products are the fruit, not simply of labour, but 
of labour working in conjunction with land. In view of this 
circumstance, it may be retorted that the artificial enhancement 
of the iabourer’s wage can be taken wholly out of rents; and 
that, therefore, it will neither involve any increase in the cost 
of native products nor cause the output of these products to 
contract before the competition of foreign imports. Ultimately, 
the argument runs, the required transference of the burden to 
rents will be secured by the normal operation of economic forces; 
and, in order to prevent any temporary mal-adjustment, these 
forces can be speeded-up by law. Thus, the Land Inquiry Com- 
mittee write : 

It should be laid down, as an essential feature in any legislation deal- 

ing with the minimum wage, that a farmer who is able to prove that the 
rise in wages has put upon him an increased burden, should have the 
right to apply to some judicial body for a readjustment of his rent. 
It is a widely held opinion that this power of throwing the 
burden necessitated by a rise of wages upon the shoulders of 
the landlords would enable the rise to take place without any 
check to production or employment. This opinion is clearly 
one that needs to be examined with care. 

The truth of the matter appears to be as follows. First, 
the fact that agricultural labour is employed in co-operation 
with land makes the demand for it less elastic than it would 
otherwise be. Hence, an artificial element in the wage-rate 
does not increase the supply price of agricultural produce so 
much as it would do if no rents existed; and, hence again, it 
does not diminish output or employment so much as it would 
do in that case. Furthermore, the tendency to transfer part 
of the burden to rent can, if desired, be assisted and speeded- 
up by legislation. Thus, Parliament can provide that all con- 
tracts between landlords and tenants shall automatically cease 
when the minimum wage law is introduced, and they can ensure 
that the new bargains rendered appropriate by it shall be entered 
into at once. It is, however, a mistake to suppose that normal 
economic forces, whether or not they are ‘speeded-up,’ tend, 
through this victimisation of rents, to prevent production and 
employment from being contracted at all. The burden created 
by the increase in the wage-rate, being proportional to the 
amount of labour employed, is in part susceptible of evasion 
by a contraction in the size of the labour force, and, conse- 

* Report of the Land Inquiry Committee, p. 62. 
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quently, some contraction is almost certain to take place. 
Secondly, however, the proposal which the Land Inquiry Com- 
mittee has put forward in the matter of rents, though the Com- 
mittee themselves appear to regard it as a mere legislative 
speeding-up of normal economic tendencies, is, in reality, some- 
thing quite other than this. For what their proposal amounts 
to is that farmers should be given a legal claim upon their land- 
lords exactly proportioned to the increase in their wages bill. 
This scheme, if literally carried out, would mean, in effect, the 
levying of a tax upon landlords and the employment of the pro- 
ceeds as an addition to the pay of the existing force of agricultural 
labourers. Whatever may be thought of such an arrangement 
from the standpoint of equity in taxation, its net effect upon 
farmers must evidently be nil. The law would compel extra 


_ wages to be paid to their staff, but it would also compel a 


third party to provide the money. Nothing would have been 
done, therefore, to tempt the farmers to alter in any way the 
amount of their production or the number of hands that they 
employ. Thus, though the reasoning, upon which the Land 
Inquiry Committee base their proposal, is confused, their 
conclusion that, under this proposal, the quantity of employ- 
ment in agriculture would be unaffected appears to be correct. 
This result may, perhaps, be thought to prove—at all events 
if the question of equity towards landlords is waived—that, under 
the Land Inquiry Committee’s scheme, the obvious advantage 
of larger pay for an exceedingly poor class is unbalanced by 
any counteracting disadvantage. Such a view, however, ignores 
a consideration of vital importance. In developed modern com- 
munities the attractiveness to labour of any occupation tends, 
through the movement of labour, to be brought rapidly to a 
level with the attractiveness of other occupations of similar 
difficulty and disagreeableness. This means that, if the wage- 
rate of agricultural labourers in any district is forced up, while 
the amount of employment for them remains unchanged, the 
number of persons attaching themselves to agriculture in that 
district will increase, till the rate of wage multiplied by the 
chance of employment there, that is to say, the average rate 
of earnings there, is brought down to the level of that prevailing 
elsewhere among workpeople of similar efficiency. This does 
not imply that the rate of agricultural earnings in the district 
affected will be brought down, forthwith, to what it was before ; 
for the withdrawal of labour from elsewhere to seek work at 
agriculture is likely, for a time, slightly to raise the rate of 
earnings elsewhere. But it does imply that the large social 
advantage, which appeared at first sight to be probable, is, 
in reality, of much more modest proportions. Unfortunately, 
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however, this is not all. For let us take a somewhat longer 
view. A number of workpeople in excess of those for whom 
employment can be found have been attracted into the agri- 
cultural districts, where wage-rates have been enhanced. In this 
way many labourers have been reduced to idleness, either per- 
manently or from time to time, who, but for the new wage 
policy in agriculture, would somewhere have been engaged in 
productive occupations. Consequently, the real income of the 
community as a whole is lessened; and this injury is cumula- 
tive from year to year. It seems almost inevitable that, in 
the long run, such an ever-growing drag upon the growth of 
wealth must diminish, or check the expansion of, the real 
earnings of all grades of workpeople, including the grade of 
agricultural labourers, in all districts. The remedy of a legal 
living wage, by which it was hoped to cure low wages, seems, 
therefore, on a closer view, not unlikely in the end to aggravate 
the disease. 

This result, however, cannot yet be regarded as final. For, 
as the reader will remember, the preceding argument has 
deliberately ignored the possibility that enhanced wages may 
react favourably upon the efficiency of the labourers who receive 
them. Before any final estimate of the effect of the legal 
enforcement of a living wage can be framed, it is necessary 
that the nature of this possibility and its bearing upon our 
general argument should be considered. The problem thus 
presented is not, however, an easy one. First, there are diffi- 
culties in the way of determining the precise relation, if any, 
which subsists between better pay and better, or more abundant, 
work. Attempts to draw inferences upon the subject from 
experience are often subject to fallacy. The fact, for example, 
that workpeople in high-wage districts are, in general, more 
efficient than workpeople in low-wage districts, does not prove 
that high wages cause high efficiency; for there is available 
the obvious alternative explanation that high efficiency causes 
high wages. Nor does the fact that workpeople, who have moved 
from low-wage to high-wage districts, are soon found to be earn- 
ing the wages proper to these latter districts prove this; for 
the people who are likely to undertake such journeys are just 
those who feel themselves already more efficient and worth a 
larger wage than their neighbours. Fortunately, however, other 
considerations are available. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that better nourishment increases a man’s power to work, 
and it is probable that an increased wage will, at all events 
in part, be expended in procuring better nourishment. Further, 
the establishment of a minimum wage, since it threatens unem- 
ployment to those not worth this wage, naturally increases 
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the desire to work on the part of men on the border-line. In 
this way, it stimulates the laggards to exert themselves more 
energetically—a change for which, in districts where a tradition 
of slack work prevails, there may sometimes be considerable 
scope. These considerations warrant the conclusion that 
improved wages will lead, in some measure, to improved 
efficiency ; though the magnitude which the favourable reaction 
is likely to attain is at present incapable of being determined. 
There remains, however, a second and different kind of difficulty: 
Granted that those labourers, for whom the enhanced wage-rate 
means also enhanced earnings, are rendered more efficient, must 
it not equally happen that those other labourers, for whom the 
enhanced rate means movement to a district where little or no 
employment can be found, will be rendered less efficient? I 
can see no way in which it is possible, with any confidence, 
to balance this element of evil against the accompanying element 
of good. In view of this result, it would seem that the unfavour- 
able judgment of the probable effects of a legal living wage, 
which was reached when the possibility of reactions upon 
efficiency was ignored, should be held with less assurance when 
that possibility is taken into account. No considerations, how- 
ever, have been advanced which can cause that unfavourable 
judgment to be reversed. The legal enforcement of a living 
wage in agriculture, in excess of the fair wage, is, on such 
evidence as we possess, more likely to injure than to benefit 
that grade of workpeople to which the less fortunate among 
ordinary agricultural. labourers belong. 

Even this result, however, is not decisive for practice. To 
the claim for a living wage that is set out by the Land Inquiry 
Committee it is, indeed, fatal; for this claim rests wholly 
on the thesis that the establishment of such a wage would 
directly benefit the labourers in whose behalf it is demanded. 
It is possible, however, to advocate the legal establishment of 
a living wage from quite another standpoint. It is held by some 
thinkers that all so-called able-bodied workpeople, who are too 
inefficient to be worth such a wage, ought to be removed from 
private industry and handed over to be cared for and, when 
that is possible, to be trained by the public authorities. The 
legal prohibition of any wage-payment at less than the living 
rate, if it were coupled with a law designed to abolish casual 
methods of hiring labour, would provide an effective means of 
segregating and revealing these exceptionally inefficient able- 
bodied workpeople. This is quite a different idea from that 
underlying the Report of the Land Inquiry Committee. The 
Committee wishes to establish a legal living wage, in order that 
workpeople of low quality may be enabled to earn more than 
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they are earning at present. The thinkers, whose attitude I 
am contrasting with theirs, wish to establish it, in order that 
such workpeople may be prevented (in private industry) from 
earning avything at all. For this policy, taken as a whole, 
a fairly strong case can be made out. The legal living wage, 
however, is only embraced in it as one item of a closely articulated 
programme, and its enactment, unassociated with the other items, 
would not fulfil the purpose which the advocates of that pro- 


gramme have in view. 
A. C. Piaov. 
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INDIAN UNREST AND ITS TREATMENT 
BY GOVERNMENT 


INDIAN unrest has become familiar to English ears. Like similar 
movements in England, it varies.in its origin, its objects, and in 
its manifestations. A description of its origin and its ramifica- 
tions in different parts of India and amongst the different races 
who inhabit that country would be impossible on this occasion. 
Nor is it necessary after the masterly work on the subject by 
Sir Valentine Chirol. We are, through our Government of 
India, mainly responsible both for its birth, its growth, and its 
present very dangerous complexion through the irreconcilable 
attitude of its most violent exponents. It is now almost univer- 
sally admitted that we sowed the seed in the unpractical and quasi- 
literary system of education introduced through Macaulay’s in- 
fluence about eighty years ago, and matured by Sir Charles Wood’s 
despatch of 1854 founding the University system in India; and 
we are now reaping the harvest since, after educating the youth 
of India only in expectation of employment under Government, 
we are unable to meet the demand or to satisfy to the fullest 
extent their claims to closer association with the government of 
the country. Much has been conceded in this direction gradually 
in the lower offices of our Administration, and recently by Lord 
Morley in the highest offices of Government, but the unrest 
still rages, with little sign of abatement. And through the 
blindness of the Government in failing to recognise the imminent 
danger in store and the weakness of its policy in dealing with 
it in the earliest stages of its violent manifestation, the Govern- 
ment has now raised and is still promoting a storm from which 
peaceful extrication seems impossible. The British public is 


‘at all times notoriously apathetic, even in its own home affairs. 


It is almost hopeless to excite the attention of the public in matters 
relating to India, except in some catastrophes such as the Mutiny 
of 1857, but it is well that the deplorable picture presented by 
recent events should be placed before it. It is. with this object 
that it is proposed shortly to explain and discuss, first, recent 
events in Lower Bengal in regard to the failure to suppress 
Dacoities, familiarly called political Dacoities because they are 
1185 
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committed in defiance of the Government by men who are 
connected with organisations for the promotion of sedition ; and 
next recent events associated with a serious riot at Cawnpore, 
caused by religious excitement resulting from the execution of an 
order of the municipality for the removal of an outhouse of a 
mosque. 

Dacoity is a crime happily unknown to us in England. It 
somewhat resembles the attacks of Whiteboys in Ireland in days 
long gone by. A few words are therefore necessary in explana- 
tion. Let us picture to ourselves a well-to-do family in Bengal 
sleeping in confidence under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. All their personal property is collected under their roofs 
in buildings by no means impervious to attack. There is no 
local bank in which their money may be deposited; and, even 
if there were, in his ignorance the Bengalee would prefer to 
have his money and jewellery under his own eye than com- 
mitted to the care of a stranger. He is therefore open to every 
attack ; and if such attack be sudden, uninterrupted, and there- 
fore successful, it leaves him penniless and ruined except in 
regard to what he may possess in his fields. Dacoity is gang 
robbery, and obviously one of the most serious in our Indian 
Calendar of Offences.. The dacoities which have recently become 
such a terror in Bengal are committed by bands of young men, 
below the age of twenty-five years, armed with firearms. They 
belong to bodies, originally formed for athletic exercises, which 
were diverted by the promoters of agitation against the parti- 
tion of Bengal to political purposes, and when the cause of 
that agitation ceased they were incited by the revolutionary 
party to acts of violent crime in defiance of all law and order 
and contempt of the Government, regardless of the misery 
caused to their own fellow-countrymen. Having fixed upon the 
object of their prey, bands of these young men, aided by the 
river-intersected delta of Eastern Bengal, dash down in boats, 
leaving no trace of their movements, and suddenly attack the 
sleeping family in a small village. Their torches, shouts, and 
the noise of firearms terrify the neighbours from attempting 
any opposition. The family attacked are compelled by fear, 
and too often by personal injury, to give up all their valuables, 
and the dacoits rapidly disappear in their boats. It can easily 
be imagined that the police seldom succeed in detecting such 
an affair. From its nature in a sparsely populated country it 
is impossible to provide efficient protection to the villagers. To 
add to the gravity of the situation, more than one Indian police 
officer has been assassinated in revenge for his activity and 
success in the detection of such offences, and it has also hap- 
pened that witnesses have met the same fate. 
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The Government has always treated with derision the 
organisations of these young men and their violence, forgetting 
that in course of time they would in their maturity become 
a most dangerous element. Sentences comparatively light have 
been reduced, and yet fresh dacoities were committed. The 
climax was reached about two years ago, in the trial of what is 
known as the Khulna gang case, in which some twelve men were 
placed before the High Court of Calcutta. In its eagerness to 
believe that the concessions made by Lord Morley had quieted 
the country even so far as to stop the series of dacoities in 
Bengal, the Government thought that by a policy somewhat 
resembling general amnesty they would end the war against 
their authority. Negotiations were commenced between them 
and those under trial. It would be interesting to know their 
origin, but that must be an official secret. Still, from the pro- 
ceedings before the High Court of Calcutta, we do know that 
Mr. Sinha, a leading advocate of that Court, who had held the 
high office of Advocate-General and also that of Law Member 
of the Council of the Governor-General of India, acted as an 
intermediary between the prisoners and the Government, and 
succeeded in obtaining an agreement that if the prisoners pleaded 
guilty the Government would endeavour to obtain a nominal 
order from the High Court by which they would escape 
punishment. It is almost incredible that the Chief Justice and 
two Puisne judges should have ratified this agreement when 
explained to them. The prisoners pleaded. guilty, and the High 
Court bound them over to appear when called upon to recéive 
sentence, and meantime to give security for good behaviour. 
Nominally the Government of Bengal was responsible for this 
arrangement, but it is an open secret that it was due to the 
interposition of the Government of India, and against the opinion 
expressed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. But however 
this may be, the fact remains that it was the act of the Govern- 
ment. 

The propriety and indeed the legality of the order of the 
High Court have been much discussed and condemned. Its in- 
appropriateness was immediately disclosed, for it was brought 
to the notice of the High Court that two of the prisoners were 
already under long sentences for a similar offence, and it was 
asked how these men should be dealt with. The solution of 
this was left to the Government ! 

The result was that these men escaped punishment for a 
very grave offence, and remained in possession of a large sum 
of money so acquired, while the only sufferer was the man 
who had lost his all. The matter was more than once mentioned 


‘in the House of Commons, but without assurance that he had 
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been compensated. It would complete this miserable story if 
it should eo appear that there was any hesitation to accept the 
sum stated by the robbed man as the amount of his loss. But 
this was not to be the end of ‘ political dacoities’ in Bengal. 
A few days later another was reported, and they have been 
since continued at intervals. The Government has failed to 
realise that punishment is the only real deterrent of repeated 
commissions of an offence, and that a reluctance to use its 
power to enforce order and the security of life and property 
acts as an encouragement to criminals banded together to defy 
all lawful authority. There is now a widespread panic which 
is likely to affect all trading and commercial operations in Eastern 
Bengal, and representations on the subject have been made to 
the Government—which has now been obliged to admit its 
incapacity to deal with the situation. Lord Carmichael’s 
Government has consequently publicly called for the active co- 
operation of the public by offering to provide firearms and men 
to protect the people of these parts, provided that they bear 
the necessary expense. It is a miserable story in the past. 
What will be the end? How will Lord Carmichael’s Govern- 
ment extricate itself from the disaster for which its predecessors 
and the Government of India are responsible? 

So much for the state of affairs in Eastern Bengal. It is 
now proposed briefly to narrate the course of events at Cawnpore 
in the adjoining provinces of Upper Bengal. 

The Municipal Board of Cawnpore, consisting, it may be 
presumed, of some of the leading Mahommedans of that town, 
made an arder for the removal of a small outhouse of a Mahom- 
medan place of worship, for the purpose of improving the public 
road. Objection was raised by the superintendents of the mosque 
in a memorial presented to Sir J. Meston, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who personally inspected the place and satisfied 
himself that the building in question was not used for public 
worship, while its removal would be for the public convenience. 
Before he could proceed further to arrive at a settlement of the 
objection raised, a riot lasting throughout the day resulted in 
loss of life and some severe personal injuries and in a collision 
with the police. The worshippers at the mosque again 
memorialised the Lieutenant-Governor, who informed them that 
he was no longer able to interfere in the matter as it was his 
duty to maintain law and order and he ‘could not accept or 
appear to accept the dictation of force.’ Some one hundred 
men who had been arrested were accordingly placed before the 
Magistrate and were committed for trial by the local court of 


session. 
There was, unfortunately, at that time some dissatisfaction 
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among the Mahommedans in India at the unsympathetic and 
neutral attitude of the English Government towards Turkey in 
the Balkan war, and this incident at Cawnpore, which by the 
disloyally inclined was distorted into an attack upon the 
Mahommedan religion, added to the unrest, and the Govern- 
ment was compelled to proceed against some of the newspapers 
for promoting it. 

At this juncture Lord Hardinge determined to interfere with 
the object of allaying the unrest, which promised to become 
dangerous, by a settlement of matters at Cawnpore. For this 
purpose, as in the Khulna gang case, an intermediary was 
made use of, who appears to have acted on behalf of the super- 
intendents of the mosque, and the programme was settled with 
him as in the Khulna case. Lord Hardinge specially paid a 
visit to Cawnpore, on which an address purporting to be from 
the Mahommedans of Cawnpore was presented to him, in which, 
after the usual expressions of a loyal welcome, reference was 
made to the riot which had taken place about two and a half 
months before, and it concluded thus : 

We beg to assure your Excellency that we have the fullest confidence 
in your justice and sympathy, and in this spirit we are content to leave 
the decision of the questions arising out of the present situation in 
your Excellency’s hands. 


In reply Lord Hardinge said : 

With the march of progress and civilisation it is always possible that 
the construction of roads, railways, or canals may clash with existing 
buildings, religious or otherwise, but you may rest assured that the 
Government will always treat with the utmost consideration the claims 
of any who may consider their interests affected, and will always endeavour 
to find a solution of the question at issue, in a sense satisfactory to all. 


He then proceeded to announce the solution arrived at, 
which was not completely to restore the premises which had 
been demolished, but to enable the erection of a substitute while 
maintaining the extension of the right of way ordered by the 
Municipal Board. The superintendents of the mosque were 
to be allowed to build an arcade over the way, which would 
provide the accommodation to the worshippers which had been 
lost. But, in so expressing this settlement arrived at, Lord 
Hardinge added : 


I regard it as immaterial to whom the land upon which it is to be 


- built is to be considered to belong, but it is essential that both the 


general public as well as those who go to worship at the mosque should 
be entitled to use it as a footpath. 


Finally Lord Hardinge announced that the Local Govern- 
ment would, under the law, apply to the Sessions Judge in whose 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 442 ‘ 4G 
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court the trial of the rioters was pending, for permission to 
withdraw from the prosecution in order to obtain their release. 

To complete the narrative it is necessary to follow the pro- 
ceedings into the Sessions Court to which the rioters had been 
committed for trial. The law required the permission of the 
Sessions Judge before the prosecution could be withdrawn, and 
he consequently was expected to exercise some discretion in the 
matter in regard to the reasons assigned for the application. 
These were shortly stated to be that ‘since the commitment 
circumstances have arisen which in the view of the Government 
render it unnecessary to proceed further with the prosecution,’ 
and with this the Judge was satisfied and so the rioters were 
released, escaping from punishment for their misconduct. 

This case may be properly considered from many points of 
view. ‘The interference of the Governor-General was unpre- 
cedented. It was in supersession not only of the ordinary course 
of justice but of that of the action of the Local Government. 
The pivot of our Government in India is the authority of ‘ the 
man on the spot,’ and any interference with that authority, 
except when it has been injudiciously exercised, must seriously 
undermine its influence in the future and the confidence of the 
public upon which the stability of Government depends. As 
matters then stood it was still open to the head of the Local 
Government to deal with this matter in the same terms as that 
settled by Lord Hardinge. No doubt Sir J. Meston, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who had previously dealt with it, was 
absent on leave, but his return was imminent, and if even such 
insignificant delay was regarded as out of the question (and 
of this there is no indication) his locum tenens was fully com- 
petent to act on this occasion. 

Nor does it appear that there was any imperative necessity 
for immediate action. The rioters had been under detention 
for about two and a half months and their trial was imminent. 
To allow the course of justice to proceed, and if they were 
convicted to remit the sentences passed, either in whole or in 
part, and thus to deal with the matter by the usual rule, was 
infinitely preferable. By this means their misconduct would have 
been suitably impressed upon the rioters. As it is, Lord 
Hardinge’s condemnation did not reach their ears and was pro- 
bably dissolved into the air among those whom he addressed 
and who were only interested in the result. The rioters released 
by the order of the ‘Lord Sahib’ have not been made to 
realise their position. They have never expressed contrition 
or given any assurance that they would not repeat their offence. 
For aught that we know they may believe, or they may have been 
assured by the promoters of the riot, that the ‘Lord Sahib’ 
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has been satisfied of the justice of the cause for which they 
fought and that they were consequently undeserving of punish- 
ment. There is much to support such an opinion, for Lord 
Hardinge has personally contributed to a fund raised for the relief 
of the families of those who suffered from their own conduct in the 
riot. The motives of an Indian Government, however benevolent, 
are at all times open to misconstruction and misrepresentation by 
those who are seditiously inclined. Instances of this abound. 
We cannot be too careful to guard against this danger. From 
this point of view Lord Hardinge’s policy is regrettable. Nor 
as a solution of the matter which gave rise to the riot can 
Lord Hardinge be congratulated on his action without some 
misgiving. From various parts of India the Indian Press has 
been loud in extolling it as an act of statesmanship. In Calcutta 
alone, which may be regarded as the seat of Mahommedan learn- 
ing in British India, through a college established by our 
Government, the discordant note has been sounded, and it is 
worthy of consideration as indicating the absence of a real settle- 
ment of the difficulty. The judgment of Solomon or the ruthless 
cutting of the Gordian knot failed to solve the real complica- 
tion on its merits. And so it has been in the case relating 
to the rights of the mosque to the land, the subject matter 
of the dispute. 

Under Mahommedan law, as explained by the resolutions 
passed at two meetings in Calcutta, the right to property dedi- 
cated to religious purposes is inviolate and cannot be affected 
by any surrender even by persons appointed to administer it. 
The declaration made by Lord Hardinge states that he regards 
it ‘as immaterial to whom the land upon which the building 
stands belongs; but it is essential that the general public, as 
well as those who go to worship at the mosque, should be entitled 
to use it as a footpath ’; that is to say, public convenience super- 
sedes the right to property dedicated for Mahommedan religious 
purposes. This is open to serious doubt. This was expressed 
in a resolution passed on the 17th of October at a meeting held 
in Caleutta, in which it was recorded that : 

They were unable to agree with the pronouncement on the mosque 
question, which is a purely religious one. They further feel sure that 
under Mahommedan law no part of a mosque can be used for any purpose 
other than that for which it was dedicated. They therefore request his 
Excellency to order the restoration of the demolished portion of the mosque 
to its original shape. The Mahommedans in Calcutta request the Rajah 
of Mahmudabad and Mr. Mazharul Huque to explain to the Mahomme- 


dans immediately under what religious authority they did consent to 
his Excellency’s settlement of the mosque question. 


Lord Hardinge’s object was to appease Mahommedan re- 
ligious excitement. But when the purport of his pronouncement 
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is made known the general community will accept the view of 
their law expressed in Calcutta, and are not likely to admit 
the right to encroach on property dedicated to religious pur- 
poses. If in the future this be so, the solution will not answer 
its object. 

The lessons to be derived from a consideration of the 
Khulna case and the Cawnpore affair are valuable and should not 
be overlooked. In both the salutary action of the Criminal 
Courts to punish dangerous crime has been repressed by the 
Government, which has minimised its effect as a deterrent. 
In Eastern Bengal disorder is consequently rampant and ad- 
mittedly beyond the power of Government to secure the property 
of the public without its active co-operation. May the Upper 
Provinces and other parts of India not suffer in the same way 
from the weakness of the policy of the Government? The 
defiance of all lawful authority has so far succeeded in Eastern 
Bengal. It surely was not opportune to suspend its action in 
Cawnpore, as already explained. To dispel the clouds of unrest 
in India, something more than concessions to the educated 
classes is demanded ; something, too, which appeals more to those 
who promote disorder and defy lawful authority than parleying 
with the breakers of the law. An even and firm policy, un- 
mistakable in its expression, indicates, especially amongst 
Orientals, the existence of a Government. Disorder can only 
be properly met by recourse to the law, and not by executive 
action, or pronouncements by high authority, which are too 
apt to dissolve in the air or remain under the heavy clouds 
of mischievous misrepresentation or misconstruction. If the 
chapter of Mahommedan unrest which opened at Cawnpore does 
not close with the solution delivered by Lord Hardinge, we 
may have the dismal prospect of complications in Bengal. 
We want something less dazzling but more durable than 
the flashlights from London or Simla. India sighs for rest, and 
rest she will never have so long as lawful local authority is not 


respected and enforced. 
H. T. PRINsEp. 
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In how forceful a manner is the value of art and beauty to a 
country summarised by Victor Hugo when he wrote ‘ The beauti- 
ful is as useful as the useful, perhaps more so.’ 

If Great Britain has reached or is reaching the high state of 
civilisation we believe, then it is high time she should have some 
efficient system for the authoritative regulation of the arts, 
especially with a view to make the fullest possible use of them 
for national purposes, and to ensure that they take their proper 
place and fit in with the general order of things. It is just 
when the arts are most fit that they are at their highest. 

The history of the world shows this to be true ; in the greatest 
periods of art it has invariably been so. The vast and awe inspir- 
ing temples of Egypt; the scientifically considered, perfectly 
proportioned and decorated buildings of Greece; the sumptuous 
palaces of the Cinque Cento in Italy ; the mysterious dignity of 
the Gothic cathedrals ; are not all these, each in its highest sense 
‘fit’ for its purpose? In each there is evidence of strong guiding 
hands which regulated their formation, and a civilised love of 
order under which they were produced. Notwithstanding which, 
there was no trammel imposed which shut off the highest inspira- 
tion of the individual artists who did the actual work ; but rather, 
under the sway of orderliness, art reached its supremest heights. 
Like the wild forest pony, as compared with the thoroughbred, 
the free unregulated art may have a certain charm of its own, 
as has often the art of the savage or the art of the untaught 
child—but for public work such is an absurdity and out of 
place as the product of a highly taught and civilised people. A work 
of which the charm is merely superficial, which has no thought 
below the surface, soon loses its hold and ceases to satisfy the 
cultured and critical requirements of civilisation. In those great 
periods to which I have referred, the arts (I of course refer 
primarily to the great public works) make an appeal to the 
mind and are of the mind rather than of the senses. It is in 
the less great periods that the appeal is chiefly sensuous. 

The soul of any nation is shown in its characteristic public 
art. To the minds of Egypt their gods were omnipotent, vast, 
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mysterious, and unknowable, so their temples partook of that 
character ; and when the statue of a god or king (for the king 
was in the mind of the people almost a god) was produced, it 
was huge and simple, simple to an extraordinary degree never 
before or since reached, but, mark you, not the simplicity of 
emptiness (like the clap-trap dished up for us by the little-minded 
new art movements of to-day) but the most highly studied and 
scholarly simplicity of great art; for only by the deliberate sub- 
ordination of all detail, carried to the highest pitch ever yet 
employed, could they convey those great and unknowable atiri- 
butes of their deity which formed so prominent a part of their 
nation’s life and permeated their entire civilisation. For the 
Greeks on the other hand the gods were many and more nearly 
human; their persons were almost realistically in the national 
mind—their very habits and doings were recorded, each had 
his special function, and it was said they appeared to martals 
from time to time. So the public art of the Greeks had none 
of the mystery of that of the Egyptians; there was so much for 
art to visualise for the people that instead of concentrating 
upon a comparatively few vast works as in Egypt, in Greece 
art was more widespread, smaller in scale and more in touch 
with the everyday life of the people. And so it has been with 
the great art of other nations; it is part of the very marrow 
of the bones of the people of each: thus it possesses that vital 
spark which makes it live for all time. 

Great Britain has the latent artistic genius ready at hand, 
but this, like any other seed, not only requires collecting into 
State art-schools to germinate, but when growth has been started 
the young plant must have suitable soil provided to develop in 
and nourishment with knowledgable handling must be applied, 
if it is to bring forth the hundredfold fruit. At present these 
plants are turned out of the schools as seedlings without any 
provision being made for their further growth, in consequence 
of which there is a hard struggle and all but the very hardiest 
die of inanition ; even such as do exist are starved and stultified 
and produce but a quota of the fruits they might easily give to 
the world under really favourable conditions. 

The arts of a country are of the most enduring of its posses- 
sions. {How little should we know of the lives of the ancients 
but for the records by art which have survived. Where the art 
has been great and national there is hardly a characteristic of 
those past lives of which there is not something told us thereby. 
Details regarding the buildings, utensils, tools and weapons; of 
the agriculture and trades; of the hunting, fishing and sports ; 
of the ceremonial of their religion and the fighting in their wars ; 
all these and many more are to be found in their art, to recreate 
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for us those far away days. Is not that an asset for a great 
nation ? 

When our vitality is passed, and work accomplished, and our 
nation has to make way for the predominance of some other 
people, as the history of the ages shows to be inevitable, is it 
nothing, if during the period of our greatness we have not en- 
couraged the national development of the arts and recognised the 
importance of their place in the national life and their power 
indelibly to record our history and times? When our wars sink 
into the past and take on the aspect, as so often, of the quarrels 
of children over their toys, the arts of peace of the same period 
will have lost nothing of their vitality and usefulness; and if 
encouraged to be of the best they remain a lasting source of 
credit to our people, and form for our descendants a substantial 
financial benefit by reason of the visitors drawn to any country 
possessing great art treasures or even the remains of finely 
planned cities and buildings. 

Yet whilst other leading peoples are giving due regard tothe 
importance of national art and doing their best to foster every 
branch, we are officially doing next to nothing. 

Should this state of neglect continue? When we are spending 
hundreds of millions on armaments alone is it wise or right to 
go on begrudging a comparatively very small sum for the State 
to encourage culture in art and beauty? Not only are we losing 
the chance to speak clearly of the present to future ages by 
art records, but we are missing the opportunity of adding much 
of joy and gladness to the life of our people now. It must 
not be supposed that because art and beauty are not understood 
by the people it is therefore not of benefit to them. They 
understand little or nothing of medicine and other science yet 
they realise that benefits accrue to them therefrom, and although 
they resist in their ignorance compulsory new laws regarding 
health, made for their good by those in authority, yet as time 
passes they come to accept them without further question ; so it 
will be with public art, where so much can be done by the mere 
deletion of the hideous as well as by the more direct process of 
addition. Great good could be quite economically accomplished 
where new districts are developing or old ones being remodelled 
—mistakes in general planning, building and decoration might in 
such cases be greatly lessened if not avoided, especially if the 
present, too often ignorant, officialism is replaced by the highest 
professional knowledge. Utopia cannot be reached without effort. 
No doubt in aesthetic questions—as in all other phases involving 
thought—there would be numberless arguments to fight out (even 
amongst those who know) as to the best method and style to be 
adopted in each case; that is inevitable and merely evidence of 
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vitality and is likely to bring forth the very best from the workers 
in each particular school. It is the lethargic indifference of the 
present state of affairs that is so sad and deathlike. 

The way in which the local authority now has matters requir- 
ing taste in its hands is, to judge by results, deplorable ; constituted 
as such authority is of local persons who, however desirous of 
doing rightly by their trust, are almost invariably entirely 
ignorant of the essence of artistic matters, how can they be 
expected to be judges of refinement and beauty, or realise that 
it can and should be considered in relation to everything, that 
it is a part of the best political economy? Even when one person 
of some knowledge of such things happens to be upon the Council, 
if he raises frequently questions of good taste he is classed as a 
crank, and having no professional opinion to support him his 
voice is drowned by the self-opinionated ignorance of the others. 
If such a person could advise his board that the question of 
taste which he urges should be referred for advice to the Ministry 
of Fine Arts with its controlling Council of indisputably qualified 
professional men, much good would accrue. Ultimately, why 
should not each such local board have one or two members 
nominated by and working to carry out the general views of that 
Ministerial Council ? 

I am not advocating any curtailment of the free speech of 
our artists, as units—I hold no brief for the mere academic; 
indeed I feel that for the art of a country to be living it must be 
absolutely of its time and nation, and any sincere new efforts 
should be welcomed. The glib talk about ‘ Art having no boun- 
daries’ is bunkum—and is no doubt in great measure due to 
foreign travel, for purposes of study, which is so usual amongst 
our younger artists. The great mass of the finest art has been 
national—the outcome of the thought of the time and peoples for 
which it was produced.. It may be a language easily understood 
by the cultivated cosmopolitan set, but only art which is the 
outcome of the national spirit and of the time when it is produced 
makes any true appeal to the rank and file and can enter lastingly 
into their lives. 

The modern churches, now built closely on the lines of old 
Gothic ; the so-called Renaissance buildings, which so frequently 
are a mere reshuffle of old units masquerading as new; some of 
our sculpture, which might have been produced in Paris thirty 
years ago, or the nude figures imitating those of Greece; all 
these are without the spark of new life which is the essence 
of great art, such as the originals of which those imitations are 
far off copies. These modern products may be fine pieces of 
craftsmanship and the outcome of much laudable learning, but 
they lack the quality of fresh thought and national inspiration 
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of which all great art has been made in the past and will continue 
to be in the future. 

By the present system of buying pictures by old masters the 
nation is acquiring works in the most extravagant manner, buying _ 
a top price, whether public or private money is actually spent 
for the purpose. If our national collections were made up by 
each generation buying the best work of its own period one 
hundred times as many works could be got for less expenditure 
than is made under the present system of old master purchasing 
at highly inflated values. In time the works bought new and at 
a comparatively low figure would themselves become the old 
masters of the future; with the rapidly enhancing value of only 
a small percentage of these, what a far more economic way to 
purchase! Then consider the even greater matter of import to 
the nation that would accrue by the encouragement of the 
living arts of the times which such a system of patronage would 
ensure ! 

Of all investments of public money none can compare with 
the 1000 per cent. ultimate financial profit to the nation (to say 
nothing of the refining benefits) gained by a careful purchase, 
under the best qualified advice, of works of art by our living artists, 
made direct from the artists themselves, widespread purchases 
made not by representatives of a single school of thought, but 
by the collective opinion of a gradually changing council of 
leading professional artists. They would of course make some 
mistakes, but the majority of their purchases should be the 
means of obtaining the best art of the time-being at very favour- 
able prices : and, as in France, artists would always be ready to 
be reasonable in price when the State is to be the purchaser. 

See what a sum is spent annually for such a purpose in France 
alone! Mr. Dewhurst in his valuable pamphlet,’ having obtained 
his information from the late Under Secretary of State for Fine 
Art in France, speaks of it as being in one year over 10,000). 
for purchase of modern artists’ work, and even this considerable 
sum is greatly increased by the purchases made by the various 


French societies having the same object—the encouragement of 


modern art by purchase of works. On page 38 he says : 


The French Government, anxious to see every section and olass of the 
community penetrated by love of the beautiful, which is the refuge and 
consolation of every civilisation purged of mysticism, are much wiser in 
this respect than we, for, having trained their artist, they foster his career 
by occasionally giving him the moral and material satisfaction of a State 
commission. In the year with which we deal no less than 350 items, about 
equally divided between paintings in all media, sculpture, bronzes, engrav- 
ings, etc., were purchased either direct from the artist or from the walls 





2 Wanted, A Ministry of Pine Arts. 
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of the annual Salons. Our (British) practice is to provide a certain art 
instruction to numbers of young people and then abandon them absolutely, 
even the most talented of them, just at the moment when, free of the 
schools, they are casting about for some means of putting their taste, 
knowledge, and energies to marketable account. 


If our party system of Government makes it so great a 


difficulty for a Chancellor of the Exchequer out of his millions- 


to be the first to allocate 10,000/. per annum for the encourage- 
ment of our modern national art by purchase, then surely such 
a matter might be worthy of the consideration of our great 
philanthropists, such as Carnegie, who, with a laudable desire to 
spread culture and education amongst all classes of people over 
the largest possible surface of Great Britain, might, by capitalis- 
ing such a fund, spread widecast the love of the beautiful and 
foster this, the leading factor of the ‘Arts of Peace.’ Surely 
with the local library should go hand in hand the art gallery 
with its educative and refining influence ! 

The system, which in a degree is now in practice, of sending 
round from South Kensington Museum to the provincial museums 
examples of works of applied art, might, with advantage, be 
enlarged and applied also to the nation’s pictures and sculpture 
(the latter when of bronze or easily moved dimensions). In 
cases where the national collections are particularly rich in the 
works of any artist examples could easily be spared. I can see 
the disadvantage to foreign and colonial visitors who, being in 
London and desiring to see a certain famous picture, find in its 
place a notice ‘removed temporarily to Edinburgh ’ ; but surely 
the spread of knowledge and love of art to be gained by giving 
local people in all parts of Great Britain a chance to see these 
fine works would fully compensate for any disadvantages. The 
right of any town, possessing a suitable art gallery, to claim a 
loan from the national collection would induce the building of 
such galleries by other towns, and the costs of transit might be 
defrayed by a small charge being made for admission on certain 
days. Then the towns which possess art treasures of their own 
should do their share and lend them to others, with great mutual 
advantage. 

May I make a suggestion?—that we should have National 
Art Trains (especially constructed and top lit) touring this country 
and stopping for a few days at any village or station where there 
is a railway siding. What a joy to many of the country people 
to have such a chance brought to them from time to time, and 
at how small a cost to the State. One of our art-loving railway 
magnates or even the great railways themselves might set the ball 
rolling by providing the especial trains or at least their free 
removal from place to place. As to the contents, these might 
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be limited to works by modern British artists purchased by the 
State, and after a period of years serving for such a purpose they 
could be allocated to more permanent quarters and newer ones 
used. All of us artists would rejoice at feeling our work thus 
giving widespread pleasure. Think of those long luggage vans 
which one often passes through to reach the dining car of a 
corridor train—such a car of fireproof construction with its entire 
top of thick rolled glass, very simply decorated, a single row of 
pictures on each side and pieces of sculpture flanking each 
entrance, which should be placed centrally at the ends—half a 
dozen such cars connected up, and what a delightful and educative 
afternoon could be spent ! 

Next I would like to touch upon a matter the great importance 
of which to this country few realise, viz. the way in which, with 
manufactured articles of the highest class, qua ‘ artistic design,’ 
we are doing nothing towards capturing this most lucrative trade 
abroad, and seem well content that our people of the best taste 
at home should have to purchase such things from the Continent, 
especially from Paris and Vienna—where the existing conditions 
encourage the production of the finest goods of this kind. This 
(besides the obvious lack of taste of the average British manufac- 
turer) is chiefly caused by the unfavourable position in which the 
designer for manufactured articles is placed here in Great Britain 
in comparison with his fellows elsewhere. The conditions here 
have been getting worse and worse for the designer, the prices 
paid get lower and lower, and the artistic quality of the manufac- 
tured product has been deteriorating in the great majority of 
classes, instead of going ahead as a fair use and development of 
the raw artistic material (as I may call the State-trained art 
student) should ensure. A huge sum is spent annually by the 
Board of Education on the production of such students, who when 
they have finished their training are thereupon cut adrift to strug- 
gle for a mere existence as best they may—to turn to teaching, or 
to crush down their natural, and during student life encouraged, 
aims at serious design; and, instead of attempting to give ex- 
pression to any genius of new thought they may possess, are 
compelled, for bread and butter, to set all such ideals aside in 
order to be able, in the most rapid manner possible, by plagiarising 
old design, altering a trifle here and there, or combining details 
from several, to produce quantity instead of quality to suit the 
pitiable remuneration for design to which the manufacturer has 
cut his prices. 

To clear the ground let me at once place outside the range 
of works to which my remarks as to stagnation or retrogression 
apply the various trades or crafts which are more or less individual 
and the outcome of the designer or art-craftsman himseli work- 
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ing with his various assistants : makers of such as forged iron, 
modelled ceilings, book bindings, handmade pottery, some stained 
glass, some furniture, etc., etc., in each case if and only when 
the members of the firm are themselves practical art workers. 

These are branches of the arts in which, ever since the arts 
and crafts movement was first set going by the influence of 
William Morris, much has been done to import fresh ideas and 
life, and in that category Great Britain is fully recognised 
abroad as being in the van : as an example, the frankly conceded 
importance of our arts and crafts shown at the Ghent Inter- 
national Exhibition this year. 

As far as the artistic side of the purely trade manufactures is 
concerned, there is ample talent available for new thought in 
designs for those products also, if only the matter were seriously 
taken up by the State and encouragement given for its develop- 
ment. With trade products such as pottery, wall papers, textiles 
and trade furniture, to name only a few, the recent results have 
certainly been retrogressive and most disappointing. Mind you, I 
am not referring to the quality of the article itself but to its design 
or ornamentation. The milk is judged by its cream ; and abroad 
the best class work is far in advance of ours, because the State 
there, realising its national importance, accords to ‘ design ’ copy- 
right protection equally with the arts of painting and sculpture, so 
that inventive artists of the first rank are induced to turn their 
attention to ‘design’ in various forms. 

Here the copyright laws for designs when applied to manu- 
factures are so unfavourable that some manufacturers with high 
aims prefer to leave their products unprotected rather than avail 
themselves of the very inadequate period of protection to be 
obtained, considering at the same time the objectionable con- 
ditions accompanying this questionable method of registration. 
The shortness of the terms of copyright for ‘design’ 80 
applied and the large numbers of classes in which, to prevent 
reproduction, it is necessary to register, together with the facili- 
ties offered at the registration office to those desirous of copying 
designs directly the inadequate term ends, all tend to make the 
manufacturer loath to pay the higher prices which the production 
of carefully thought out and really original designs must entail. 
The average British manufacturer no doubt is neither dissatis- 
fied with nor aware of the unfortunate state of things regarding 
the low quality of British applied designs, for with his characteris- 
tic British ignorance on matters of taste he fails to see that they 
might be greatly bettered ; he sells well a proportion of the goods 
which he puts upon the British market year by year and therefore 
considers he is supplying what our national taste requires. 
But is this inference correct? If the band can only play 4 
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few tunes and the audience appears to be satisfied with one or 
two of these, it is no argument to show that they would not 
derive greater pleasure from yet higher class music if it could be 
played to them. If a servant breaks your tea cups and you go to 
buy others, you can only choose the least objectionable of those 
on offer. You can’t wait or make a journey abroad to get them 
artistically better. 

France, notwithstanding her pre-eminence in these designs 
for application to manufacture, is not, even so, content to let 
things rest, but with a desire to do yet better formed a body 
under the presidency of the Minister of Works only last year 
with the object of creating a modern French ‘ style’ characteristic 
of their time and nation. Oh, that we could have a little of 
such a spirit shown here at headquarters ! 

All this time a big sum is being annually spent by our Board 
of Education upon art training. Without going into the vexed 
question of whether the training given under that system is so 
faulty as some maintain, surely it cannot be right that one branch 
only (the educational) should be taken up by the State and, when 
that educational branch has produced its hundreds of more or 
less qualified students, the State should do nothing further to 
ensure a use of the material it has so produced. If we had a 
properly constituted Ministry of Fine Art here would be some 
really good work for it to do. Even if no further public expendi- 
ture could be made, it would yet be better to produce fifty 
designers per annum instead of one hundred, and let the money 
saved be spent on an organised encouragement of those fifty to 
raise the standard of national designs ; this might be done possibly 
by the State commissioning these young designers to make designs, 
the worthy ones of which might be offered to manufacturers on 
the understanding that payment be based on results : the success- 
ful ones to be well paid for, whilst the manufacturer might be 
guaranteed against loss on costs of production in case of failures. 
If this were done under a committee of professional decorative 
experts, chiefly designers, in conjunction with some sympathetic 
manufacturers, the system would soon pay its way and a British 
modern ‘ style’ might be the outcome. 

The hard-headed British taxpayers must be shown that there 
is some financial, besides cultural, benefit to the country before 
he will put up with any considerable expenditure of public monies 
on the fostering of the fine arts by the State. It is all very 
well to speak to him of kudos gained by a great country where 
the love of the beautiful is spread and the inspiration of her 
artists finds national encouragement. Well, I believe it will be 
possible to show such persons that (as experience has proved to 
be the case in great countries abroad) the proper recognition of 
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the true status of the arts in a country’s organisation, and the 
existence of a State bureau to supervise and encourage their 
relationship to all public matters, is actually as much an ultimate 
gain to that country in money as in culture. 

Amongst the many things for its attention there is work to 
be done by a properly organised British Ministry of Fine Art 
which will even benefit many a citizen’s pocket. Let us take 
the successful man of business—who, having made his pile, settles 
down to the founding of a home and family—he or his near 
ones sooner or later feel, if they would pass as cultured persons, 
that the possession of some works of art is desirable if not 
imperative. He probably starts by buying from one of the un- 
scrupulous dealers (ever at hand for such as he) some of the 
thousand and one spurious pictures—chiefly supposed old masters 
—the manufacture and sale of which are permitted, if not actually 
encouraged, by the laxity on this point of the British laws. By 
the copyright law the penalty for the making or sale of such a 
fraudulent work is the entirely inadequate one of 101. as a mazi- 
mum. What deterrent is the payment of such a fine where 
the chances of profit may run into hundreds and thousands? 
Then there is the extraordinary fact that our forgery laws do 
not recognise the false signature upon a work of fine art as being 
afelony. If that were changed and imprisonment as a felon were 
the punishment, this nefarious trade would not be so frequently 
undertaken as it is now. 

In this matter the buyers should, in their own best interests, 
demand a change in the law (and I feel sure the honourable men 
amongst the art dealers would join in welcoming any attempt to 
clean out the Augean stables where this rubbish is produced). 
Let me put a concrete example. A is a famous painter for whose 
works the demand spreads to America and our Colonies. B isa 
wealthy Canadian collector who, thinking to be safe so, will only 
buy signed works. When passing through one of our big Mid- 
land towns a picture is offered him by some unscrupulous dealer 
C as being a fine example by A, and it bears in the form of a 
signature that artist’s name. The work changes hands at 1000 
guineas! Later somebody visiting B questions the authenticity 
of the work. B makes inquiries, perhaps sends the picture direct 
to its supposed authof, and then learns the truth that the work 
and the signature are both equally false. B has spent 1000 
guineas on a valueless work and A has been robbed of the like 
sum, yet our British law does not recognise and include that false 
signature amongst forgeries! Proceedings no doubt might be 
taken against the dealer as being a common cheat, for obtaining 
money by false pretences—but there is little hope of that 
succeeding, for men of the stamp of C are ever ready to excuse 
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themselves as having obtained the work from somebody else who 
is dead or gone, etc., etc. ; or, as often happens, when C is looked 
for he has disappeared, and has taken himself (under a changed 
name) and his nefarious practices to pastures new, and it is not 
worth the powder and shot of a private person to trace him— 
but it would be a different matter altogether if he had committed 
or assisted in a felony—that would be a matter for the Public 
Prosecutor. 

I remember, as one of the small sub-committee of artists who 
for some sixteen years worked for the revision of British copy- 
right laws (which only in 1911 brought forth some fruit), that in 
the early days, when we first wished to include this matter of 
false signatures being treated as a penal offence, one of the 
leading counsel of the day urged us to abandon our desire lest we 
might appear to be vindictive, and assured us that he could not 
himself see that the autographic signature upon a work of fine 
art could be parallel to the signature upon a cheque, as we main- 
tained. To him it appeared only parallel to a false label on—say — 
a pot of Liebig! No wonder it has been so difficult to get the arts 
recognised as of proper importance to our nation and times! 

Here surely is work for a Ministry of Fine Arts: to effect a 
change in the laws and follow it up by a few public prosecutions, 
which would soon lessen the numberless frauds of the present 
day and make the wholesale manipulation and sale of spurious 
works more difficult. The false signatures upon old masters should 
be included as well as those upon modern works, and all placed 
amongst the penal offences, for the general benefit. The present 
facilities for dealing in these fraudulent works should be con- 
verted into a dangerous trade. Our successful business friend 
must see that this might be a financial benefit to himself, as well 
as a certain one to the community at large. 

Whether a Fine Arts Ministry would be of real advantage to 
Great Britain depends chiefly upon how it is constituted and its 
manner of working. That there is a wide field for its usefulness 
is undoubted. 

A Ministry of Fine Arts which is under the sway of any one 
person (however highly cultured and tasteful that person may 
be) is, for the purpose of imposing laws and limitations and 
dealing with matters of taste, far more likely to show (however 
unintentionally) personal bias, with the inevitable accompanying 
narrowness, and as such be harmful, than government by the 
consensus of opinion of a dozen or more highly qualified artists 
representing various phases of thought and work. It would never 
do to have a Ministry which might impose any trammels to in- 
dividual artistic genius; but its work of preventing as far as 
possible some of the many public monstrosities of bad taste or 
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ignorance, and laying down general lines for orderliness, with a 
spreading and encouragement of artistic culture, should be cer- 
tainly beneficial to the nation. 

At first sight it must appear that the institution of a State 
board to supervise all and anything affecting the beauty and 
beautifying of our country, cities, and public institutions must 
awaken antagonism in the authorities that be, who might very 
naturally be somewhat jealous of any challenge of their prero- 
gatives! Well, so it may be and, at first, changes would have to 
be made slowly. Much depends upon how such a State authority 
is constituted and worked; if it is to rest primarily with one 
person, a Minister—who by our system of party government is 
liable to be frequently changed—I believe, usually, it would be 
doing more harm than good, for we should seldom get a Lorenzo 
the Magnificent for the post : no, that would never work generally 
for the ultimate good. But if the real backbone of the Ministry 
be a Council of eminent professional artists, especially selected 
for their knowledge of and proved capability in the decorative 
arts (for it would be decorative matters chiefly requiring to be 
dealt with), then I cannot think that any strong objection would 
be raised even by existing officials to accept recommendations 
made by such a body; for I take it that the carefully considered 
opinion of that expert Council would in such cases be tendered 
rather in the nature of advice than as an order, and any official, 
be his work civic or rural, who really is sincerely trying to better 
things would welcome such help. There would, of course, be 
some opposition and some difficulties to overcome, but nothing 
good is achieved without some labour : is it not worth it in such 
a good cause? 

I venture to put down a suggestion for the constitution of 
this Ministry, believing that such a skeleton scheme might be 
useful as a ground for discussion and so be helpful towards getting 
at something really efficient. 

I am quite aware, from many years’ experience working upon 
committees, that the ideal number for rapid business is three; 
but the scope of the work of a Fine Art Ministry would cover 
so wide a field that I am convinced a Council representing a 
larger range of thought is imperative, and although much of 
their work would be allocated to sub-committees with special 
knowledge of the particular matter to be dealt with for investiga- 
tion and report, yet the final decision should rest with the main 
Council. It would have to be essentially a working Council and 
only men prepared to attend regularly should be eligible : mere 
names would not be wanted. It would, of course, be a sacrifice 
to any busy professional man to undertake this, but for such a 
great and good purpose they would be willing to serve, I am sure. 
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Especially so if, as I believe, one afternoon or evening meeting 
every week (excepting August and September) might on an 
average suffice. 

The council of artistic contro] should be @ paid body. 


Succzstsp ConstrTuTIon or Ministry or Fixe Arts. 
The Minister, 
who, regarding artistic matters, shall act with ‘ The Council,’ and repre- 
sent their views to Parliament and the public. 


The Council of Artistic Control 
with the permanent chief secretary as Chairman, shall consist of sixteen 
professional artists of eminence, selected for their especial knowledge of 
and practice in the decorative side of their profession, together with a 
representative from each of the five existing Government departments 
which would be brought under the artistic direction of this Council. 

The artists shall be four architects (of whom at least one shall be a 
specialist in garden and park planning); three sculptors; three painters ; 
four designers ; one antiquary, and one specialist in art education. 

Also: (a) Standing expert sub-committees to investigate matters for 
and report to the Council. They should include such as engineers, 
surveyors, museum authorities, manufacturers and the like. (b) Repre- 
sentatives of the Council in the provinces. 


The General Administrative Staff. 
Some Councit ReGuLaTions. 


1. That one quarter of the Council shall retire by seniority of election 
each second year, and shail not be eligible for re-election. 

2. That each vacancy on the Council shall be filled by the Minister 
selecting from three candidates nominated by the vote of the Council. 

3. That a stated fee shall be paid annually for each attendance of 
the member at meetings; non-attendance at half the meetings shall con- 
stitute resignation of office. 

4. That the Council have power to form sub-committees and to co-opt 
others temporarily. 

5. That the Council have power to take evidence. 


It will be asked: But what is the province of usefulness of 
this Ministry to be? I have touched at some length upon a few 
of the points which have struck me, where individual effort is of 
little avail, and the official aspect must be brought in to secure 
efficiency. But we have only to look abroad and take note of 
what is being done by the other leading countries—France especi- 
ally—to see how wide is the field in which a Ministry of Fine 
Arts can be of national benefit. The more obvious functions 
include : 

1. Artistic direction of the : 

A. Office of Works. 
B. Board of Education (art education and national 
museums). 
C. Local Government Board. 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 442 , 4H 
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D, Board of Trade (art exhibitions branch), 

E. Home Office (national coinage and stamps), 

2. General encouragement of the beautiful throughout Great 
Britain. 

3. The superyision of : 

A. All legislation regarding ‘art matters. 

B. The laying out of or changes in our cities, parks and 
public buildings, etc., and their decoration. 

C. The decorations for public fétes and processions. 

D. Advertisements. 

E. Special missions to study the manner of dealing with 
public artistic matters abroad. 

4. Taking steps : 

A. To encourage modern British Art in various ways, 
such as by the purchase of modern works and arrang- 
ing for their widespread exhibition throughout Great 
Britain. 

B. To raise the artistic standard of our manufactures. 

C. To encourage the use of the many State-trained 
designers for national manufacture, 

5. To advise upon the preservation of national monuments and 
art treasures. 

6. To check acts of vandalism. 

If music and the drama are brought under the control of this 
Ministry it would of course add to the scope of its work, and 
require a separate branch Council. 

I speak as an artist for artists.’ 

There seems to be little doubt that an atmosphere is collect- 
ing in many places here favourable to the idea that something 
should be done to put ‘art and beauty’ in Great Britain upon a 
stronger and better footing. There is evidence of this in many 
and various directions—for instance : 

About three years ago artists (following the example of literary 
authors and doctors) formed the Imperial Arts League, its work 
being the banding together of artists and other people of culture 
to further in every possible way the spread and encouragement of 
British fine art and to fight for the recognition of beauty in 
matters national, civic and private. Already it bas a strength 
of 850 members. The League, having representatives of every 
branch of the fine end applied arts, covers a very wide range of 


2 I refer those who are really interested. in the details of this work as it is 
being done in France to the able treatise Wanted; A Ministry of Fine Arts, 
by Wynford Dewhurst (Hugh Rees, Ltd.), who gges into the matter very fully 
and with special facilities is able to give much comprehensive information as 
to manner and costs of the working of the French Arts Ministry. 
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artistic thought and makes if especially fit to be heard on such a 
big question as this proposed British Fine Arts Ministry. The 
matter of the formation of a practical scheme has already for a 
considerable time been under the consideration of its executive. 
Then the press has recently repeatedly advocated a Fine Arts 


‘Ministry. The Builder, a leading architectural organ, opened 


a correspondence in its pages inviting the opinion of our foremost 
architects and others. It formed a committee to go into 
the matter this autumn. Public men of various ranks and 
political views have been speaking in and out of Parliament in 
its favour lately, whilst it cannot be denied that on all hands 
amongst personsof taste the idea is growing that something 
should be seriously undertaken by the State. 

‘Already official work is being done in certain directions which 
would greatly gain by being all brought under one central 
administration, where it could have the advantage of the highest 
artistic advice from such an expert Council as I have suggested. 

With any new matters—be it developments of guns, motors, 
electricity, aeroplanes, or what not, it is proverbial that Great 
Britain is one of the last to enter the field (leaving to others the 
pains inevitable to all pioneers), yet usually she ultimately 
succeeds in taking a place in the forefront when she decides to 
take up the matter seriously. May it be so with this question 
of ‘ art and beauty ’ to become a part of the national life. 

Although art is actually one of the oldest things in the world, 
yet the average British mind classes it as a foreign thing and 
a thing of the past. The idea that it can and should exist 
amongst us now, that it can be of use and a product of our own 
time, is quite new to most. 

It is surely time, now so many civilised countries have Sfate 
direction of art of some kind at work, that we should awake out 
of the sleep of ignorant content and, as in other fields, make 
up our public mind to go one better than the others’ best. 

Why, in that most wonderful thing, the human body, is the 
greatest beauty found when health reigns rather than weak- 
ness; in a man where exercise and labour has developed its 
strength ; in a woman when healthy feminine pursuits have best 
prepared and developed its proportion for child-bearing? Be- 
cause in each such case the figure is then most ‘ fit’ for its pur- 
pose. Owing to the very complex demands upon it the human 
figure is perhaps the most wonderful thing in the world, especially 
when in it the highest state of fitness and beauty combine. So, 
with a great civilised country, it cannot be beautiful unless it is 
fit, and it cannot have the best fitness unless it has beauty. 
Striving to incorporate beauty everywhere and in everything 
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does not necessarily mean the addition of ornament and cost, but 
rather the making of everything that has to be made with a 
consideration for beauty and so obtaining the highest sense of 
fitness. With the laying out or remodelling of a town the exist- 
ing haphazard system is one of huddling the houses together 
without any regard to the relationship of either to each or any 
orderly method of placing them upon the ground. If instead 
of this the carefully thought out plan of a servant of beauty—a 
highly cultured architect—be adopted, he will consider beauty in 
all he does, yet at the same time he provides upon the ground 
any reasonable accommodation required, but he does it so that 
the health of that town gains ; the streets are wider, the relation- 
ship of the houses gives a greater equality of light, air and space; 
the trees down the principal streets afford shelter and colour ; the 
fountain in the square refreshes the air; the traffic has room 
to move in; the people require artificial light in the houses for 
fewer hours each night owing to the way space has been utilised 
and windows properly designed for their purposes—that part of the 
town is healthier and freer from epidemics or sickly children. 
The place is more fit in the highest sense: this is to be got by 
the due consideration of beauty ! 

So many people think that we advocates for art and beauty 
desire more spending of money and adding of ornament! 
Nothing of the kind; we would be thankful to have tons and 
tons of the existing ornament (so called) collected and burnt, or 
otherwise destroyed. What we want primarily is good propor- 
tion, orderliness, and simplicity. What is a beautiful room in, 
say, a good middle-class house? Not one which is loaded up 
with a lincrusta ceiling, ornamented frieze, and gorgeously pat- 
terned wallpaper and carpet ; filled with (perhaps valuable) furni- 
ture ; pictures thick upon the walls and nicknacks spread every- 
where to add labour for the servants and to collect germs. Nor 
on the other hand the room of the sanitary crank, where all 
idea of comfort is abandoned, ventilating shafts are in all direc- 
tions, the open windows and doors (wrongly planned) cause 
draught and discomfort everywhere, and nothing suggests a 
welcome. We want to see the room of good proportion, the 
windows placed in the longest wall to give the maximum of 
light and ventilation without draught, the usual elaborate mould- 
ings, added over-doors and ornamental work in various places, 
omitted ; any money so saved to be expended upon a good well- 
designed mantelpiece—sufficient ornament for the room being 
concentrated thereupon. The tone of the walls restful to the 
eye, neither too light, too dark, nor too highly coloured. The 
floor of a simple wood darkened and polished and a few quiet 
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toned rugs upon it; this to save the harbouring of dust so inevit- 
able in the corners of a carpeted room; about a third of the 
usual amount of furniture, but such pieces as there are, selected 
for their places; the price of two of the usual over-ornamented 
chairs given to the purchase of one unornamented but comfortable 
and well-designed chair ; instead of three showy and badly made 
cabinets, let there be one really good one and half a dozen 
beautiful pots or ornaments in place of twenty indifferent ones ; 
reduce the number of pictures to a quarter or less, but let them 
each be really good of their kind, originals if money allows of 
the best, but reproductions from fine works rather than bad 
originals or copies; let the great majority of gimcracks for the 
tables be given to the next jumble sale or kept away. In such 
a room you will find character with an air of distinction, you 
can get real relaxation and repose in it and derive enjoyment 
from the good things it contains. 

Similar would be our desires for direction of art and beauty 
in public affairs through the length and breadth of the land. 
To see that, where money is to be spent, the consideration for 
beauty and utility go hand in hand—for these two together pro- 
duce the nearest to perfection that we shall ever get in this world. 
To discourage the false views about art, such as the overloading 
bad ornament upon everything, sham architecture which covers 
fine pieces of engineering (such as the Tower Bridge, which, left 
with its grand fitness of construction frankly showing, would 
have been magnificent); needless stone carving frittered over 
buildings and acting as dust traps (instead of the concentration 
of one fine piece over the main doorway where it could be pro- 
perly seen and would add a note of distinction to the building) ; 
badly designed ornament upon cast-iron lamp-posts, brackets, 
gates and such like, used by our cities; the omission of which 
squirls, twists and patterns would save cost in the making and 
in the upkeep for repainting, and would add beauty such as we 
desire—by their absence. 

The same principles we would apply to the country—preserv- 
ing beauty already there, striving for the removal of hideous 
additions and preventing such vandalism in the future. 

Is not Great Britain yet fit to work for so high a purpose and 
obtain for itself a place amongst the most cultured peoples of all 
time? If so, it must awake out of sleep and be up and doing. 
It must incorporate the consideration of beauty into everything, 
thread it like strands of gold into the weaving of the fabric of 
our lives. 

At the start of this article 1 quoted a great Frenchman, but, 
with pleasure, can end with the words from one of ourselves, 
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Mr. Bernard Shaw, who (Mr. Dewhurst tells us), leoturing at 
Liverpool, said 

That it was difficult to make people understand that art was one of 
the most valuable things in the world, because very few people knew that 
art had any social utility at all, though in reality it was the most socially 
useful thing we have. Art was one of the first necessities of civilisation. 
He did not say that it was one of the first necessities of life, because we 
could live without it a sort of life, not very different from what a cow 
lives; but he assured his audience that if they wanted life in the most 
highly civilised and most highly developed way they wanted art, and a 
great deal of it. . . . Give the people an abundance of fine art, and you 
help save them from half the perils of civilisation. 


W. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS. 
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THE PUBLIC UTILITY OF MUSEUMS 


Tur desire, which has found articulate expression during the last 
three years, that museums may become sources not only of in- 
creased pleasure but also of real educational value to the com- 
munity, is a matter of such deep interest that it seems to deserve 
critical examination by all who regard education from a broad 
national standpoint. 

The Museum, or Haunt of the Muses, founded by Ptolemy 
Soter at Alexandria in the year 300 B.c. was not a museum in 
the modern sense of the word, a treasure house of things rare 
and beautiful, strange and precious, but, as its name implied, 
a place dedicated to the cultivation of learning and frequented 
by men devoting themselves to philosophy and the improvement 
of human knowledge. It was, in fact, to express its functions 
in modern terms, a kind of combination of the Royal Society 
and the British Academy. If, a’ seems to be the case, certain 
great men of ancient times displayed their taste and magnifi- 
cence by making collections of curious objects brought from dis- 
tant parts of the world, it is clear that collecting for collecting’s 
sake is a phase of human activity that does not reach its perfec- 
tion until the era of the Middle Ages was well advanced. It was 
not until the revival of learning had raised Europe out of the 
slough of the barbarism of the early medieval period, not until 
the leaven of the Renaissance had had time to exercise its 
humanising influence on the harsh and turbulent spirit of the 
civilisation of the West, that the collecting instinct awoke and 
collections of miscellaneous objects and natural curiosities, with 
galleries of sculpture and painting, began to be considered a 
necessary part of the surroundings of cultivated people. 

It was in Italy, that home of the humanities, that the collect- 
ing of rare and beautiful things was raised to the dignity of a 
fine art. The Medici at Florence, the Estes at Modena and 
Ferrara, the Borghese at Rome, set an example which, spread- 
ing throughout the Peninsula, was followed in time by the sove- 
réigns of Europe ; and the great English collectors, sach as Thomas 
Earl of Pembroke and Horace Walpole, were their spiritual 
descendants. 

But the collections of works of art and objects of rarity and 
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beauty made by wealthy and cultured amateurs were made for 
their own glorification and to satisfy their own tastes and indi- 
vidual likings. It is not until quite recent times that the State 
has recognised its obligation to maintain public collections of 
works of art, antiquities, natural history, and scientific specimens. 

The establishment of the British Museum at Bloomsbury in 
1758, and its rapid growth on the acquisition by Government of 
Sir Hans Sloane’s collections, gave an entirely different aspect 
to the position of the State in respect to these matters. From 
that date there has been in England and on the Continent a 
gradual recognition of the truth that the advancement of art 
and scientific knowledge can best be insured by the development 
of museums, fostered by the care and attention of the State. 

The question now arises: ‘Have the great public museums 
in this country made the best use of their opportunities in pro- 
moting education and scientific knowledge?’ If, as even their 
greatest admirers must admit, they have not, in what ways can 
this great national asset, with its vast educational potentialities, 
be further utilised for the service of the State? 

Let us consider what has actually been done. 

It is obvious to anyone who has studied the history of our 
English museums that their attitude has been, until quite re- 
cently, a negative one in respect to education ; for the great bulk 
of the community has received little or no practical educational 
benefit from these institutions. They have been content to be 
merely vast repositories for collections of priceless value, which 
have remained unseen and unappreciated by the majority of 
people. 

Those who are entitled to benefit by a right use of museums 
may be divided, for convenience sake, into three distinct classes, 
students, schools, and the intelligent public. Let us consider 
each of these classes in turn in order to arrive at a clear under- 
standing of what has been done and what is still required. 

1. It has long been recognised that the vast and valuable 
collections which are contained in our museums may be utilised 
to facilitate the training of professional students in research, and 
to aid them in the solution of the crucial and urgent problems 
that are presented by the advance of science and the progress of 
the world. And it cannot be denied that, so far as this class 
of the community is concerned, museums have succeeded in vindi- 
cating their existence and in proving their usefulness. 

While, however, large benefits have been conferred on this 
special class, a good deal still remains to be done at some indi- 
vidual museums. But, generally speaking, the success that has 
been reached intensifies the regret which many feel that so little 
has been done for the other classes. 
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2. It must be admitted that there has been in the past little 
or no co-operation between educational authorities and museums. 
We hear at rare intervals of the managers of some schools send- 
ing a class to visit a museum ; but nothing is done in a systematic 
way except that a general power has been given to inspectors 
to allow these visits to be made occasionally as part of the curri- 
culum. In the able report made by the official guide of the 
British Museum last year, he showed that a certain number of 
elementary schools have sent classes of boys and girls, and that 
considerable interest has been shown by the Educational Authority 
of London in these visits. He observes, however, that there has 
been a greater demand for such instruction among the Council 
schools than among secondary schools. 

But such occasional visits are not nearly sufficient. What is 
required is that classes should constantly go to the museums, and 
that demonstrations given regularly within their walls should form 
part of the curriculum of all schools. 

No modern educationalist will dispute the great advantage 
of tangible evidence. For imstance, a botany lesson becomes 
clearer when given within actual sight of living plants growing at 
Kew ; a geography lesson is more easy of comprehension when the 
products of foreign lands and models of aboriginal races are viewed 
in the British Museum ; natural history and natural science become 
intelligible and delightful in the presence of animals, birds, and 
mineral specimens at South Kensington ; a lesson in art becomes 
a thing of joy when the artistic sensations are stimulated by a 
visit to a picture gallery. If the plan were adopted of allowing 
perhaps ten or twenty of the children of the higher standards 
to attend such demonstrations as a kind of reward for good work 
in school, the benefit to them could hardly fail to be considerable. 
Children are impressionable creatures in whom a spirit of emula- 
tion is easily aroused. The spirit of competition once excited 
would make them and keep them keen, and they dearly love 
something which is a little out of the ordinary routine. In some 
such way as this our museums might become of incalculable value 
as an adjunct to the ordinary routine of school work, illustrating, 
enlivening, and making real that which is often so monotonous 
to teachers and children alike. 

In order that children should be able to receive proper in- 
struction in museums, it is of the utmost importance that they 
should be accompanied by their teachers, who themselves have pre- 
viously acquired some knowledge of these subjects. In the United 
States far greater interest in this matter has been taken than 
in this country. Not only has an appointment been made of an 
official ‘ Supervisor of Museum Instruction’ but quite recently 
the Superintendent of Education in New York has directed the 
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supervisor of art in the high schools to investigate the feasi- 
bility of general co-operation of all schools with the museums. 

It is to be hoped that our own Education Department, after 
the great step they have lately taken in opening up their own 
industrial museum at South Kensington, will see the desirability 
of utilising more fully the great educational potentialities of that 
institution. 

8. It is a melancholy fact that up to three years ago visitors 
to the museums, finding it most difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain much information, wandered listlessly and aimlessly about 
the galleries with but little appreciation and scarcely any under- 
standing of the treasures that surrounded them. ‘The actual 
owners, and in many cases the creators, of the museums had no 
idea how to use them. Many persons have neither the oppor- 
tunity nor the desire to become serious students, but they take 
an interest in the advancement of art and science; they would 
be glad to obtain some knowledge of the world around them, and 
of bygone history; but they need to have it conveyed to them 
in an intelligent and pleasant manner without having to go through 
the dreary process of reading labels and guide-books. Some 
have discovered by experience that the most delightful form of 
introduction to art and science is in the companionship of a human 
being whose learning and enthusiasm are contagious. A visit 
to a museum in the company of one who knows and loves the 
things that are in it becomes engraved on the memory and affects 
the whole future of such as experience that privilege. The spell 
of the spoken word is what is needed to elucidate unfamiliar 
objects, and those who have been fortunate enough to feel its 
power conclude their visit in happiness and contentment. They 
feel that these visits sharpen the senses and stimulate the observa- 
tion and the intelligence, making both scholar and amateur more 
efficient in the battle of life. 

It was only in April 1911 that the system of having a popular 
guide to give short lectures and explanations was started by the 
British Museum ; and in 1912 a like system was adopted at the 
Natural History Museum. In each case the experiment has 
proved to be entirely successful, and in three yeats no less than 
50,000 eager listeners have availed themselves of it. 

The view has been expressed by some directors of museums 
that all public requirements are satisfied when the exhibits are 
well placed in a good light, with plenty of explanatory labels 
couched in clear and simple language. But-experiénce has proved 
this opinion to be entirely erroneous. Labels, however in- 
telligiblé, bear no comparison to a hurhah interpreter with a good 
voice, as is proved by the eager and enraptured attention of the 
groups of listeners who have followed the guides at the British 
Museum and its offshoot at South Kensington. 
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One of the greatest living authorities has recently expressed 
himself on this subject. Sir Ray Lankester, who was for many 
years Director of the Natural History Museum, was believed 
to be very sceptical as to the value of the experiment of the in- 
troduction of guide-demonstrators. He has, however, lately 
stated that he is convinced ‘that it hag been shown by the actual 
result of the experiment, made first at the Bloomsbury Museum 
and during the past year at Cromwell Road, that the services of 
a good official guide are highly valued by the public, and that 
in consequence of the appointment of such “‘guides’’ a large 
number of visitors to the museums are enabled to understand and 
appreciate the contents of the museum cases who, without the 
guides’ assistance, would not have arrived at this understanding 
and appreciation.’ 

With the experience of the two museums that we have named 
to guide them, the Board of Education decided in September 
1913 to adopt the system of popular guides and of giving a limited 
number of technical lectures at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Already it is evident that, provided a slight alteration is made, 
it will prove as great a success here as has been the case at the 
other two institutions. The alteration required is simply that on 
three days a week, when sixpence is charged for admittance, the 
payment should be waived for all desiring to attend the lectures. 
Until this is done the lectures cannot in any sense be said to be 
free of charge. It is found already that the number of visitors 
falls off greatly on ‘ pay days,’ and there is not a single argument 
against the concession if there is an honest desire to give full 
scope to the benefits derived from popular lectures. 

This, again, raises the larger question whether ‘ pay days’ 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum ought not to be entirely 
abolished and entrance be made entirely free, as is the case at 
the British Museum and Natural History Museum. Years ago 
the system had its use. The museum was small and in its 
infancy, and it was found desirable to set apart certain days 
when students could study and be free from the interruption of 
visitors. But the necessity for this has long passed away. 
Palatial galleries have been erected at a great cost. Many special 
rooms for study and research have been opened, and there is no 
longer any reason, so far as students are concerned, for maintain- 
ing the system. 

For some years all who have the true interest of the museum 
at heart have been outspoken in their condemnation of:a plan 
which for three days a week keeps the magnificent galleries, with 
their priceless treasures, almost empty. It is quite an ordinary 
oceurrence on ‘pay days’ to find the galleries occupied by no 
more than a handful of people, and occasionally to find them 
entirely empty. 
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It is incredible that a state of things so ludicrous and contrary 
to common sense can be allowed to continue. The only reason 
that can be urged in its favour is that, in the course of the 
year, about 900/. is paid at the gates, but such a sum is but a 
poor compensation for the exclusion of many thousands of visitors. 
When the enormous value of the collections is considered it is 
obvious that it was a right instinct which decided that they 
should be fittingly housed, but it is impossible to believe that 
the money would have been voted by Parliament for the erection 
of these buildings if it had been clearly understood that for so 
large a portion of the year they would, to all intents and pur- 
poses, be closed to the public, and only used as warehouses. 

Last April the Board of Agriculture appointed a well-known 
botanist as a guide-demonstrator in Kew Gardens. Unfortu- 
nately they made the grave mistake of charging prohibitive fees 
for his services and of not making the system known. So far 
the advantages of the system have been practically neglected ; 
only 170 visitors have availed themselves of it. This, however, 
is only a case of failure due to a special cause. It has not 
damaged in the smallest degree the public appreciation of the 
system, though it shows distinctly how necessary it is that proper 
care and attention should be given to the details of carrying it out. 

In other museums little as yet has been done. 

Although the Imperial Institute, for financial reasons, is only 
able to give occasional lectures by members of the staff, it is 
understood that the authorities are entirely in favour of adopting 
the services of popular guides. In this case the system is 
especially necessary in order to show to the fullest extent the 
products and capabilities of the various dominions of the Empire. 
When it is considered how extremely important it is for these 
great countries to have their products properly explained and how 
small the necessary outlay would be, it is imperative that a 
movement should soon be made by the Colonial Office, or by the 
dominions themselves, to provide the necessary funds. 

The Trustees of the Wallace Collection at Hertford House, it 
is also believed, are ready to adopt the system, but unfortunately 
owing to troubles which have arisen with certain special dangers 
the galleries there have been partially closed, and for the present 
nothing in the direction of providing a guide has been done. 

The National Gallery and the Tate Gallery, it is hoped, will 
soon follow the example set them by the National Gallery of 
Scotland, and will arrange, as has been done in Edinburgh, to 
have at least a series of lectures during the winter months. 

The London Museum (when it again opens at its new mag- 
nificent quarters at Sutherland House), Bethnal Green Museum, 
the Geological Museum, the Tower of London, are all institutions 
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at which nothing has yet been done. At the Horniman Museum 
at Forest Hill the County Council have done good work, and a 
series of most important lectures are given frequently. 

At the Zoological Gardens—a museum, if we may call it so, 
of a different class (inasmuch as the taxpayer has no voice in 
its management)—a notable attempt has been made to make the 
exhibits useful and available for educational purposes. By 
arrangement with the Educational Commissioners of the London 
County Council a series of demonstrations and lectures are given 
to school teachers. The society arranges the course, provides a 
lecture room and lantern, and allows teachers free admission to 
the gardens, and the Educational Authority contributes towards 
the expenses. Special demonstrations are also given, when asked 
for, to special parties of the public by members of the staff 
and by a demonstrator specially appointed. So far regular tours 
at stated hours have not been arranged, but the scheme is 
evidence of a most enlightened and progressive spirit, and the 
gardens not less than the public cannot fail to profit by it. 

At Dublin, Edinburgh, and, in the provinces, the larger towns, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Brighton, Norwich, great 
steps have been taken in this direction, and many of the smaller 
museums throughout the country are considering how best they 
can extend their system of popular exhibition and education, 
either by means of their own curators or by accepting the volun- 
tary services of competent and cultured residents in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. 

The selection of thoroughly competent guide-demonstrators is 
most important, for the success of the movement depends entirely 
upon them. So far exceedingly good men have been appointed, 
but the supply is limited and the serious question arises as to 
what steps ought to be taken to ensure that there may be a 
sufficient number of these gentlemen ready to fill vacancies, and 
whether there ought not to be always one or two attached to 
each museum training for the post. This, however, is only one 
of many details of organisation which time will settle. 

This movement is a large one which has an immense amount 
of vitality and it everywhere commands the sympathy and agree- 
ment of all who consider it. Much has lately been attempted 
in other countries and everywhere the idea is spreading. In 
America the plan is being carried out ini a most systematic way. 
At Boston and at New York ‘ guide-demonstrators ’ or ‘ docents,’ 
as they are there called, have been appointed. At the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York arrangements have been made by 
which the museum is being brought in active co-operation with 
the schools of the city. There is little doubt that our Board 
of Education could obtain a considerable amount of information 
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there, especially on the important matter of the instruction of 
.teachers to fit them to be ready to explain and interpret the 
various exhibits. to their classes. On the Continent in various 
institutions a good deal is being effected by members of their 
staffs. At Munich large parties of people are constantly taken 
round the collections in connexion with the Volkshochschulkurse, 
and the interest displayed is considerable. In Holland and else. 
where the system meets with general approval, and there ate 
signs of an intention to inaugurate it shortly. 

It is sometimes stated that the whole subject bristles with 
difficulties, but surely it ought rather to be said that it bristles 
with splendid possibilities. No troubles of detail have arisen 
which competent management and forethought cannot easily 
guard against. Overcrowding of parties must be stopped by 
sternly carrying out the restriction limiting the number to twenty- 
five. Noise and trouble from young children cannot be difficult 
to overcome ; this is merely a question of supervision and the 
enforcement of an age limit. The failure at Kew Gardens has 
arisen from the unwisdom of charging high fees, which could 
not fail to be prohibitive, and from the fact that no provision was 
made, by placing, for instance, large placards inside and outside 
all the gates and by free distribution of leaflets, for the informa- 
tion of visitors. If assistance could be obtained by the appoint- 
ment, as in America, of a ‘ Supervisor of Museum Instruction,’ 
who would detail an official for this purpose, all such troubles as 
we have indicated would be looked into and soon settled by the 
directors of the museum on his advice. 

The contention that the Treasury might raise financial diffi- 
culties is one that can hardly be seriously maintained. 

For the present, 2001. a year at each museum is found suffi- 
cient, an absurdly small outlay in comparison with the enormous 
interests involved and the amount expended in its creation. 

In regard to this there is a point which might be reconsidered 
by the Treasury. Under existing arrangements public tours with 
the guide are rightly and properly given free of charge. But 
it is surely an unnecessary extravagance that the same privilege 
should be granted to private parties. All private parties can 
fairly be asked to pay a small fee. They enjoy these special 
privileges for their convenience and luxury, and it is fair to 
suppose that they would be willing to pay for them. If this 
were carried out the present inadequate salaries of the guides 
might well be augmented, and in view of the difficulty there 
naturally is in getting competent guides this means of slightly 
raising their salaries might be adopted without hurting anybody. 

It is sometimes asked how far the system can be extended 
in order that the public may enjoy the fullest possible advantages 
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of it. The question may be briefly answered thus: Every 
museum, picture gallery, and botanical garden in the country 
under the control of the Government should be provided with 
the means to enable them to show and interpret their treasures 
by short free lectures given twice a day by competent guide- 
demonstrators to parties of limited size. Special parties willing 
to pay a small fee should, on giving notice, be always able to 
obtain a competent guide. 

At all provincial museums not under Government authority 
the same system should be carried out as far as possible. Where, 
however, funds to pay for the services of guides are not available 
the curator shall do as much as possible himself. Every 
endeayour shall be made besides to obtain the assistance of com- 
petent voluntary guides, so that a certain number of demonstra- 
tions may be given daily free of charge. The same facility for 
special parties willing to pay shall be given as in Government 
institutions. In short, the desire for guidance should be fostered 
and encouraged in every possible way, with the single stipulation 
that in no case should people be compelled to engage a guide, 
but that it should be entirely a matter of choice and of individual 
convenience whether or not they employed him. 

These are ideals, but we plead for the worthy utilisation of a 
great national asset. Vast sums of money have been sunk, and 
it is folly to allow them to remain idle. Careful estimates show 
that from six to eight millions sterling have been spent on our 
museums in sites and buildings alone. The priceless treasures 
of the collections cannot be of a less value than from fifty to 
seventy millions, and on education we are spending annually over 
thirty-four millions. Is it not therefore of supreme importance 
that by some such means as we have indicated our museums and 
galleries should be made to supplement the work of our schools, 
and that these two parts of the nation’s educational equipment 
should be brought into one harmonious whole? 

We have at the head of our various museums unusually bril- 
liant and capable directors with most competent staffs, all ready 
and eager to help in carrying out the great scheme of utilising 
their institutions to the fullest extent. How best to do this is 
a matter for grave consideration, but the important suggestion 
made lately by The Times is at least a practical step towards its 
solution—-namely that the Government should forthwith appoint 
a committee of the directors of all great museums and the authori- 
ties of the Board of Education to consider the whole subject. 


SUDBLEY. 
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SIX OSMANLI PATRIOTS 


The God of Mercy sitteth on his throne: 

His, whatsoever is in the heavens, and whatsoever is in the earth, and 
whatsoever is between them both, and whatsoever is beneath the humid 
soil !—Koran. 

And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain, for the former things are passed away.—ReEv. 


AMONGST many prevalent misconceptions regarding Eastern 
nations none perhaps is more misleading, or has resulted in more 
harm, than the general tendency of Western critics to attribute 
the interest and activity of their politicians to purely personal 
motives. This form of prejudice is so deeply rooted that all sense 
of proportion and justice has been lost, and with considerable 
absence of knowledge of facts or of personal acquaintance, the 
belief is usually accepted that the mental horizons of Moslem 
statesmen are too often limited by considerations of immediate 
reward and acquirement. Every ruling race possesses certain 
legislators who through some slackness of moral fibre succumb 
to the voice of the cosmic syren of self-interest—that bane of all 
great projects ; yet allowing for differences of circumstance, tem- 
perament, and environment, some communication of the truth 
regarding the aims and objects of the six great leaders of Ottoman 
revolution to whom this article refers should surely refute this 
perversion of the truth, and should prove that true patriotism 
is by no means a Western monopoly. In an Empire whose need 
is so great, and where the possibilities of the future are so many 
and so incalculable, the essence of stability must always consist 
in the integrity of its rulers and in the bestowal of that moral and 
material support which is proffered where confidence is esta- 
blished. The late colossal struggle, abounding in interest and 
instruction, has been a dread arbiter of life, property, and honour 
in the blood-drenched plains of Thrace, and a meed of sympathy 
and admiration is due to the high-minded men who in circum- 
stances of unparalleled trial conferred a strictly moral character 
upon their country’s international relations; who allowed no 
private interest to clash with the great service to which they 
were committed; who, whatever the defects of the general 
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machinery, whatever the difficulties of the entangled factions that 
encompassed them, have performed: their task with a united 
patriotic purpose which challenges the respect of all who live 
and labour under more favourable conditions. 

The aggression of Italy, the menace of Russia, and the 
lamentable reverses of the late campaign necessarily threw pro- 
gressive measures into the background and cast a temporary 
shadow upon general reform and development. Though forced 
to contend with conditions that provoked differences and involved 
hostility, the best bulwarks against Turkey’s internal weakness in 
this tremendous crisis have been the vigilance, courage, and daunt- 
less toil: of the statesmen who have chosen for their watchword 
‘Nothing which concerns the greatness of the Ottoman Empire is 
little.’ : , 

During a weltering chaos and collision of conflicting interests 
and questionable rights in the Balkan world, their policy indicated 
clearly that they would break rather than bend under the pres- 
sure of unreasonable demands, obstructive propositions, and 
fraudulent devices concealed under the guise of friendship. This 
political uncertainty and consequent loss of illusion was accepted 
in no spirit of antagonism, but with a hope, endurance, and 
forbearance only to be found in those who hold no dissolving 
views of life, who in a wider spirit recognise that indifference to 
the end merely entails loss of dignity and forfeiture of means. 
All obligations and eventualities were met with a fortitude, not 
born alone of race and creed, but of the wisdom and experience 
of men who know all phases of life and of administration itself. 

Turkish national sentiment unmistakably disapproves and 
distrusts the principles of hereditary rank, and no land on earth 
can offer a more open career to ability or to chance. The 
merit of such a system is obvious, with its tendency to 
bring into employment a wider range of capacity and secure 
servants to the State well grounded by their application in the 
rudiments of such knowledge as office of any kind generally 
requires. Such methods prove an Open Sesame to safer coun- 
sellors, freer spirits, a larger comprehension ; and form a juster 
guarantee of efficiency than appointments incidental to birth or 
bestowed by patronage, stifling the judgment, the foresight, and 
the higher qualities of the mind. Narrow mental barriers will 
perish and cynicism will be replaced by generous and discriminat- 
ing appreciation, if the truth is told, that every stone of this 
great fabric is being joined to another by the constructive powers 
of the six political and military leaders now steering the Ottoman 
ship of state in less troubled waters, and sowing of their strength 
to bind into a great future that brotherhood of hope and energy 
which this patriarchal race stil] carries within it. 
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Talaat Bey, Minister of the Interior, is a man of commanding 
presence, although of medium height, with features eloquent of 
resolution, high courage, and tenacity of purpose. Born at 
Adrianople thirty-eight years ago, he is the son of a mother of 
strong character and advanced views. He received his education 
in his native city and subsequently became a clerk in the post 
office and professor of Oriental languages in the college of 
Adrianople. His early propagation of liberal ideas led to his 
arrest and a period of imprisonment which lasted two years, 
ending in his exile to Salonica. Deeply impressed by the urgent 
needs and dangers of his country he gathered friends around him, 
and with Enver Bey, Féthi Bey, and Chukry Bey, the’ present 
Minister of Public Instruction, laid the foundations of that work 
which ultimately turned the Young Turk Committee, with its 
headquarters then in Paris, into a national institution with the 
seat of its authority at Salonica. With endless perseverance this 
band of patriots disseminated their propaganda throughout the 
army and inscribed the names of nearly a thousand young officers 
on the local committee, which grew and spread all over Mace- 
donia. Disdaining with contempt and lofty courage Abdul 
Hamid’s offers of bribes, and persistent attacks upon the Young 
Turk Party, Talaat Bey and his friends steadily extended the 
scope and work of the Committee throughout the country, gained 
the confidence and support of the army, and sowed the seeds of 
the new creed even in the wilds of Anatolia. In July 1908 the 
revolution brought about by the Young Turk Party forced Abdul 
Hamid to give the Constitution to the nation, and Talaat Bey 
then became one of the four deputies of Adrianople. He soon 
became Second President of the Chamber, succeeding the well- 
known Ahmed Riza Bey, head of the Young Turk Committee 
in Paris, and a year later he was appointed Minister of the 
Interior. In the reaction which took place in the following year 
Talaat Bey fled to San Stefano, from which place he invoked 
the aid of the army at Salonica. This force commanded by 
Mahmoud Chevket Pasha quickly arrived before the walls of 
Constantinople, dethroning Abdul Hamid in 1909. 

In a new cabinet Talaat Bey again resumed office as Minister 
of the Interior, and after its fall was the actual leader of the 
Party of Union and Progress in the Chamber. Before the 
declaration of the late Balkan war a secret committee, pursuing 
personal aims, caused a further political change and Hutchuk 
Said Pasha’s cabinet fell, the Chamber was illegally dissolved, 
and war broke out at a moment when, as the Bulgarians well 
knew, the whole organisation of the Ottoman army was thrown 
out of gear by the fact that those who had loyally tried to 
reorganise it were removed from the command. Another un- 
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fortunate feature of the military situation was the disbandment 
of the active army upon the assurance given by a foreign Power 
that Turkey would not be attacked. Talaat Bey enrolled himself 
as a volunteer in the army and toiled on all sides to provision 
the troops and inspire confidence, until he learned that the 
cabinet of Kiamil Pasha was about to sign a peace of which the 
terms were dishonourable to Turkey. Secret counsel was held 
with his old friends and other members of the Committee, and 
the following day, accompanied by Enver Bey, he proceeded to 
the Sublime Porte and summoned the cabinet which was sitting at 
the moment to resign its functions. In the course of the discus- 
sion that arose in the Council Chamber between the spokesman 
of the party, Enver Bey, and Kiamil Pasha, the Minister of 
War hearing shots fired in the hall rushed out and fell dead, 
struck by two stray bullets. Complying with the request of 
Enver Bey, Kiamil Pasha resigned and the Party of Union and 
Progress came again into power. Talaat Bey and his supporters 
then organised the national defence with a committee speciaily 
appointed for that purpose, Mahmoud Chevket became Grand 
Vezir, the army took courage, and owing to the energetic action 
of Talaat Bey and his comrades Adrianople was regained. 

Tt will thus be seen that the history of the Constitution is 
the history of Talaat Bey. ‘The momentous changes which then 
took place in the political and administrative system and the great 
civilising process, combining fresh measures for external defence, 
internal welfare, and the legitimate advancement of a constituted 
community, were mainly brought about by the statesman-like 
power of management and the strenuous determination of this 
strong man, who in his every action gives form and utterance 
to the spirit of Turkish citizenship. No existing Imperial 
Government could entirely free a state in the space of four years 
from evils due to disunion, ignorance, corruption, and prolonged 
financial mismanagement. Yet an impartial examination of facts 
reveals that, within this brief period, solid progress has been 
achieved by the improvement of education, the extension of rail- 
ways and roads, and also of posts and telegraphs ; by the growth 
of trade and by imposing serious checks upon maladministration. 
Agriculture, manufactures, and military matters have all 
advanced, and when charges of inaction and effeteness are pre- 
ferred against Turkey let the voice of common sense and fairness 
reply by demanding that time, which alone can bring into high 
relief all really valuable work, should be accorded to the further 
efforts of a young nation under the guidance of Talaat Bey— 
born leader of men—maintaining a slow but steady fight against 
old abuses, with its face towards the light of civilisation. Those 
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spent by Britons in sacrifice and service to evolve our own 
Imperial power, should recognise the kinship and common pur- 
pose of this Eastern patriot, fighting with his back to the wall for 
the status, maintenance, and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire against the forces of reaction and the conflicting claims 
of capitulations ; who has still to educate the people at large to a 
knowledge of all that constitutional government and a Chamber 
of Deputies mean; who has also to contend with intrigue, dis- 
content, and personal enmities. 

All that zeal, ability, and humanity can suggest is brought 
into the administration by the quiet force and constitutional 
methods of Hadji Adil Bey, Governor-General of Adrianople. 
Born at Constantinople in 1866, Hadji Adil Bey was educated 
in various secondary schools and subsequently entered the School 
of Law at Salonica, from which he graduated as first scholar of 
the year. He enjoyed a high reputation for legal knowledge, 
and for a.time occupied a chair as professor in the same institu- 
tion. On the appointment of his father as Director of Customs 
in the Hedjaz (Arabia), he resigned his professorship for the post 
of Assistant Director under him, which he held until appointed 
to Salonica as Director-General of Foreign Trade. By nature a 
deep thinker and hard worker, Hadji Adil Bey naturally gravi- 
tated towards the Young Turk Committee, and the success of 
the Revolutionary Party at Salonica owed much to the sound 
advice and temperate measures advocated by him. After the 
promulgation of the Ottoman Constitution he was appointed 
Governor-General of Adrianople. He held, however, the reins 
of that office for only eighteen months, being recalled to Salonica 
as Secretary of the Committee of Union and Progress, and was 
also summoned to preside at the General Congress of that Com- 
mittee which took place in the same city. After the reoccupa- 
tion of Adrianople by the Ottoman Army he was again appointed 
Governor-General of that vilayet, and no greater pledge of the 
future bridging of that gulf which in the past has divided the 
Government from the people could be offered than the modera- 
tion, consistency, and beneficial rule of this Turkish advocate of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

Tall and spare, with a noble and dignified presence, his 
Excellency screens no intentions behind nebulous words, but 
expressed the sincere sentiment of his nation when he deplored 
the cessation of that comradeship in arms and the diminution 
of that old friendship with England which the passage of time 
has neither dimmed nor darkened in Turkish hearts. Even in 
the shadow of partial estrangement he recalled without bitterness 
the former mutual trust of allies divided by no impassable dyke 
of human thought, that cordial fellowship won by British appre- 
ciation of the fortitude and soldierly qualities of Turkish troops 
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in the Crimea, cemented in 1877 by admiration for the heroes of 
Plevna, and sealed by sympathy for the sufferings endured in the 
Shipka Pass. He dwelt in grave and earnest tones upon the 
importance which must always attach to the opinion and policy 
of Great Britain, as the greatest Mohamedan Power in the world ; 
and on the unique position regarding that country occupied by the 
Ottoman Empire, which for centuries has been the one great 
spiritual Power of Islam. His careworn face lit up as, in the 
old Konak at Adrianople, he indicated the necessity for a lasting 
alliance based upon the common interests of both nations, and 
the guarantee to the peace of the world which would be afforded 
by the future co-operation of the two great forces of Islam. 

Another remarkable personality in this constellation of talent 
is the striking figure of Djavid Bey, ex-Minister of Finance and 
Public Works in the Cabinet of Said Pasha. This Moslem 
statesman was born at Salonica in 1874 and until the Revolution, 
when he became a deputy for that town in the Chamber, was a 
Professor of Political Economy in Constantinople and director 
of a private school. This typical progressive man of the Young 
Turk Party, and able expert of finance, threw himself into politi- 
cal life on the crest of the wave of new thought and liberal 
ideas, and in the anxious hours of a young nation’s birth the 
perilous life was vigilantly guarded by the unique intelligence of 
Djavid Bey. His high mental powers procured him the position 
of President of the Commission of Finance, and after the reaction 
he became the actual Minister of that important department. 
During his tenure of office he not only occupied himself in finding 
money in the foreign markets to keep the country going, but he 
laboured with success to reform his financial administration and 
endeavoured, so far as was in his power, to restore the equilibrium 
in the Budget and to consolidate the finances of the Empire. It 
is worthy of notice that, although he hoped to free his country 
in the long run from foreign financial control, he has always 
had the highest opinion of the Council of the Ottoman Public 
Debt, with whom his relations, to the great advantage of the 
Debt and his own country, have always been of a most cordial 
character. 

Eventually the strong measures adopted by the Kiamil Pasha 
Cabinet against the Young Turk Party forced him to seek refuge 
in Europe, but during the supremacy of Mahmoud Chevket Pasha 
he returned to Constantinople and was offered the mission of 
representing his country at the Financial Conference held in 
Paris. Fully alive to the political security and commercial pro- 
sperity that might be ensured by international relations of a 
friendly character, Djavid Bey, whilst still engaged in the affairs 
of the Conference, entered into negotiations with the French 
Cabinet with a view to bringing about an entente between the 
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two Governments. His efforts were crowned with success, and 
returning to Constantinople to join in the discussion of Ministers 
for the definite settlement of the points in dispute, he lost no 
time in opening up similar negotiations with the Russian Ambas- 
sador. Djavid Bey then left for Berlin, where he is at present 
engaged on a mission of the same nature with the German 
Government. No one who has followed the career of Djavid Bey 
since the advent of the Constitution can doubt the sincerity of 
his patriotism, or fail to esteem the brilliant qualities of a man 
who is undoubtedly a great force in the new Government of 
Turkey. By those who understand the language and have heard 
him speak Djavid Bey is considered one of the finest orators 
of modern times, and his Budget speeches are remarkable for 
their directness, rhythm, and range of expression. 

No outline of the memorable events which launched the pro- 
cess of Turkish reform would be complete without special mention 
of the mutual friendship that has existed, since the earliest days 
of the movement, between the members of the group of patriots 
now invested with co-ordinate powers ; or of that complete under- 
standing which will be an influential factor in moulding the 
decisive moments of the Empire’s future. No member of the 
Cabinet is more beloved by his colleagues and the nation than 
Halil Bey, appointed President of the Council of State in the 
Cabinet of Said Halim Pasha, and born at Smyrha forty years 
ago. His studies were completed in France, but his knowledge 
and talent were not rewarded by office under Abdul Hamid, and 
some years were passed in retirement upon his estates in Asia 
Minor. With the establishment of the Constitution he became 
deputy for Mentéché, a town in the province of Smyrna, and 
subsequently leader of the parliamentary party in the Chamber, 
eventually replacing Talaat Bey as Minister of the Interior after 
the reactionary period. Halil Bey possesses a dominating per- 
sonality and eminent administrative gifts. A somewhat reserved 
manner is perhaps the outcome of the trials and adverse fortune 
which have proved powerless to shake the strenuous public spirit 
that has been a salient feature of his career. The history of 
his life and political intimacies carries the conviction that the 
collective thought of the upright statesmen now in power is a 
keystone in the arch of Turkey’s prosperity, peace, and content- 
ment. 

There is no danger of policy outrunning efficiency in arms so 
long as Djemal Bey, who was recently appointed Commandant 
of the First Army Corps, is in the service of his country. Born 
in Constantinople, he received his education at the Military 
Academy of Pancaldi, which he left with the rank of Captain 
of the Staff, and proceeding to Salonica was attached to the 
Army Corps of that garrison. A lasting friendship was formed 
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at this time with Talaat Bey, which led to his joining the local 
Young Turk Committee. After the revolution of 1908, accom- 
panied by Rahmi Bey, present Governor-General of Smyrna, he 
returned to Constantinople on the dangerous errand of conveying 
the secret written instructions of the Committee, and hence- 
forward laboured for the national cause with skill and supreme 
devotion until the establishment of the Constitution, when he 
became Civil Governor of Scutari (Constantinople), and, after the 
lapse of some time, Governor-General of Adana. In both these 
influential positions Djemal Bey secured the confidence of all 
classes of the Armenian and Moslem population, as well as the 
regard of the foreign officials with whom he came in contact ; and 
his transference to Bagdad, in the dual capacity of Governor- 
General and Military Commandant, was deeply regretted. This 
post he resigned during the Cabinet of Kiamil Pasha, and upon 
the outbreak of the late war resumed a purely military réle, and 
fought in many of the principal engagements. 

The name of brave Djemal Bey is inscribed for ever onthe 
Turkish roll of fame, and the splendour of his heroism during 
the terrible retreat from Lulé Burgas lights up the annals of a 
period unparalleled in suffering since the agony of Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow. Though stricken with cholera, he never 
faltered in the formidable task of re-establishing order in the 
flying mass, of which many men died as they stood, plunged to 
their waists in freezing mud; but the mighty efforts of Djemal 
Bey and his companions restored some sense of discipline and 
rallied a defending force. When desperate illness rendered him 
unable to mount a horse he was carried to Constantinople, and 
reappeared at the Sublime Porte, with his old indomitable spirit, 
on the occasion of the coup d’état of last January which resulted 
in the fall of Kiamil Pasha’s Cabinet. Under the Administration 
of Mahmoud Chevket Pasha he was appointed to the post of 
Military Governor of Constantinople, and the security of that 
town during the later stages of the war was largely due to his 
efficiency and renown. 

Never perhaps has a great reputation been more honourably 
won than that of Enver Bey, who is acclaimed not only by the 
Army but by the whole enlightened Moslem world as the 
symbol, soul, and incarnation of Turkish liberty. Soldier and 
administrator, Enver Bey was born in Stamboul in 1882, and 
is the son of a father of pure Turkish, and a mother of Albanian, 
descent. His primary education commenced in the Hassan Aga 
Medresse school of his birthplace, and was continued by further 
instruction in a local school at Monastir; and, having adopted 
the army as a profession, Enver Bey eventually entered the 
military college of that town. He terminated his military 
training at the same academy in Constantinople as Djemal Bey, 
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and was sent to Salonica to take up duties as Captain of the Staff. 
His first experience of active service was not long delayed, as 
the Government then in power charged him to follow up the 
revolutionary bands of Bulgars, Greeks and Serbs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Monastir. This task was accomplished with the 
humanity, courage and moderation of which he gave further 
proofs in the later campaign in Tripoli. 

It was at Salonica and Monastir that Enver Bey, first realis- 
ing his country’s thraldom, joined the Young Turk Committee 
and dedicated himself to the cause of liberation. It was he and 
the late Niazi Bey, who, on the bleak mountains of Macedonia, 
first raised the standard of rebellion against Abdul Hamid’s 
régime of tyranny and absolutism. Supported by the army of 
Salonica, the two Commanders despatched an ultimatum to Con- 
stantinople definitely demanding the Sultan’s abdication or the 
immediate declaration of a Constitution. Abdul Hamid gave 
way, and the brilliancy of the young soldier whose champion- 
ship of the people’s rights established the Constitution in Turkey 
seized the popular imagination, and there has been uo greater 
tower of strength in the historic moments of Osmanli evolution 
than the capability, the personal magnetism and the charm of 
Enver Bey, who represents the patriotism and stability of the 
Turkish military class. 

After this achievement, Enver Bey was appointed Military 
Attaché at the Turkish Embassy in Berlin, from which place he 
assiduously followed the fortunes of his country, and studied 
foreign, civil and military administration. During the reaction 
of the 13th of April 1909 which resulted in placing Mehmed 
Reshad the Fifth on the throne, Enver Bey, hastily quitting his 
post, arrived at Salonica and marched with the victorious army 
to Constantinople. Resuming his duties at Berlin after the 
accession, he remained there until the outbreak of the war in 
Tripoli, when he left for Benghazi. Working day and nighi, he 
organised an Arab defending force, and by constant skirmishes 
and several victorious engagements, of which the heaviest occurred 
at Derna, successfully checked the Italian advance. In these 
strenuous months he did not neglect to form a regular adminis- 
tration of the interior, organising schools, hospitals, orphanages 
and general relief works to mitigate the hardships entailed upon 
a poverty-stricken population by warfare conducted in so remote 
a desert. 

Upon the conclusion of peace with Italy, Enver Bey returned 
to his mother country to find the Bulgarian Army already at 
Chataldja, and he immediately proceeded to the front, haviag 
been appointed Staff-Colonel of the 10th Army Corps, com- 
manded by Khourchid Pasha, ex-A.D.C. to the Sultan. 
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At the time of the downfall of Kiamil Pasha’s Cabinet, Enver 
Bey, spurning the ignoble terms of a proposed peace, hastily 
departed to Constantinople, and, having contributed to Kiamil’s 
removal from power, again returned to his military duties. 
Taking advantage of the Bulgarian defeat in the second Balkan 
war, Enver Bey led the historic march to Adrianople, and re- 
gained for the Ottoman Empire, on the 22nd of July 1913, a city 
which, as the former capital and residence of the Sultans, is 
regarded as almost sacred by Moslems. 

Endowed by nature with the priceless gift of personal appear- 
ance, and possessing those compelling qualities which defy defini- 
tion but raise adherents, there is assuredly no true aim or aspira- 
tion for his Empire’s greatness which does not find a place in 
the fearless heart of Enver Bey. Surely the ardent hopes of this 
intrepid soldier who has played so vivid a part in the cause of 
Turkish liberation should command special esteem and candid 
sympathy at the present hour, for it may be trusted that few 
civilised men or women of Christian faith could witness un- 
moved, or without a sense of shame, the abomination of desola- 
tion that the Bulgarians have made of Thrace. Destitution now 
takes the place of massacre, and wholesale slaughter is replaced 
by famine, whilst uncultivated fields and blackened ruins of 
peaceful hamlets are eloquent of fire, robbery, murder and mutila- 
tion. Indignation and a horror that haunts at night spring 
from the stress of misery which holds Thrace in its sullen sway 
from the desolate plains beyond Adrianople to the mountain of 
Mourad Bey.’ It is a land laid waste, the backwash and wreck- 
age of a war conducted in the spirit of extermination, and the 
valley of the Maritza is the Valley of the Shadow of Death. It is 
a lifeless desert born of the deeds of Christian soldiers ; the grave 
of an honest population, and of fifty thousand troops who died 
for the defence of Islam. The barbarities that have been com- 
mitted in the name of the Cross should challenge Christian 
Europe to measure the field of the Ottoman Empire’s future by 
a higher standard of national right and wrong ; to remember that 
every depositary of power may still carry a mission of national 
mercy ; and to honour the wisdom and guardianship of Osmanli 
patriots, who are deaf to the fierce interests and raging jealousies 
of the world, and blind to all considerations but that of giving 
proof of qualities commensurate with the wants and progress of 
the Osmanli nation. 

ZEENEB CHARLTON. 
Constantinople. 
+A strong Bulgarian position near Ohataldja, captured with desperate 
valour by Mourad Bey and his soldiers. Their heroic death has passed into 
national tradition. 
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SWIFT, STELLA, AND VANESSA 


I aM going to speak of one of the Immortals. There are very 
few real Immortals, men who actually survive in our minds 
after they are dead. Celebrated people think they are going to; 
we think they do, because we know their names and what they 
did. But there is only just a handful of famous men, not always 
the greatest, whose character and conduct we discuss, whom we 
gossip about as though they were still alive. Dr. Johnson is 
one of these. He survives by grace of friendship—or whatever 
you like to call the persevering attachment of Boswell. 

But the surest and simplest way for a famous man to attain 
immortality is to have an interesting love-story. ‘ Milton, a 
name to resound for ages,’ wrote Tennyson. Yes—a name. But 
suppose Milton had had an interesting love-story, instead of 
simply marrying three times and writing a treatise in favour of 
liberty of divorce—liberty for husbands only, bien entendu? 
Why, he would have come down from his chill ‘ empyrean’ to sit 
by our library fire, a beautiful young poet, in company with those 
two other beautiful young poets, Byron and Shelley—and with 
Jonathan Swift. A strange figure this grim satirist, this middle- 
aged clergyman, to be in our company of poets and lovers. He 
is there partly as a literary Man-in-the-Iron-Mask. I do not 
propose attempting to remove that mask. Swift would not be 
Swift if it could be done. To be secret is one of his immortal 
attractions. Another is that he opens his heart to us more com- 
pletely than any of the poets; for whatever may be said of the 
‘sonnet key,’ poetry cannot resist the lift of its own wings, it 
cannot keep its feet on the ground of particular concrete facts 
for long together. They are something for it to spring from. 

Swift is not a poet. His genius is rather photographic. He 
writes his Journal to Stella without even a sub-conscious aim at 
artistic effect ; and he gives us the most vivid, the tenderest and 
wittiest series of love-letters in the English language. There 
exist people who deny that they are love-letters. That this 
can be denied is in itself interesting. But if any reader honestly 
doubts the love-letterness of the Journal to Stella, let him com- 
pare it with Swift’s letters to his intimate friends, or anyone 
else’s letters to their intimate friends. In that Journal, more 
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than anywhere else, we see why Swift was generally attractive 
to women. I sometimes read in men’s writings about Swift that 
women loved him just because he bullied them, and women like 
being bullied. But I think that recipe for being loved is altogether 
too simple. 

We see in Swift—especially in the Journal—the acutely sensi- 
tive heart of the artist, with which perhaps only a woman can 
fully sympathise, which at any rate appeals to the mothering 
instinct in her. We see, too, the tremendous virility of his 
genius and character. Add the charm of his wit, later, of his 
fame, and we have enough to account for his attractiveness ; 
for the fact of his having inspired a life-long devotion in one 
brilliant woman and a tragic passion in another. 

Swift’s romance, that mysterious romance on which so many 
volumes have been written, began in one of those great seven- 
teenth century households, or families, which were more like 
tribal settlements than any modern household. He went at 
one-and-twenty as secretary to Sir William Temple at Moor 
Park. Much horror has been wasted over the circumstance that 
Secretary Swift at first dined at the servants’ table. But the 
name servant in those days implied no social barrier, and if 
Swift was related to Lady Temple, the valet and ladysmaid were 
very probably own cousins to Sir William. To Swift’s haughty 
nature any kind of subordination appeared humiliating; and, 
sad to say, Sir William Temple, the lover and husband of the 
fascinating Dorothy Osborne, was a notoriously pompous, con- 
ceited old gentleman. Dorothy herself, who died a few years 
after Swift’s admission to the family, remained his ideal of 
dignity and grace. But as he says nothing about her wit, we 
must sadly conclude that a long course of Sir William had 
damped it down. 

Swift spent seven years off and on at Moor Park, twice leaving . 
to seek his fortune elsewhere, and twice returning, each time to 
find himself standing higher in Temple’s confidence and esteem. 

It was not the Romance which brought him back. The 
Romance was at first such a little thing. Only a child of eight 
years old—Esther Johnson, daughter of a valued servant of 
Temple’s. Johnson, a man of gentle birth, was dead, but the 
widow and child continued to form part of the great feudal 
household. Little Esther must have been a lovely and charming 
child. The exceptional position she occupied in the household 
was due rather to Temple’s sister, Lady Giffard, than to him- 
self ; but gossips would have it she was his daughter. This was 
not true, but it was not so impossible as the story invented to 
account for Swift’s relations with her—namely that he himself 
was a son of Temple’s. In the Portrait of Stella, penned by 
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Swift on the nights of her death and funeral, he says ‘I had some 
share in her education by directing what books she should read 
and perpetually instructing her in the principles of duty and 
honour.’ In the Journal to Stella we catch glimpses of those 
companions together at Moor Park: the proud saturnine young 
secretary and the black-eyed little girl—see them as vague, 
momentary shapes, like shadows flitting across a blind. They 
invent a little language which no one understands except them- 
selves. It is often assumed that this was Stella’s natural way of 
talking when Swift first knew her; but as she was then eight 
years old, and by no means an idiot, this is unlikely. If the 
haughty, sensitive young secretary had troubles, little Esther 
knew them. Years afterwards he wrote to her: ‘Don’t you 
remember how I used to be in pain when Sir William Temple 
would look cold and out of humour for three or four days, and 
suspect a hundred reasons?’ That ‘don’t you remember’! It 
recurs in the Journal, suggesting an infinite number of silken 
memory-threads uniting the two hearts. 

Now, during his second retreat from Moor Park Swift had 
fallen in love with a Miss Waring, called by him Varina, and 
had written her a proposal of marriage. Varina temporised, 
coquetted—and, four years later, wrote to say she was willing. 
His reply to her is a masterpiece of brutality, the more startling 
because penned by that Swift who could be so signally tender 
and sympathetic towards women. Yet, in fact, the paradox of 
character with which Swift here startles us is one not uncom- 
monly found in highly strung people. 

The proposal to Varina is only important as showing that 
at this time he did not consider himself cut off from marriage. 
In the four years that elapsed before she definitely replied to it, 
much water had run under the bridges. Swift’s position at Moor 
Park had become dignified. He reports that even the cook is 
civil to him. Sir William is old and Swift is his right-hand in 
political confabulations and literary controversies. So his foot 
is well on the first rung of that ladder of his ambition to the top 
of which he was destined never to climb. In another way, too, 
that return to Moor Park determined the course of his life. 
Esther Johnson, the pretty, delicate child, was now a girl of 
fifteen; grown up and marriageable, according to the ideas of 
the day. For the age of marriage has moved on through the 
centuries as steadily as the dinner-hour. Lady Giffard seems 
to have taken her into Society, for Swift, in the Portrait, writes 
of her: ‘She was looked upon as one of the most beautiful, 
graceful and agreeable young women in London. Her hair was 
blacker than a raven and every feature of her face in perfection.’ 
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The well-known portrait of Stella, with the graceful neck, 
perfectly oval face and large dark eyes, confirms what her lover- 
friend wrote of her beauty and intelligence. No wonder the pro- 
ject of marriage with Varina became unattractive. The strange 
thing was that no other marriage project succeeded it. Some of 
the modern deifiers of Swift the politician put human nature on 
the shelf and bravely say there is nothing strange in the circum- 
stance. Yet nowhere else is to be found an instance of a man 
in the early thirties forming an intimate, devoted and senti- 
mental attachment to a beautiful girl, maintaining that attach- 
ment through life and claiming her daily companionship; yet 
for no discoverable reason, never making her his wife. Boling- 
broke described Swift as a ‘ dealer in mysteries,’ and he has left 
us here one which Prince Posterity has never been able to un- 
ravel. I will not pretend to be able to make a better guess at 
a solution than Sir Walter Scott. ‘There are objections to every 
solution which has ever been suggested. But to me Sir Walter, 
with his knowledge of human nature, appears most likely to 
have come near the truth. 

While still at Moor Park, Swift began to suffer from the 
alarming malady which he called his ‘bad head’: a malady 
which he put down, absurdly enough, to his having on one 
occasion eaten a surfeit of fruit. Up to recently doctors diagnosed 
this complaint as an incipient affection of the brain. It is now 
supposed to have been labyrinthine vertigo: a malady of the 
nerve-centres affecting the sense of balance, causing giddiness 
and sickness—distressing but not dangerous. Yet whatever the 
precise nature of the disease, I cannot persuade myself that 
Swift’s was a normally healthy mind, when I think of his bursts 
of uncontrollable irritability and the peculiar obscenity of many 
of his writings, so out of harmony with his own ideas of the 
propriety of conduct due to his cloth. He himself was at any rate 
haunted by the terror of madness. 

When Temple died, in 1699, Swift had won his spurs as a 
pamphleteer with The Battle of the Books, and had in his pocket 
a MS. which was at once to make his reputation as a writer 
and mar his fortunes as an ecclesiastic: A Tale of a Tub. But 
not till he becomes domestic chaplain to Lord Berkeley does he 
discover the playful side of his genius. It goes without saying 
that he was not great friends with Lord Berkeley and was great 
friends with the ladies of the family, from Lady Berkeley and 
her daughters to Mistress Frances Harris, the waiting-gentle- 
woman, whom he has immortalised in his Mrs. Harris’s Petition. 
His tourneys of wit with the sparkling Lady Betty doubtless 
achieved his training for the adventure of London. When 
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he makes a sketch in verse of the Berkeley family at cards, 
Lady Betty adds her own thumb-nail sketch of the chaplain : 


With these is Parson Swift, 

Not knowing how to pass the time, 
Does make a wretched shift 

To deafen us with puns and rhyme. 


But Ireland held him still. In 1701, Lord Berkeley, glad 
perhaps to get rid of the Satirist on the Hearth, gave him the 
living of Laracor, near Trim ; and he took the important step of 
inducing Esther Johnson to settle near him. The reason given 
was that the small income left her by Temple was invested in 
Ireland ; but we cannot doubt that the real reason was that she 
and Swift could not be happy apart from each other. Did Stella 
believe that as soon as his fortunes were assured he would marry 
her? Or did she know from the first that he had set a bar 
between himself and marriage? That is a part of their inviolable 
secret, Tradition says that she told the Bishop of Clogher (Ashe) 
at the time of the presumed marriage, in 1716, that she had 
expected Swift to marry her on his return from England in 
1714. But that expectation was sure to be imputed to her, 
whether she expressed it or not, and a passage in the Journal 
is incompatible with it. 

Unfortunately, we have not one of the many ‘ saucy letters’ 
that riposted to the Journal, although we know just when and 
how Swift received them and with what delight he read them. 


' ‘Aren’t I silly!’ he exclaims, aproros of that. ‘Faith, your 


letters would make a dog silly—if I had a dog. But it must be 
@ little dog.’ We ascertain that he is sharing his income with 
her, so that their relations must have been already in some way 
fixed. Towards the end of the correspondence she evidently 
complains of his long delay in ‘that nasty England,’ and else- 
where she has one little fling at the Vanhomrigh ladies. Other- 
wise we do not trace any feeling of grievance or anxiety on her 
part with regard to his long absence or his numerous women 
friends. Jt does not follow she had none. 

With Stella there had come to Ireland an older woman, 
Rebecea Dingley. Dingley was a dummy set up by Swift to 
protect his own reputation and Stella’s. He never saw Stella 
without Dingley being present—in the background. He wrote 
his intimate and adorable letters ostensibly to Dingley and 
Stella. Of course he came to detest this self-imposed companion. 
Only in the lightning-fiashes of his angry wit do we ever 
envisage Dingley. We may take it from him she was 4 
stupid woman. It would take a stupid woman to play goose- 
berry for twenty-seven mortal years ; to bear a continual pelting 
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with praises and endearments ostensibly aimed at her but really 
all meant for somebody else ; to sit daily in the same room with 
two people who would not have her join in their conversation 
and even hauled her over the coals if she listened to it; and then 
to be censured for turning to Tiger, the lap-dog, for sympathy. 
Poor Dingley! I think it very likely she did love Tiger better 
than Dr. Swift or Mrs. Johnson either. 

Stella and Dingley settled at Trim, near Laracor, and when 
Swift was away they migrated sometimes to his vicarage and 
sometimes to Dublin. He was punctual in the performance of 
his duties, but he had only twenty parishioners, whom he de- 
scribes as ‘ most gentle and all simple’ ; that is, silly. He lived 
a homely, practical life at Laracor, and there was always one 
Swift who loved that homely, practical life; loved building, 
making a garden and canals, planting willows, finding out the 
small villainies of Parvisol, the bailiff, and riding, walking, and 
talking with Mrs. Esther Johnson. But there was another 
Swift who all the time was listening to the clash of political 
battle in London, and saying ‘ Ha, ha,’ like the war-horse, to 
the sound of that trumpet. And yet another Swift who loved 
London too. Swift the wit, who wanted social success, to shine 
at coffee-houses and be humbly sought after as a diner-out. And 
in the early years of Queen Anne his star was already rising on 
the London horizon. 

It was during one of his earlier absences from Ireland that a 
political friend and ally of his, one Tisdal, aspired to the hand 
of Stella. And probably that pretty young woman was not in- 
disposed to give her revered friend a little uneasiness. Challenged 
by Tisdal to declare his intentions towards Mrs. Johnson, Swift, 
in a dignified letter, said plainly that he was not in a position 
to marry her. Tisdal retired or was rejected. And Stella, for 
all her beauty and charm, never had another wooer. It is a 
common weakness to want to eat your cake and have it too, but 
only a few people manage to do it. Swift was one of those 

ple. 

In 1708 Addison had already hailed him as the greatest genius 
of the age, and the brilliant years from 1710 to 1713, which he 
spent in London, were still to come. During those years the 
world of London—political, literary, social—was at his feet. It 
was the unique triumph of a unique personality. Unluckily 
there was no great painter at hand to portray that wonderful 
countenance. Jervas shows us the stalwart, dignified figure, the 
strongly marked but handsome features, the double chin and 
heavy eyebrows, with the surprisingly blue eyes beneath. 
His friends tell us that those blue eyes could sparkle with 
an incomparable archness, but that even at the height of 
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his fame a cloud of melancholy would often darken his face, 
They add that the terror of his look could strike awe into the 
beholder. 

The story of those three years of crowded life is written day 
by day in the Journal to Stella. But Stella was a literary name 
given to Esther Johnson some years later. By what names she 
and Swift really called each other is still one of their little secrets, 
We only know that in the Journal P.P.T. stands for Stella, 
P.D.F.R. for Swift. M.D., which occurs most frequently, is 
supposed to stand for Stella and Dummy Dingley. When Swift 
really addresses Dingley his tone is markedly different. The 
plural number, the M.D., are but ostrich tricks in those tender 
letter-endings which flower on every page. Such as: ‘Just going 
to sleep and dream of my own dear, roguish, impudent, pretty 
M.D.’ Because we know Dingley was not pretty, or roguish, or 
dear. 

The Journal, scribbled hastily, for the most part in bed, is a 
series of vivid moving pictures. The statesmen, the men of 
letters, the London ladies, Queen Anne, the courtiers, Patrick, 
his man-servant, pass rapidly before us, in their habit as they 
lived. Reflected, as in a magic-mirror, we get glimpses of Stella 
playing cards with her friends in Dublin, Stella riding from 
Trim to Laracor and finding Parson Swift in his morning-gown 
in the garden. The most photographically clear figure is that 
of Swift himself : Swift in his anger, his vengefulness, his pride— 
an exaggerated pride, which is partly a revolt from the attitude 
of dependence enforced upon him for thirty years. He exults 
in his liberty, he uses it as a weapon. ‘I make all the great 
lords come to me,’ he writes. And again, exultingly, ‘I treat 
them like dogs.’ We find him publishing an edict that if great 
ladies want his acquaintance, as indeed they do, the first ad- 
vances must come from them. He calls Ministers out of the 
House to speak to him and haughtily refuses the 50/. Harley 
sends him, not because as remuneration for his services it is 
ridiculously insufficient, but because this is not the sort of pay- 
ment he wants. He wants a high position in the Church, for 
the days of the Churchman-statesman are not yet quite over. It 
is a curious speculation how great and exactly what his influence 
would have been if he had attained his desire. 

The Journal shows his parsimonious habits, which made him 
both independent himself and able to be generous to others. We 
can almost count the number of lumps of coal he puts on his 
fire; as to which he has a standing quarrel with Patrick. 
November was the right month in which to begin fires, yet on 
the 11th of October we read that on his return to his lodgings 
‘Patrick, the extravagant whelp, had a fire ready for me; but 
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I picked off the coals before I went to bed.’ The lines in which 
he described his housekeeping in Dublin would pretty faithfully 
describe it in London too : 

On rainy days alone I dine 

Upon a chick and pint of wine. 

On rainy days I dine alone 

And pick my chicken to the bone; 

But this my servants much enrages— 

No scraps remain to save board-wages. 


Except that in London on rainy days he took to dining with 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh. 

But if his faults and eccentricities appear in the Journal, so 
too do his tireless kindness and benevolence, his sympathetic- 
ness, his intense affection for his friends. The death of a friend 
or a protégé, Guiscard’s paltry attempt on the life of Harley, 
shatter him with grief and emotion. Yet, in spite of his warm 
friendships, the face that he turns to his friends is not the same 
face that he turns to Stella. That has ‘silent silver lights and 
darks undreamed of.’ For her his most intimate thoughts and 
the prodigal rhyme-bubbles of his wit ; for her alone his wonder- 
ful gift of crystallising a caress in language. ‘Do you know,’ 
he says to her, ‘that every syllable I write I hold my lips just 
for all the world as if I were talking in our own little language to 
M.D. Faith, I’m very silly, but I can’t help it for my life.’ 
Pictures of P.P.T. and her doings continually start up before 
nim. Here is one of Stella going for a ride: 

O Lord, how hasty we are! Stella can’t stay writing, writing—she 
must go a-cock horse, pray now. Well, but the horses are not come to the 
door. The fellow can’t find the bridle; your stirrup is broken. Where 
did you put the whip, Dingley? Marg’et, where have you laid Mrs, John- 
son’s ribband to tie about her? Reach me my mask. Sup up this before 
you go. So, so, a gallop, a gallop! Sit fast, sirrah! and don’t ride hard 
over the stones. Well, now Stella is gone, tell me, Dingley, is she a good 
girl? 

There follows a plain business talk with Dingley—then : 

O Madam Stella, welcome home! Was it pleasant riding? Did your 
horse stumble? How often did the man light to settle your stirrup? Ride 
nine miles? Faith, you have galloped indeed. Well, but where’s the 
fine thing you promised me? I have been a good boy, ask Dingley else. 
I believe you did not meet the fine thing man. You are a cheat! Faith, 
that riding to Laracor gives me short sighs as well as you. All the days 
I have passed here have been dirt to those. 


He writes this from Windsor, where he gives us almost as 
vivid pictures of the Court. We see the Royal hunt sweep past, 
the Queen driving herself in a one-horse chaise. We see Swift 
galloping in the company of the Maids of Honour in laced coats 
and hats, which they take off when the Queen passes. Swift 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 442 4K 
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himself is wearing a borrowed coat of light camlet and silver 
buttons; handsome but unclerical attire, in which he evidently 
likes himself. We sit among the good company at the table 
of green cloth; and at the end of the brilliant day we find him 
in his bedroom, recording that ‘poor, poor P.D.F.R. has never 
had a happy day, as hope saved, since he left P.P.T.’ And 
doubtless he felt this to be true, and it was true in a way, because 
P.D.F.R. could not be happy without eating his cake and having 
it too. And this Windsor date reminds us that Stella did not 
know of all the cake he was eating. He had promised to tell 
her every day where he dined, so it will out that he frequently 
dines with Mrs. Vanhomrigh—Neighbour Van, for short. Her 
daughters are barely mentioned. Perhaps someone gives Stella 
@ hint; at any rate we find her catching up the first stick handy 
wherewith to belabour the Vanhomrighs. She asks why he 
wastes so much of his time on ‘women of no consequence.’ 
Swift speaks up for his friends. ‘Why,’ says he, ‘they keep 
as good company as Ido. I see all the drabs of quality at their 
house.” He might have added ‘and some men of importance 
too.’ 

Now, who were the Vanhomrighs to see so much good com- 
pany? The father had been a Dutch merchant settled in Ireland. 
We get no hint that Mrs. Vanhomrigh was herself ‘a drab of 
quality.’ The girls had small fortunes but not sufficient to 
attract the aristocratic mammas of the day, who hunted heiresses 
for their sons with unaffected eagerness. We can only conclude 
that there was something brilliant and attractive about the trio 
of women at The Sign of the Three Widows, St. James’s, as Swift 
addressed a letter to them in his absence. 

After this little snarl of P.P.T.’s, although Swift notifies her 
of numerous dinners and visits at the Vanbomrighs, he has 
always an excuse for going there. His fertility in excuses 
becomes something remarkable. We grow familiar with Mrs. 
Van’s drawing-room and its card-playing fine ladies; but we 
hear nothing about that room called the Sluttery and the hours 
he spends there, drinking coffee with her eldest daughter. In 
the Journal Swift gives no name to this girl, only nineteen when 
her history begins. Elsewhere he has half a dozen names for 
her, from Littlemissessy to Governor Huff and Vanessa. He 
educates her—that he does to every woman he likes. Witness 
the amusing Lamentation he puts in Lady Acheson’s mouth : 


At breakfast he’ll ask 

An account of my task... 
Not a book for delight 
May come in my sight, 
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But instead of new Plays, 
Dull Bacon’s Essays, 

And pore every day on 
That nasty Pantheon. 


He continually walks in the Park or to Kensington with her and 
her sister, makes her the confidante of his hopes and fears, and 
allows her to scold and tyrannise over him too. He writes to 
Missessy : 

I long to drink a dish of coffee in the Sluttery, and hear you dun me 
for secrets and ‘ Drink your coffee! Why don’t you drink your coffee?’ 


And sometimes he says her coffee is the best in the world, the 
only coffee worth drinking—and sometimes he calls it ‘ rats- 
bane.’ That the phrase ‘drinking coffee’ comes to have some 
hidden meaning is plain enough, and it is observable that cryptic 
forms of speech are used by Swift only in writing to Stella or 
Vanessa. She is no female philosopher, Missessy, but a young 
woman of passionate emotions and strong will, one that, as she 
says of herself, ‘when she undertakes to do a thing, does not 
love to do it by halves.’ Then there is her sister Molly, ‘the 
agreeable wretch,’ as Swift calls her. Moll has no bump of 
reverence. She has none of her sister’s awe of the great man’s 
greatness, but will laugh at him as well as with him. Swift 
pulls himself up, in the midst of a serious letter to Missessy, 
to interpolate ‘Now Moll laughs because I speak wisely.’ ‘A 
girl of infinite value,’ he says years after, over merry Moll’s 
early grave. But in London, and even later in Dublin, he must 
not address himself too often to Moll or Governor Huff will be 
jealous. She counts how often she and her sister respectively 
are mentioned in one letter, and in another he writes to her: 
‘How much have I written without saying a word of Mollkin— 
and you will be whipt before you will deliver a message with 
honour.’ 

The two sisters live closely united, but the ‘ agreeable wretch ’ 
is not a Dingley; and had she been, I suspect Missessy would 
have made short work of her. 

The poem of Cadenus and Vanessa was written after Swift 
had become Dean of St. Patrick’s in 1713, but before he left 
England. It presents the story of his relations to Vanessa in 
the way it suited him to present it. And such is the immortal 
power of his personality that for some two hundred years he has 
hypnotised his biographers into accepting his tale, inconsistent 
as it is with itself and still more inconsistent with his letters 
to Vanessa. These letters, full of cryptic allusions, of meaning 
silences and guilty-seeming fears, are far indeed from bearing 


out the view, improbable in itself, that for some twelve years 
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Vanessa besieged him with a love which he consistently dis- 
couraged, I fully agree with what Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole hag 
said on the subject: that in a modern Divorce Court such 
letters as Swift’s would constitute very damaging evidence 
against aman. Swift’s high character sets him above the worst 
imputations that they invite, but they leave no doubt in my 
mind that Vanessa’s passion both flattered and fascinated him, 
and that for a time he returned it, although his relations with 
her always caused him uneasiness of mind and conscience and 
never extinguished his much deeper affection for Stella. That 
he was weary of Vanessa before the end is apparent. For that 
very reason I believe he must have parted from her earlier and 
without the help of a crisis if she had not had a stronger claim 
on him than that of having offered him for twelve years an 
unwelcome and rejected love. 

In his relations with Stella the whisper and the mask had 
become part of Swift’s moral outfit. In Cadenus and Vanessa 
they are obvious. It is assumed that this poem was written to 
flatter the vanity of Vanessa. Yet in the opening a portrait of 
her is drawn which cannot have been flattering to the young 
lady of the St. James’s drawing-room, who loved to make a figure 
in the world, had fellows at her bedside of a morning, and 
was not so destitute of suitors as Cadenus pretends. No—the 
main motive of the poem is to express Cadenus’ own natural 
pride in finding himself, at the age of forty-five, the object of 
such a passion ; while at the same time it exonerated him from 
all blame. The insincerity of the thing is apparent. Of this 
young lady, with whom he used so often to walk in the Park, 
he asserts : 

He hardly knew till he was told 
Whether the nymph were young or old; 


Had met her in a public place 
Without distinguishing her face. 


That the declaration of Vanessa’s love was a great shock to 
Cadenus we can really believe. Assuredly, Stella would never 
have taken his lectures on Candour so seriously. But does he 
behave like the embarrassed professor, the indifferent and im- 
peccable creature he represents himself? Does he go away? 
Not at all. He is horrified at Vanessa’s passion ; but he stays— 
and gets used to it. There are ten lines at the close of the story 
which always visibly mortify Swift’s biographers, because they 
cannot be made to fit into the picture of him perpetually holding 
Vanessa at arm’s-length, although we need not put upon them 
the gross interpretation of the eighteenth century. I think it 
probable that these lines were among the additions made to 
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the poem years later, when he sent the MS. to Vanessa. In 
ending the story for her Swift was in a dilemma; unwilling to 
declare the truth, and ashamed to tell a complete falsehood. 

But how weak and wooden a puppet-show is Cadenus and 
Vanessa beside the letters! Live human things these, however 
masked and whispering. Here is the first note preserved from 
the tutor to the pupil whose face he would have us believe he 
would not have recognised, but with whose habits he seems very 
well acquainted. He encloses a letter to a friend, then adds : 

I suppose this packet will lie two or three hours till you awake. And 
pray let the outside starched letter to you be seen after you have sealed 
up Mrs. L.’s. See what arts people must use, though they mean never 
so well. Now are you and Puppy lying at your ease, never dreaming of 
all this. Adieu—till we meet over a pot of coffee or an orange in the 
Sluttery, which I have so often found to be the most agreeable chamber 
in the world. 


When Swift wrote to Stella from Windsor in July 1711, he 
told her he had sent a haunch of venison to Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
and wished Stella had it instead. He did not mention, much 
as he told of other matters, that Mrs. Van and her daughters 
had been at Windsor, still less what had happened there to 
leave so deep an impression on his memory and on that of 
Vanessa. But long years afterwards he writes more than once 
to Vanessa, to quiet her agonised doubts of his attachment : 
“Go over the scenes at Windsor. Cad : often thinks of them.’ 

The next few years yield few letters, but on the showing of 
Swift’s later letters they added many chapters to the unwritten 
Romance of Cadenus and Vanessa. In 1713 came the crash of 
all Swift’s ambitions. Harley fell. Swift had for all reward 
received that Irish deanery, so hateful to him. He retired to 
the Vicarage of Letcombe Basset. How the twentieth century 
may have dealt with Letcombe Basset I cannot say. In the 
nineteenth it was still what it must have been when Swift buried 
there his bitter disappointment, his deep melancholy—a little 
grey village in a fold of the long grey Berkshire downs. A 
humble village, clothed with the majesty of noble trees. A 
chapter in the unwritten part of Cadenus and Vanessa is headed 
‘The Berkshire Surprise.’ Vanessa visited him there—Mrs. 
Van, with her endless hospitalities, seems to have outrun the 
constable, and the family had retreated to Oxford, with Swift’s 
knowledge and approval. As Letcombe is within @ drive of 
Oxford, the Berkshire Surprise must have been quite a little one. 
Yet we can well believe in the sincerity of Swift’s subsequent cry 
to Missessy—‘ You should not for the world have come!’ 

For every new chapter added to it was forging another link 
in a chain he knew himself bound to break before he touched 
Irish ground. Yet, when he touches it, it is to Missessy alone 
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among his friends that he reveals in all its intimacy the anguish 
and bitterness of his proud spirit. This despair of the exile was 
justifiable, because Swift was not a man whose genius found 
its most perfect expression in pure literature. He was a great 
personal and public force, and it seemed at first as though in 
Ireland that force was condemned to work in vacuo. Dublin, 
which was later to idolise him, received him with coldness and 
insult. He had returned to Stella, but three crowded, glorious 
years lay between them; and then Stella was so glad he had 
an Irish preferment. So he wanted, imperatively wanted, 
Missessy’s sympathy; while he also doubtless knew it was de- 
sirable to throw the Romance on to that great rubbish-heap of 
broken hopes and ambitions which he had left behind him in 
England. But fate and Vanessa say no. Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
dies, and Missessy’s property is in Ireland. That is a reason 
for the two Miss Vanhomrighs to come to Dublin, though it may 
not be the most pressing one. So now we have Stella lodging 
on Ormonde’s Quay and Vanessa in Turnstile Alley—and Dr. 
Swift’s indiscretions have indeed found him out. But it would 
seem that at this time Stella retired for some considerable period 
to friends in the country ; with what feelings we can only vaguely 
guess. Had she presided at the Deanery table then, as she did 
later, the two women could hardly have failed to meet. But 
we know from Mrs. Delany, who only saw Stella once, and that 
by accident, that she was not met in general society; only in 
Swift’s immediate circle, consisting mostly of men. He had 
vowed to Vanessa that if she came to Dublin he would almost 
never see her. That vow must have been royally broken, for 
we soon find him in great agitation, complaining that Dublin 
gossip affirms he is in love with her, going to marry her, ‘ and a 
hundred other particulars.’ So we find the Miss Vanhomrighs 
removing to a house at Celbridge, nine miles out of Dublin. 
It must have been almost a new house then, not large, but stand 
ing in large grounds, through which ran the Liffey—a river 
which, says Swift, is like Governor Huff herself, ‘for it never 
murmurs but sometimes roars.’ There were once many laurels 
in the grounds, because, as an old gardener who remembered 
Vanessa told Scott, she used to plant a new laurel for each visit 
of her famous friend. A small semi-circular stone seat, over- 
arched, and built into the steep-wooded .bank above the river, 
is called Vanessa’s Bower. Here she and Swift would sit with 
books and papers before them and the Liffey foaming below. 
With Vanessa out at Celbridge, letters become more frequent. 
Cadenus justly praises Vanessa’s. Mr. Erasmus Lewis had 
formerly said she could rally very well, and in her lighter vein 
they are graceful and humorous, as are those of many, 
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eighteenth-century ladies. But it is in the expression of tragic 
passion that they rise to the height of literature and even, in a 
very small way, fill a gap in the literature of the period. For 
eighteenth-century literature is as wanting on the side of passion 
as it is wanting on the side of poetry. There is a great deal of 
lewdness in it, a great deal of friendship. When we get as far 
as Richardson there is sentiment an? pathos; but there is no 
picture of passion, such as you find in Dryden’s All for Love. 
There is no love-lyric, such as the Jacobeans breathed forth quite 
naturally. Those few burning pages of Vanessa’s express what 
in other generations was the stuff of poetry. Here is one of the 
latest letters : 


Oh! How have you forgot me! You endeavour by severities to force 
me from you; nor can I blame you, for with the utmost distress and con- 
fusion I behold myself the cause of uneasy reflections to you. Yet I cannot 
comfort you, but here declare it is not in the power of Time or accident 
to lessen the inexpressible passion which I have for Cadenus. Put my 
passion under the utmost restraint, send me as distant from you as the 
earth will allow, yet you cannot banish those charming ideas which will 
stick by me while I have the use of memory. Nor is the love I bear you 
only seated in my soul, for there is not a single atom of my frame that 
is not blended with it. I find myself unquiet in the midst of silence, and 
my heart is at once pierced with sorrow and love. For Heaven’s sake 
tell me what has caused this prodigious change in you? If you have the 
least remains of pity, tell me tenderly. No, do not tell it, so that it may 
cause my present death, and not suffer me to live a life like a languishing 
death, which is the only life I can lead if you have lost any of your 
tenderness for me. 


This is not the language of a lover who has never experienced 
anything except severities. Swift's letters are less quotable 
because they are intentionally made difficult to understand. 
Vanessa herself complains that they are difficult—he replies 
grimly that hers are not. He proposes writing a further story 
of Cadenus and Vanessa : 

From the time of spilling the coffee to drinking of coffee; from Dun- 
stable to Dublin, with every passage since. There would be the chapter 
of Madam going to Kensington; the chapter of the wedding, with the 
adventures of the lost key; of the sham; of the joyful return; two hundred 
chapters of madness; of the Berkshire surprise; a hundred whole books of 
myself ; the chapter of whisper and hide and who made it so. 


Again and again he bids her tell over these beads of memory, 
adding others—scenes at Windsor or in the Sluttery. After such 
a catalogue, he concludes with : 

Last year I wrote you civilities, and you were angry; this year I write 
you none, and you will be angry; yet my thoughts were still the same, 
and I give you leave to be —— and will be answerable for them. I hope 
you will let me have some of your money when I see you, which I will pay 
you honestly again. Répondez moi si vous entendez bien tout cela et 
croyez que je seray toujours tout ce que vous désirez. 
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In his last letter to her he recapitulates these scenes, adding 
that he thinks often of them, ‘ especially on horseback.’ 

It is possible by selection from these letters to represent 
Swift as always trying to get rid of Vanessa. He did struggle 
to break with her—intermittently. He was a man of honour 
in other matters, a man with a heart and a conscience. The 
fact that he did not break with her until 1722 is, to my mind, 
the only argument of weight against his having married Stella 
in 1716. It used to be urged against the fact of the marriage 
that it was never gossiped about in Swift’s lifetime. But gossip 
is of its nature ephemeral. If it leaves a permanent trace, that 
is accidental. Such a trace has, as we shall see, been found 
recently, showing the marriage was a matter of common report 
in 1723. His most intimate friends believed in it. Many years 
after his death, Bishop Berkeley’s widow stated that her husband 
had been informed of it by Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, who had 
performed the ceremony. It is true that Berkeley was on the 
Continent in 1716, and until after the Bishop’s death; but he 
was travelling with Ashe’s son, and the Bishop may well have 
confided the secret by letter, thinking it right that the fact should 
be in the possession of some other clergyman, in the event of 
his own death. Dr. Johnson accepted the evidence of Madden, 
who had it from a man—probably Sheridan—to whom 
Stella had confided it on her deathbed. Dingley indeed, when 
questioned, put the matter aside as ‘a. report’; but even if she 
knew, that was how she was bound to treat such indiscreet inter- 
rogatories. The date 1716 seems probable—for Stella, however 
loyally accepting her position, was a human woman—a fact 
overlooked by some writers. The gossip about Miss Vanhomrigh, 
of which Swift complained, would assuredly have reached her 
ears, and as assuredly she would have wished to bolt the door 
against her rival. But the end was not for six years more. The 
story of it, as generally told, seems to me very credible. The 
three people in it act like themselves. It was not an imaginative 
or romantic generation, and I do not think there was anyone 
in Dublin capable of inventing such a story. 

Vanessa was now utterly alone; Molly was dead. She was 
shut out from Swift’s circle, where Stella reigned, and although 
her neighbours sought her society, she went out little. There 
was nothing to distract her attention from her ill-fated passion. 
She must long ago have heard all about Stella—yet she evidently 
dared not question her Cadenus, as much feared as adored. Unable 
to bear her doubts any longer, she writes to her rival to know 
the truth. Stella replies, avowing the marriage—and hands 
the letter to Swift. He, in a tempest of rage, mounts his horse 
and storms along the nine muddy miles to Celbridge, beside the 
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turbid Liffey. He strides into the little room where he has so 
often ‘drunk his coffee.’ We can imagine Vanessa starting up 
from her stool by the fire as the door is flung open and Cadenus 
stands before her, dark and flushed with wrath and riding. If 
she has trembled at his awful look before, what must she feel 
before it now? He flings her own letter on the table, rushes 


‘from the house, mounts his horse and rides out of her life for 


ever. About two months afterwards Vanessa died. She came 
of a young-dying family, but doubtless a broken heart hastened 
her end. Her place of burial remained unknown till 1907, when 
Mr. Guiness found the entry at St. Andrew’s Church, Dublin, 
bound up by error with baptismal registers. Her father and 
sister Mary had been buried in ‘the old round church of St. 
Andrew’s.’ 

A few weeks later, in July 1723, her end is thus cruelly 
recounted by Bishop Evans, an enemy of Swift’s. His letter 
came to light in the library of Christ Church, Oxford, only in 
1906. How much falsehood there is in his malicious gossip we 
can only guess; but his story at any rate corroborates details 
given many years after by Orrery, Deane Swift, Sheridan, and 
Delany. The Bishop writes to Archbishop Wake : 


I think it not improper to acquaint your Grace with a passage lately 
happened here, wherein Jonathan Swift is said to be pretty much con- 
cerned. A young woman, Mrs. Van Omrig (a pretended vain wit) and 
the Dean had great friendship. Many letters and papers passed between 
them . . . . They give out there was a promise of marriage between them, 
but this I cannot affirm. However it be, she designed to give him all 
her fortune. . . . In April last she discovered that the Dean was married 
to Mrs. Johnson (a natural daughter of Sir William Temple, and a very 
good woman), upon which she expresses in her illness great indignation, 
making a new will and leaving all to Dr. Berkeley of our College (who had 
never seen her above twice) and to one Mr. Marshall, who was charged by 
her on her death-bed to print all the letters and papers which had passed 
between the Dean and herself. ’Tis generally believed she lived without 
God in the world. When Dean Price, the minister of her parish, offered 
her his services in her last minutes, she sent him word, ‘No Price, no 
Prayers,’ with a scrap out of the Tale ina Tub. . . and so she dyed. The 
Archbishop and the whole Irish posse have prevailed with Mr. Marshall 
not to print the papers as she desired, lest one of their own dear joys should 
be trampled over by the Philistines. 


Cadenus and Vanessa was published three years later, but 
the letters survived hazardously for ninety years before seeing 
the light. We need not assume that the publication of Cadenus 
and Vanessa was dictated purely by revenge. It was not only 
the man but the great man that Vanessa adored in Swift. She 
had to choose whether her name should be for ever blotted out 
from the book of his fame—as it would have been most carefully 
had her papers perished—or should survive as indissolubly linked 
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with his as Stella’s own. Vanessa has been unfortunate in that 
her character has been attacked both by Swift’s friends and by 
his enemies. His enthusiastic Irish admirers detested, and still 
detest, her memory as an occasion for ‘their dear joy to be 
trampled over by the Philistines.’ His intimate friends loved 
and admired Stella. They resented for her sake the intrusion of 
a rival, for his a shadow on his reputation ; and, generally speak- 
ing, they made the least or the worst they could of Vanessa. 
Delany, who had seen her but once, wrote thirty years after 
her death that he had heard she had consoled herself with 
drink for her quarrel with Swift. It would indeed have given 
@ last hideous touch to the tragedy if the brilliant girl of St. 
James’s Street had ended thus. But Bishop Evans, who serves 
hot-and-hot all the shocking details he can collect concerning 
the end of ‘the vain wit,’ would have been delighted to add 
drunkenness to her sins if it had ever been suggested. The 
attitude of Swift’s biographers has generally been that of his 
friends : they have felt the charm of Stella and treated Vanessa 
as a mere pirate on her seas. With the exception of Scott, who 
hints rather than presses some alternative views of Swift’s rela- 
tions with her. Yet by one of the paradoxes of life, the figure 
of Stella gains immensely in pathos and romantic interest by 
the tragic shadow of Vanessa in the background. Except for 
that shadow, tragic also for her, it is surely the most futile con- 
ventionality to speak of Stella as a woman to be pitied, a badly 
used woman. She was the respected, the admired, the tenderly 
loved companion of a man who was not only a great genius but 
a great personality—which is not always the same thing. 
Suppose Swift had stepped aside and left her to marry Tisdal 
or another, would that have conduced to Stella’s happiness? 
Surely not. The flame of her life must always afterwards have 
burned dim and discoloured, transferred from an altar to a parlour 
grate. If, as time went on, she complained a little of P.D.F.R.’s 
tiresome ways, as his acknowledged wife she would have found 
them still more tiresome, and complained as much as good 
wives do, which is often a good deal. Just as in earlier years 
Swift’s sparkling, corrosive, tremendous pen never achieved 
tenderness except for her, so at the very end, once only and for 
her, it achieves pathos. His portrait of Stella is their married 
monument. For reading it, who can disentwine her image from 
that of the mighty mourner who sits writing of her, recalling 
the bright child, the beautiful black-haired girl, recalling her 
girlish triumphs and the ‘glorious unhappy days’ of his own 
youth—conscious all the while of the worn grey-haired woman 
lying, hardly yet cold, close by, in the well-known house. When 
he drops the pen because his ‘head aches’ we know it is with 
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weeping or with the ache of unshed tears. When he takes it up 
again, we perceive yet more vividly the sick, ageing, solitary 
Titan, removed from his bed-chamber, that he may not see the 
glare of the funeral torches in St. Patrick’s, where, while he 
writes, they are laying in her grave all that remains of Stella— 
the woman who, whether wife or not, has lived so near his heart es 
for forty years. 
MarGaret L. Woops 

(Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature and 

Member of the Academic Committee.) 








A JAPANESE GULLIVER 


TRADE with Japan was the desire of business men as soon as 
they heard the account given by Marco Polo and other travellers 
of the riches of that country. Many attempts were made to 
obtain that advantage, amongst others the expedition to Japan 
in the seventeenth century by way of the N.E. Passage, to the 
expenses of which it 13 interesting to find that Mr. Samuel Pepys 
and the Duke of York contributed. The Dutch at this time had 
practically the monopoly of the Japanese trade, and it may be 
that Dean Swift’s reference to Japan in his Travels of Gulliver 
into Several Remote Regions of the World is the reason why a 
translation of this work was published in Holland within a year 
of its being issued by the English Press in 1726. The word 
‘Japan,’ which forms part of the title of the above translation, 
may have arrested the attention of a Dutch seaman, who purchased 
a copy to read on his voyage to that country, and in this manner 
it may have come into the hands of a Japanese scholar. All this 
is, however, a mere supposition, but it is a possibility which 
must not be overlooked in any attempt to determine how far 
the idea of the Ikoku Kidan or Tales of Strange Lands is of 
Japanese origin. 

Permission to study the Dutch language was granted 
by the rulers of Japan in 1720, but the efforts of the 
Japanese scholars were for long directed to grammatical studies, 
so that ultimately their fellow-countrymen might benefit by the 
knowledge of mathematics, medicine, and anatomy possessed by 
Europeans. The first translation of a Dutch book into the Japanese 
language—a book on medicine—was completed in 1774. In the 
same year an author whose real name has never been discovered 
published in Japan under the assumed name of ‘ Yii-koku-shi,’ or 
* Dalesman,’ a book called Ikoku Kidan or Tales of Strange Lands, 
a collection of the imaginary adventures of a traveller called 
‘Wasdbidye.’ This book aroused but little interest until some 
fifty years later, when the celebrated novelis: Bakin, under the 
title of Musdbidye, continued the series by adveatures which are 
justly described as very wise, very moral, bt horribly dull. 
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It is an interesting subject of inquiry as to whether the 
Ikokn Kidan of ‘ Yu-koku-shi’ shows, from internal evidence, 
that the author had eome across the Duteh translation of 
Dean Swift’s work, or whether it may not be attributed to one 
of those curious coincidences of which more than one are to be 
found in the history of philosophical thought in England and 
Japan. My own view inclines to the latier supposition, for the 
following among other reasons. The author was evidently inspired 
with a sincere desire to show the futility of the objects which his 
countrymen, during a time of luxury and extravagance, deemed of 
the utmost importance. He appears, moreover, to have been aman 
inspired with a hatred of all sham and pretence. Such a man 
would have stated in his preface to whom he was indebted for 
the idea of such a book of imaginary travels. In support of this 
view, in the fifth journey he is careful to state that whilst at 
Nagasaki ‘Wasdbidye,’ the hero of the journeys, had learnt of a 
peculiarity, which he describes. This was of so remarkable a 
nature that it might easily have been attributed by his readers 
to the realms of romance, but ‘ Yu-koku-shi’ had evidently heard 
of its existence amongst the Indians of Peru or the South Sea 
Islanders, and consequently makes the imaginary traveller 
acknowledge the fact. If he was so careful in this case he would 
surely have made some acknowledgment of his indebtedness for 
the idea of the Struldbrugs or the land of Brobdingnag—the most 
marked if not the only similarities to the travels of Gulliver. 

The book was published in Nan-a, Southern Awa province, in 
Shikoku Island. Had the author any idea that a somewhat similar 
book was to be found in the Dutch language he would have written 
and published this book in Nagasaki, where professors of the Dutch 
language were to be found, and he might hope for suggestions 
that would have greatly added to the value of his work. 

In the whole book nothing had of necessity to be omitted, but 
want of space compelled the abbreviation of a translation for 
which I am much indebted to the kind help of my Japanese 
friends, as well as to Mr. A. J. Koop for his assistance in render- 
ing the sense of the words and expressions used in Old Japan 
into modern English. After it was finished I found the transla- 
tion of the first and sixth journeys in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society for Japan for 1879, from which Mr. Aston has 
quoted in his Japanese Literature. With this exception the book 
seems to have been somewhat overlooked; this may be because 
it is so rarely met with, even in Japan. 

Omitting the two prefaces, one by the author and another 
by his friend, the story commences as follows : 
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First JOURNEY 
Fushi Koku—Land of Immortality 





During a period of universal peace and prosperity there lived 
at Nagasaki, in the province of Hizen, a man named Shi-kaiya 
Wasobidye, who belonged to a family that had for generations 
been prosperous merchants of that city. Wasdbidye himself was 
the much respected head of a large household and, owing to a 
smattering of the Chinese and Dutch languages acquired from 
foreign traders, enjoyed a considerable reputation as a man of 
letters. After a successful business career he retired at the age 
of forty-eight in favour of his son Shuzé and had a small 
cottage built for himself about a hundred yards from the family 
mansion, where he lived with a servant named Chématsu to 
boil his rice. By way of occupation he revived a hobby of his 
youthful days, and spent much of his time in fishing, at first from 
the sea-shore ; but later on, having learnt to manage a boat, he 
became so skilful that he could dispense with his servant and go 
out by himself, holding an oar in one hand and the fishing rod 
in the other, an accomplishment which made him assume the 
dignity of Taik6bo.* 

Now the fifteenth day of August came round, on which date 
all people of culture are agreed that the moon is to be seen in 
her greatest splendour. Wasdbidye, desiring to avoid the senseless 
chatter of casual visitors, who might go into raptures at the 
beauty of the night in order to show the elegance of their 
manners, launched his boat and went for a solitary sail. Soon the 
moon rose, a golden bridge seemed to span the water, and rocks 
and pine trees were all bathed in its gentle light. Since no one 
can hold us to our statement, we may say that the scene was 
worth a thousand or even two thousand pieces of gold. Wasdbidye, 
a man of taste, admired the moon, and whilst paddling his boat 
angled for fish and hummed to himself : 


Of Harvest Moon the spring bird sings, 
To Autumn joys our memory clings. 


When about a league from land he became aware of a bank of 
black clouds, on which a Nuye* might have ridden. This was 
followed by wind and rain. Recalling the proverb that ‘an 


1 Taikdbd, after a strenuous life devoted to the intricacies of military tactics, 
took to fishing with a straight piece of wire eo that his thoughts might be inter- 
rupted neither by the excitement of catching a fish nor by being expected to 
answer the foolish questions often addressed by the idle to those whose time they 


consider not fully occupied. 
2 Nuye, a fabulous night bird with the head of a monkey, the claws of @ 


tiger, and a tail like a enake with a head at the end of it. 
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autumn sky is as fickle as the heart of a man’ Wasdbidye tried 
to make for home, but in vain. The wind tore the sail and 
snapped the mast, and his boat was driven out to sea. It grew 
pitch dark and he lost his bearings. Rowing was useless, and at 
last, overcome by fatigue, his spirit became calm : he sat at the 
bottom of the boat, and the storm swept him further and further 
into the unknown. By the morning of the fourth day the storm 
had blown itself out, and Wasdbidye, not knowing where he was, 
or in which direction to steer, let his boat drift and lived on the 
fish he caught, like the celebrated Abbot Shunkwan,* when 
banished to his wind-swept rock. Three months afterwards the 
boat drifted into what he thought must be the sea of mud, where 
no winds blow nor waves rise. Wasdbidye now found that he 
began to suffer all the pangs of hunger. 

Ten days later he lay stretched at the bottom of his boat, and 
expected every moment would be his last. Suddenly, however, 
he felt a sweet balmy breeze which greatly revived him. Lifting 
his head with difficulty he saw land in the extreme distance, 
towards which his boat was drifting. To his surprise his strength 
rapidly returned : he was able to use the oars, and by the time he 
ran his boat ashore he had quite regained his customary vigour. 
His first search was for pure water. This he soon found, delicious 
in taste and of a reddish colour. After a deep draught he felt 
his whole being completely renovated, and his recent sufferings 
appeared like a bad dream. He then climbed a hill, and saw that 
he was in a country where everything was not only different but 
more beautiful than in Japan. 

The crowd which soon surrounded him failed to answer his 
questions as to his whereabouts, in spite of his speaking with his 
best accent in the Chinese language of which he was so proud. 
He felt like an owl being questioned by a scurrilous flock of 
crows. Fortunately a man, apparently about forty years of age, 
elbowed his way through the crowd, and in good Chinese asked 
Wasdbidye whence he came. After listening to his misfortunes 
he congratulated Wasdbidye on his arrival at the ‘ Land of Immor- 
tality,’ situated fifty or sixty thousand leagues from Japan. ‘My 
own name is Jofiku,’ said he, ‘and I was sent from China by 
the Emperor Shik6, a foolish man and a great tyrant, whose 
physician I was, to search for the Elixir of Life. This I found, 
but I hesitated to return lest I should make a wicked tyrant 
immortal. I have lived here several hundred years without 
experiencing any change, and you in your turn will find that 
you will never be ill in this island, and will live indefinitely.’ 

‘ Surely,’ said Wasdbidye, ‘I have not the honour of addressing 


* A priest who conspired against Kiyomori in 1177. Being a priest, his fault 
was unpardonable and he died in solitary exile. 
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the far-famed Jofiku? I have often read of him. I have also 
heard of the Land of Immortality, but did not believe the report 
to be true.’ This pleased Joffiku, who said ‘As China is a 
neighbour of Japan, please make my house your home.’ Here 
Wasdbidye passed two or three hundred years, treated as an 
honoured guest, and having every opportunity of observing the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of the Land of Immor- 
tality, an island where everybody remained to all appearances 
about forty years of age, and where illness was unknown. Every 
thousand years or so there might by chance be a death or birth, 
an event which attracted much attention. The climate was 
delightful : rain and sunshine came at regular intervals, so that 
the crops were always excellent. Trained storks assisted their 
masters in the cultivation of the fields, and also served as a 
means of conveyance from place to place. Wasdbidye soon became 
sufficiently expert in stork riding to fly about with his friends in 
order to pay calls and visit places of interest. Amongst the sights 
was a beautiful peach forest situated a short distance from the 
city. Here there were restaurants, theatres, and variety shows 
of all sorts. A mile or two distant was a hill covered with 
camellia trees which bloomed once in every eight thousand years, 
on which occasion everyone, dressed in their best, flew there on 
the backs of trained storks, reminding Wasdbidye of the long 
lines of the migrating geese in the month of August in Japan. 
Everyone seemed to enjoy life to the full, wifhout any fear of 
death or illness. 

By chance, however, some Buddhist books had in ancient 
times been brought into the island, and these described in 
enthusiastic terms the joys of Paradise. The islanders at once 
saw how monotonous was their life, and impatiently desired 
death. Anyone who died was counted as a saint, whilst the act 
of dying was considered a magic art which people tried to learn 
by solitary contemplation and religious penance. None of them 
ever ate ginseng, wild potatoes, eels or wild ducks, since these 
were considered wholesome food, and although good food was as 
cheap and plentiful in the markets as the octopus in Idzumi yet it 
was shunned as a poison which would tend to prolong their lives : 
consequently it was eaten only by the very poor. The rich set a 
high value on such food as should kill them—such as the deadly 
globe-fish. For a banquet to an honoured guest they would 
provide globe-fish broth flavoured with soot: buckwheat rolls 
soaked in water-melon juice : soused raw eels : bitter aloes in aspic, 
and spinach garnished with lamp oil. In this Land of Immor- 
tality a man who gorged himself with soot-flavoured globe- 
fish or preserved blister-flies would not die, but by chance for a 
brief half-hour he might be somewhat giddy. This would cause 
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him to sing and dance with delight in the hope that. he was 
going to die: to be in this state they considered the greatest 
happiness they knew. On New Year’s Day and other great 
festivals, in order to ensure bad luck, the islanders turned their 
folding screens upside down, hung their shop curtains wrong side 
out, and wore the white and light blue dresses suitable for 
funerals. It was considered the correct thing to send to a friend 
as a New Year’s greeting a letter of condolence, and any remarks 


' addressed to a parent about the healthy looks of his little boy or 


girl would be resented as unkind ; politeness demanded an expres- 
sion of the opinion that the little one was looking very unwell 
and would shortly be dead. This would delight the parent. 
Wasobidye at first thought these manners and customs foolish, 

and rejoiced in his good health and immortality, but after two 
hundred years or so he too in turn grew tired of the monotony 
of his existence. The more he considered the question, the more 
ab#urd did it appear that a man should not be able to die: the 
difficulty of attaining this object added to its attractiveness, but 
when he tried to drown himself he found he swam like a cork, 
and on throwing himself over a precipice he alighted as easily 
as a cat from a roof. The failure of these attempts depressed 
him till he recollected that he could use the unlimited time at 
his disposal by visiting strange countries and describing the 
customs of the inhabitants. Consequently he once more looked 
on the bright side of life and ate wholesome food. His former 
friends now made him the butt of their sarcasms: but having 
written a letter of thanks to his kind host he stole a strong-winged 
stork and flew away towards the south. 


MORAL 


On New Year’s Day Japanese decorate their houses with 
objects signifying long life, and avoid uttering the numeral four 
because the same sound means death. Man shares this dread of - 
death with the lower animals, but there is no reason for it. 

Awake, we have to work hard and grapple with many 
worries : asleep, our bodies rest and our minds are free from care. 
From this standpoint, to die is a gain and all dead men wonder 
why they did not die sooner, since it is so comfortable. Blossoms 
are ~_— and the moon bewitching, only because they fade 
and wa: if they were always the same they would 
attract no admiration. Similarly if a man were immortal 
his daily life would not delight him, and he would yearn 
for death like the inhabitants of the Land of Immortality. 
It is, of course, oly reasonable for the man who leads a happy 


‘life amongst us to-day to dread death, which he often brings 


nearer to him by worrying about his health. Many rich people 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 442 4. 
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who are in robust health take drugs and are massaged or have 
their bodies burned by the Moxa.‘ They should remember that 
these remedies are intended for the sick and not for the experi- 
ments of the imaginary invalid. If you avail yourself of them 
when in good health they will not be so helpful to you when you 
are ill. If you are unwell send for the doctor and carry out his 
prescription : don’t delay by arguing that a slight illness requires 
no medicine: it may become so severe that all remedies are 
useless. Take a lesson from the Land of Immortality and put 
aside fear of death, for Immortals are not to be envied. Live 
moderately and keep your mind calm as a mountain top. This 
is the best way for prudent people to preserve the good health 
they so much value. 


SECOND JOURNEY 
Jizai Koku—Land of Plenty 


% 

Wasdbidye made no attempt to direct his stork’s flight but 
was carried steadily onwards for twenty or thirty thousand 
leagues. At last he came within sight of a vast country, and on 
alighting he noticed that its inhabitants were both better looking 
and better dressed than in the Land of Immortality. There were 
no poor people. 

In the principal town there was a bridge the rails of which 
were of black lacquer with silver mountings. Nearly all the 
houses had gardens, the paths of which were of gold and silver 
with amber steps, whilst the houses themselves had pillars of 
agate, beams of lapis lazuli, projecting lattices of coral, red 
lacquer doors and silver tiles. The shops had scarlet curtains 
on which the names of the owners were embroidered in gold, and 
‘ready money and one price’ prettily interwoven. |§ Wasdbidye 
thought he must be in Paradise, and inquired at one of the houses 
what might be the name of the country, whereupon two or three 
business-like individuals clad in expensive garments asked him 
whence he came. On being informed that he came from Japan, 
the master of the house said ‘ Do you really come from that land 
of gentlemen which in every respect may be ranked with China? 
I hope you will stay at my house whilst you are in this country 
which we call the Land of Plenty, and tell me some of your 
adventures.’ 

Here the traveller stayed for about thirty years to study the 
customs of a land where it was unnecessary for anyone to work. 
Inexhaustible crops of rice, wheat, and beans grew and ripened 
without supervision. Anyone could take just what he liked, as 
people in less-favoured countries draw water from a well. Rivers 


* The system of cauterisation practised in Japan. 
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of oil flowed down the valleys, lamp-wicks clung to the rocks like 
lichens; whilst candles grew like cat-tails in the marsh lands 
formed by the rivers of wine, on which wine cups floated. There 
were groves of vegetables, beyond which were fields of crystal- 
lised white sugar, swamps of mulberry wine, ponds of sake, 
springs of distilled spirits all provided with buckets : whilst gold 
and silver were found in plenty on the banks of the rivers, 
together with lapis lazuli, rare agates, and coral, merely for the 
trouble of picking them up. There were groves of trees bearing 
bean-jam buns and rice cakes, with pretty little shrubs that 
produced an annual crop of sugar-plums. When the songs of 
birds were first heard in the spring the hedges bloomed with 
dusters and bath-towels, whilst in the mountains grew great 
numbers of silk trees, which by way of leaves unfolded the latest 
creations in émbroidered robes. These varied according to the 
changing seasons of the year, and afforded a most attractive 
choice to the inhabitants, who, being thus fully provided for, had 
nothing left to pray for except that a storm might not destroy 
the flowers in their gardens; and no anxiety except that clouds 
might obscure the beauty of the moon at night. In this delight- 
ful country Wasdbidye walked every day with some four or five 
of his friends, and picnicked out of doors on the dainties they 
found so readily provided. For all the land knew nothing of 
poverty or labour. 

However, some years before this time certain learned 
priests had come from India, and taught the people the 
precepts of the Saints; that all human pleasures are derived 
from pain—that human life is only happy because the poor wish 
to grow rich, and men of humble station desire to rise in life: 
there is great pleasure in striving for an object that is difficult 
to obtain, for true happiness only exists in a land where 
there is a marked difference between wealth and poverty. It 
is poverty which prevents men from acting according to their un- 
fettered inclinations, and causes a man to rejoice in a good meal 
or a new suit of clothes when he has worked hard for them. The 
inhabitants of the Land of Plenty were much impressed at this 
doctrine, and shed tears because they longed for the pleasures 
attributed to poverty. In the suburbs of the town a large shrine 
was promptly built, in which the God of Poverty was worshipped. 
On New Year’s Day and at the great festivals they prayed to this 
God of Poverty, and on the last day of the year they tried to 
drive the seven gods of health and good fortune out of their 
houses ; but in spite of all this they could not become poor. There 
was nothing they wanted, and consequently they knew no plea- 
sures. Wasdbidye grew tired of this uninteresting country, and 
taking his leave of his host mounted his stork and flew westward. 

442 
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Mora 

The fisherman who struggles for a livelihood on the waves is 
not unhappy, nor is the man happy who sleeps on a bed of silk 
brocade. Pleasure and Pain do not depend on Wealth and 
Poverty. He who does what is right is happy. Though poor, a 
man may be happy when he pursues his business steadily and 
according to his station in life attains his object ; but he who keeps 
many servants and does nothing but lead a life of luxury satiated 
with rich foods and splendid apparel cannot be called happy. 
Pleasure comes from pain, and pain from pleasure. Rivers that 
flow are generally pure, but stagnant water will become turbid. 
Birds, animals, fish, and insects are constantly occupied in search 
of food, of which they have no store: they cannot neglect work 
for even a day, and so they are healthy. But cattle, horses, 
dogs, cats, and poultry, which are fed by man, often suffer from 
disease, for they need not work for their living. A man shows 
his superiority to animals by his prudence in setting aside stores 
of food and clothing : but too often he only works spasmodically. 
A rich man is too often tempted to indulge in extravagant clothes 
and food, and therefore becomes ill. If the mind is not trained 
it will become dull and foolish : if the body is not exercised it will 
become idle and weak. So, however rich a man may be, he should 
work like the poor man ; this will cause him to be both strong in 
body and happy in mind. 


THIRD JOURNEY 
Kydshoku Koku—Land of Display 


Wasobidye had studied the principles of Life and Death whilst 
in the Land of Immortality, and the different aspects of Wealth 
and Poverty whilst in the Land of Plenty. He was now indifferent 
to death, and wealth had no further attractions for him. Having 
flown about twenty thousand leagues he alighted at a town which 
he thought must be the capital of a large country. A pretty 
gateway led to a house, where he saw several men and women 
all with rouged and powdered faces, one of whom asked him 
whence he came. Wasodbidye replied that he came from Japan. 
Whereupon the master of the house assumed a haughty air, and 
said that he had indeed chanced to hear that there were some 
small countries called Japan, China, and India somewhere or 
other. ‘ But the country where you now are,’ said he, ‘is called 
the Land of Display, and you will find it the best in the world. 
All the inhabitants are accomplished, well versed in literature, 
and elegant of manner. Will you be pleased to stay at m« 
house?’ 
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On entering the parlour the traveller noted several poems and 
examples of beautiful writing hanging on the walls, whilst in the 
garden were trees of exquisite shape and many stone lanterns. 
Altogether Wasdbidye was much pleased. 

After a time the lady of the house came in, who appeared 
about thirty years of age. She wore a dress of rich brocade, 
and, kicking the skirt of her train, stretching out her perfumed 
hands and shrugging her shoulders, said in a falsetto voice ‘ You 
are a great stranger. Please stay with us a long time; and so 
that you may not be bored I myself will be your companion in tea 
ceremonies, incense games, or poetry or music. I have heard of 
the learned ladies who once lived in Japan, and am much 
interested in literature, and delight in poetry and novels.’ 

Whilst saying all this she looked at the clouds and never 
smiled. Wasdbidye considered her a dreadful woman, and fidgeted 
as if he were a servant who had come on approval. ‘ Madam,’ 
said he, ‘I am but a poor ignorant man and have no accomplish- 
ments.’ At the same time he noticed that although her dress was 
of brocade it was lined with imitation silk. 

When the lady, requesting him to rest himself, had left the 
room, Wasdbidye peeped into the kitchen and again saw his 
hostess, but this time in a dirty old dress, sitting in a shabby 
room eating sweet potatoes. 

The people of this country were much given to flattery and 
ostentation, and although they appeared wise, yet they were 
without wits. Their manners were a pretence; and like their 
clothing, coarse and vulgar when not intended to impose on others. 
Sometimes one of them would come up to Wasdbidye and say, 
with an affected cough, ‘ Last night I was at a poetry meeting. 
It was late when I returned home and I greatly enjoyed the 
moonlight.’ Another would say ‘I also was out and had a happy 
time: we passed the night admiring the moon and flowers.’ * 
Ajl their conversation was an affectation. 

One morning when the snow was thick upon the ground and 
it was bitterly cold Wasdbidye heard his host and hostess com- 
plaining of the weather, especially as they had no food, no firing, 
and no money wherewith to take their winter clothes out of 
pawn. They feared they would inevitably be starved or frozen 
to death if the cold continued three days. Whilst thus bemoan- 
ing their fate a neighbour called to ask the master of the house 
to come outside and admire the snow, for he was sure his iieart, 
like his own, was too full of poetry to allow him to stay indoors 
and not share his enjoyment with a friend. This was a down- 
right lie; he looked miserable and trembled with cold. The 


5 A Chinese expression for a game of cards. 
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master of the house, however, putting on an old coat, hurried 
to the door and said ‘How kind of you to come; I, too, got up 
early to admire the beautiful snow; as the Chinese poet says 
‘““The trees and grass smile with snow ere the springtime 
comes ’’—or as says the poet of far-off Japan ‘‘ The moon now 
shines upon the snow that fell as soundless and as slow as the 
falling petals of a flower.’’ I fear the snow may turn to rain, 
but I trust this beautiful scene will remain for several days.’ 

Their lips were purple and they trembled all over with cold, 
but each still vied with his neighbour to keep up his reputation 
as a man of taste. A servant, however, soon came to tell the 
neighbour that the wealthy proprietor of the jewel store had 
invited him to an incense-burning ceremony, and that the dealer 
had zalled with the coral beads for his approval. As the 
nei~hbour hated cold, he had instructed his servant to come with 
this bogus message and to insist on his master’s return, who 
continued to deplore his fate at having to leave a scene of so 
much beauty. The hostess, meanwhile, who well knew the 
character of their neighbour, came to the door and said ‘ A friend 
has kindly sent us some spiced stork’s meat, and I have baked 
some sponge cakes, so please come and have tea.’ The neighbour 
expressed his thanks and said ‘ Yesterday I took peacock soup, 
which did not quite agree with me, and I think you have heard 
of the important business requiring my attention, so please 
excuse me.’ It was the general custom, even between brothers 
and intimate friends, to speak in this ostentatious manner. 
Hypocrites like these people do little else but tell lies. Wasdbidye 
was disgusted with everything he heard and saw, so mounting his 
stork he flew away. 


MoRAL 


In these happy days of peace when we use our bows as 
carrying poles a slight shower offers an excuse, even for men, to 
remain within doors and pass their time in music and games. 
During such times as these, people spend too much on wine, rich 
food and fine clothes, and often find that they cannot make both 
ends meet. They do not attribute this to their extravagance, 
but say the times are bad, blame others, and complain that the 
world is unkind to them. Their chief aim is pleasure, and a 
desire for show leads them to cultivate accomplishments as the 
real end of life. They forget their proper station and strive 
to emulate the noble and rich. This they say they do out’ of 
friendship, etiquette, or duty, but they really endeavour only 
to outshine their friends so that they may be considered more 
wealthy and more accomplished than they really are. They 
resemble feeble men trying to lift heavy rice bales; the accom- 
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plishments of small-minded men are often injurious both to 
themselves and the world. It is sad that we, who have so much 
to be thankful for, make ourselves unhappy solely owing to our 
vanity. Many waste the good that is in them by trying to.be 
conspicuous. 

A poor man need not be ashamed, and if he has sufficient rice 
and a warm coat he should be happy. A true man shows his 
inner self to the world and has nothing to fear from it. Such 
a one is an honest man. 


FourtTH JOURNEY 
Kéku Koku—Land of Antiquity-W orship 


Sometimes stay-at-home people pity the hardships of the 
traveller, but Wasdbidye, who had renewed his youth in the Land 
of Immortality, now considered the whole universe as his home. 
The stork was the same in this respect as his rider, so they both 
ate clouds, drank fog, pretended hailstones were rice, and flew 
onwards. 

After a time Wasobidye selected a land that looked interesting 
and the stork alighted. Whilst the bird was preening his feathers 
and the traveller stretching his limbs they were surrounded by 
a crowd of people who seemed to have just stepped out of an old 
picture book. They were much interested in hearing of his 
travels, gave him a comfortable house, and told him the country 
was called the Land of Antiquity-Worship. 

Wasobidye noticed with relief that in this country there was 
not the least sign of: ostentation amongst the inhabitants. 
Peasants cultivated the fields, carpenters built houses, merchants 
sold goods just as in ancient days, and every house and every 
garment looked old and worn out. This was agreeable in some 
ways, but awkward in others. In order to be considered elegant 
people had to model their manners on those of the Chinese of 
old times. They liked everything old, and wherever young men 
assembled they discussed the philosophy of the ancients. There 
were followers of Confucius and Mencius ; in fact so many schools 
of thought were represented that it was impossible to enumerate 
them. One could not even cultivate a chrysanthemum or plant 
a sprig of bamboo without doing it after the ancient manner. 

Before long Wasdbidye was invited to a reception given by a 
curio dealer who lived next door but one. On entering the 
parlour he noticed that the decoration of the room consisted of 
a Kakemono with beautiful writing on it, in front of which was 
a lotus in a flower vase. A Koto and a Sho were in the next 
room ready for the musicians. The host, clad in an ancient 
hempen kimono, awaited the arrival of his guests. A disciple of 
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the school of Confucius entered first, and was followed by four 
or five followers of the Mencian school, all of whom, after being 
received with due reverence by their host, began a friendly 
argument as to whether wine might not be considered as the 
origin of all evil ; after this they exchanged wine cups and began 
to drink. 

Whilst they were arguing in a very learned and polite manner 
a follower of the Sdshi* school entered. He sat down rudely, 
hummed a tune, and commenced to tell stories he considered 
funny, at which the disciples of Confucius and Mencius appeared 
much castdown, and the host suggested a little music. The host 
then declared himself a disciple of Tobdsaku’ and passed round 
the wine so freely that soon he and the guests, with the excep- 
tion of the disciples of Confucius and Mencius, began to sing 
and dance with unsteady steps. The learned philosophers com- 
forted themselves by observing ‘ Well did our founder remark 
** Vulgar music and singing are not suited to the wise’’’; to 
which the host replied ‘It is not good always to be wise, for 
human life cannot bloom twice,’ and straightway recommenced 
to drink and sing. The wise men then began to give way, they 
forgot the precepts of Confucius and Mencius and one of them 
said ‘ It is written we should indeed try many things, and select 
what is good.’ His fellow disciples applauded this, and began 
in their turn to drink, sing and dance, and excused themselves 
by quoting the saying of the sage ‘It is a wise thing for wise 
men to drink wine to make them wise.’ So they all enjoyed 
themselves and returned home late. 

Formerly there were many followers of Confucius and 
Mencius, but there were now but two or three left : whilst dis- 
ciples of Yen-gen-d6, a philosophical gambler, and Chésan-sei, a 
drunken philosopher, were daily increasing in number. The 
curio dealer was much encouraged by his success with the fol- 
lowers of Confucius and Mencius, and began to study the 
philosophy of other sects, among them that of Rihaku, a drunken 
‘poet. So devout did he become that his money vanished like 
mist, and smoke was no longer seen rising from the chimney of 
his home. He rented a small hut and lived on gruel, but still 
drank wine, and did not forget to sing his own praises. ‘No wise 
man is rich,’ said he ; ‘ you cannot understand the precepts of the 
sages until you are poor ; rank and fortune are but passing clouds. 
At last I begin to live.’ 

He studied by the light of fireflies, drank wine out of a jug, 
and when he grew muddled he put on a straw coat and hat and 
with a hoe tried to dig up bamboo shoots from the frozen ground ; 


* Séshi=a sage who was devoted to music. 
* Tébésaku, the witty adviser of an Emperor of the Han dynasty in China. 
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or broke the ice of the frozen lake to catch carp so, as he said, 
to tempt his mother’s appetite *; but the only result he got was 
rheumatism. His wife noting with great distress these signs of 
madness entreated him, with tears in her eyes, to give up being 
a wise man, but he only replied ‘A wise man does not ‘isten to 
what a woman says: without perseverance and energy a man 
cannot become wise.’ When his mother remonstrated with him 
he told her that she had a vulgar mind, and did not act in a 
manner worthy of such a wise son. This caused frequent 
quarrels between the mother and son, and ultimately the would- 
be wise man was disinherited by his mother. 

‘In Japan,’ said Wasdbidye, ‘ sons are sometimes disinherited 
for wishing to marry a lady of whom their parents disapprove, 
whilst here they are punished for imitating so-called wise men. 
This arises from ill-advised attempts to rise in life.’ 

With these words Wasobidye mounted his stork and flew away. 


Moran 


Some people think India and Heaven are the same place, 
and that wise men and tigers only live in bamboo jungles. When 
a dull person of no judgment studies the Chinese classics he is 
inclined to imitate everything old, and disdain as vulgar every- 
thing modern or Japanese. He is like an unskilful boatman 
ascending a river, who rows first in the direction of one bank 
and then of the other. In spite of all his studies such a man 
will make right wrong or wrong right just as he pleases, and if 
his father happens to be ignorant will rejoice in quoting the 
sayings of ancient China in order to get his own way. He will 
strive to imitate what is vicious and idle preferably to what is 
good and noble. As there are many instances of this it is not 
infrequent for ignorant parents to disapprove of education because 
they think it tends to make a child idle and cunning. They 
are too ready to abuse education because of the bad results they 
sometimes see. 

People often make a similar mistake as regards their health, 
and argue that as their friends have been benefited by the medi- 
cine prescribed by the doctor they will benefit by the same, 
or on hearing that a neighbour has been benefited by a course of 
baths they take a bath instantly. They take medicine at random 
without consulting a doctor, and without reflecting that the 
human system differs just as much as the human face. Neither 
the same medicine nor the same doctrines are good for everybody. 


* In imitation of Més6 and Oshé, two of the examples of Chinese filial piety. 
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FirtH JOURNEY 
Jib6 Koku—Land of Desperation 


Wasobidye was glad to shake off the dust of the land of 
antiquity by a long flight. After traversing some eight thousand 
leagues he spied a vast country, and on alighting was told it was 
the Land of Desperation. Here he lodged with Mokuzenya 
Rihachi in Chikamachi Street. The first thing that struck him 
was that the people of this country had a hole in their chests. 
This enabled any man of rank to dispense with a palanquin. 
When he wished to travel he called two servants, who thrust a 
pole through his chest and so carried their master. In like 
manner children, strung up on a pole like so many sardines, were 
taken out for an airing by their parents. When a doctor was 
wanted a strong man with a pole was sent, who brought the 
doctor at one end of the pole and the doctor’s assistant at the 
other. From many points of view this hole was considered a 
convenience, but every advantage is attended by disadvantages : 
for instance, when going through a thick wood the branches 
of the trees caught in it, whilst people were more liable to 
disease of the lungs and other chest complaints. 

In this land there had been no laws nor any religion from 
time imniemorial, with the single exception of a law forbidding 
people to read books or study ancient customs. Every man 
argued just as he chose and no one knew right from wrong. 
The fashions of houses, clothing and polite manners were always 
changing, and people only thought of what came under their 
direct observation. No one respected anybody. A servant would 
say ‘ My master is a man just as I am; I only serve him because 
he feeds me.’ And a son would say ‘I did not ask my parents 
to bring me into the world ; it was their doing and they have no 
right to scold me.’ A wife would not obey her husband, and 
a strong young man would often throw his elder brother out of 
doors. The young and vigorous secured the best food and 


clothing for themselves and called the Land of Desperation the ° 


best of countries; but when they grew old, were turned out of 
doors, and given bad food and old clothes, they lamented the 
absence of filial piety and called it’ the worst country in the 
world. 

Wasdbidye had heard whilst at Nagasaki of a country where 
the husband suffered all the pains of child-bearing. This he 
found to be the case in this Land of Desperation, where he heard 
the landlord of his inn lamenting that the time had come when 
his wife was about to give birth toa child. The wife went about 
as usual and continued to smoke her pipe; nevertheless she 
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reproached her husband for failing to be a man and make a good 
effort to get it over. ‘If I keep such a weak man as my 
husband,’ said she, ‘ my life will be endangered.’ To which the 
husband replied ‘I will divorce you for want of sympathy with 
my pains.’ The wife willingly consented, but after the birth of 
the child they were once more good friends. 
Wasobidye was glad to leave this country and fly away. 


Moran 


People consider that there is much difference in ability 
between men and beasts, but in reality a small-minded man who 
acts as his desires dictate and neglects religion resembles a 
beast. A man of this sort is led astray by riches and mean 
desires, and considers that he is fortunate and happy if he is not 
discovered in wrong-doing, like a fox who knows what a trap is 
but thinks he may try to eat the bait without being caught. 
Human life is frail and uncertain, but human actions bear fruit, 
often after a long interval. At first sight it may appear foolish 
of man, where life is so uncertain, to prepare for coming years. 
Anyone who acts like these people in the Land of Desperation 
enjoys to-day but not to-morrow. It is not only sickness that 
gives @ man pain and trouble but an uneasy mind; so a man 
must be true not only to his Lord, his father and his brother, 
but to the world at large. 


SixtH J OURNEY 
Taijin Koku—Land of Giants 


In spite of all his travels the energy of Wasdbidye showed no 
signs of diminishing, but rather grew in proportion to his adven- 
tures ; so he determined to set out for that paradise in the West 
where he understood Buddha lived. But as this had already 
been explored he traversed the South Sea. The stork flew six 
hundred or a thousand leagues each day, and maintained this rate 
of speed for three months. The light of the sun began to grow 
dim, and at the end of five months they were in a land of com- 
plete darkness; but knowing that after this region which the 
light of both sun and moon could not reach they must arrive in 
@ new world he encouraged the stork, and as there was no dis- 
tinction between day and night it is not known precisely how 
many days they passed in this part of the universe; but after 
about four months more it began to grow lighter, and Wasdbidye 
found a new world. Alighting from his stork he rested himself 
in a bamboo jungle, which ultimately to his surprise turned out 
to be a field of wheat. In this country everything was on a huge 
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scale. Even a dandelion was as tall as a grown-up man in 
Japan. 

When he first saw the huge houses, the ponds like lakes, and 
heaps of rubbish like Mount Fuji, he thought he must have grown 
small himself from some unknown cause. But it was not so. 
A party of gigantic men and women soon spied him out, one of 
whom placed Wasdbidye on the palm of his hand and asked him 
whence he came and whether he was a ghost. The traveller 
replied that he came from Great Japan and if they despised him 
for his size he could make it up by the extra quickness of his wits. 
He then laughed loudly to show that he was not afraid. A 
gentleman called Professor Vast-learning then placed Wasdbidye 
between his hands, like a boy guarding a firefly, and carried 
him to his house, where he gave him a single grain of rice as 
large as a water-melon. Wasdbidye felt like a sparrow. 

The rumour quickly spread of this strange animal, and many 
people came to see Wasdbidye, who delighted them by his sociable 
manners. He tried to look happy and contented as it might be 
disadvantageous to resist. He soon noticed that the crops were 
very bountiful and regular, but that amongst the people there 
were no laws nor faith nor humanity, nor was any religion 
taught. Even the very names for courtesy, justice, humanity 
and intellect were unknown. Men spent their time in cultivating 
the fields, and the women in weaving and needlework. Some- 
times they had a party and talked, but they never said anything 
of interest or argued. Hence Wasobidye concluded their intellects 
were deficient and that, although small in stature, he could show 
the inhabitants the true way of life and enact their laws. Con- 
sequently, one day, when many people had come to see him, he 
said that although born in Japan he had seen all the earth, and 
knew all customs and the whole duty of man. ‘ Here,’ said he, 
* you have what is truly a vast country, but one in which no one 
knows what humanity is. In China humanity has been taught 
by Confucius and Mencius, in India by Buddha, who also in- 
structed men in the doctrines of Hell and Paradise. In Japan we 
have many gods and goddesses. Those who know nothing of 
humanity are degraded.’ He spoke with such eloquence that a 
stone image of Buddha would have responded, but his audience 
remained unmoved, though one of them congratulated his master 
on having found something which had more accomplishments 
than a lap-dog and was more amusing than a parrot. The 
failure of all this eloquence only convinced him all the more of 
their stupidity. It had no more effect than a nail driven into 
rice bran or an attempt to cauterise the earth. 

At last he spoke to his master. ‘In all other countries, 
smaller and inferior to this, the right path is indicated for man- 
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kind—the precepts of the sages and the five cardinal virtues are 
taught—and there are laws which protect the weak. In this 
country of ignorance there are none. As I am here I have tried 
to teach others, but I have produced no effect.’ 

The master smiled and at first made no answer; but being 
asked more than once replied ‘As you look clever perhaps you 
will understand what I am going to say. It is easy for the great 
to see through the small. It is very difficult for the small to 
understand the great. But even little girls and boys in this 
country know your mind well. A man of small wisdom is often 
inclined to think a man of much wisdom foolish, and you from 
your minute sphere think your world is the wisest. A mind so 
warped cannot fathom the minds of the great, who comprehend 
everything from the beginning to the end, and consequently do 
not make mistakes. A man of small wisdom knows the begin- 
ning but not the end. Nature has accordingly allowed such 
officious persons as the sages to be born, to lead in the right direc- 
tion those who have gone astray, just as parents coax children. All 
their precepts, however, are useful to the small man alone, for 
a precept is a box in which small men are kept. They fuss 
about in the box and cannot see outside. A great man knows 
the contents of the box and considers it from the outside, but 
you have been kept in a box of a world, and do not know what 
is outside. Your lectures sound to us like the prattling of a 
child. In your world people are small and have small wisdom, 
so they have law and precepts, which would be very troublesome 
to us. In our world all people have by nature great wisdom and 
commit no ill deeds, so we do not need humanity, righteousness, 
courtesy and law; no precept or religion is required by us. Do 
you understand all this, Wasdbidye?’ said his master, who in 
conclusion advised him not to vaunt himself as a wise man but 
to live peaceably. 

This made Wasdbidye stare. He felt much ashamed of him- 
self and afraid of the Professor’s wisdom. He now understood 
that there is no limit either to the trifling ideas of small men 
or the broad views of the great; so he mounted his stork and 
returned to Japan after many years’ absence. 


W. CREWDSON. 








‘THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP’ 


AN article on The Meaning of Memory which I contributed to 
this Review in October has been received with a favour of which 
I am very sensible. I now wish to submit to my readers some 
considerations on the mystery of sleep. In this sequence, I may 
note, I am following the example of ‘the Master of those who 
know.’ Aristotle’s treatise De Memoria is succeeded by the De 
Somno and the De Somniis. Nor is that arrangement accidental. 
The topics are cognate, as I shall proceed to show in the course 
of the present paper. 

I am afraid that the word mystery, of which I have made use, 
may give umbrage to some. And yet, surely, we are encompassed 
by mysteries, according to the old saying ‘Totum desinit in 
mysterium.’ If, guided by the masters of astronomical science, 
we survey the heavens, we find that a vast part of space, so far 
as we have visible knowledge of it, is occupied by two majestic 
streams of stars—hundreds of millions of them—travelling in 
opposite directions ; stars alike in design, in chemical constitution, 
and in process of development. So much we know. But what 
answer is there if we ask, Whence has come the unthinkable 
amount of matter out of which those luminaries have been 
evolved? Are they the sole ponderable occupants of space? May 
not the system to which they belong be one of millions of like 
systems pervading the illimitable universe? These are mysteries 
of which there is no solution for us. ‘We know not and no 
search will make us know.’ Or if we turn our eyes to the earth 
beneath our feet, how insoluble is the mystery of the life contained 
in a single ant-hill. Life! What is it? What do we really 
know about it? We discern matter and its motions, but the 
essential reality underlying them is imperceptible : it is atomic, 
molecular, ethereal, and beyond the grasp of human sense. Life, 
in its essence, is unknown and unknowable. Again: we talk— 
we must talk—of will, of sensibility, and the rest. But does any 
man know what will or sensibility is—I mean in the last resort? 
Once more. We live by contrasts: light and darkness; health 
and disease ; pain and pleasure ; hope and disappointment ; society 
and solitude. They are the conditions of our existence. Why? 
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Further : look at individual life as it is actually lived by each of us. 
Consider man with ‘ his large discourse looking before and after’ : 
man than whom, as the Attic poet said, nothing is more wonder- 
ful, with his vast triumphs over the external world : much vaster 
now than when Sophocles sang. And yet he is made to die; 
and his short term here, ‘ between a sleep and a sleep ’—what 
is it, if we strip off illusions and see things as things are? 


When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat, 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit : 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay: 
To-morrow ’s falser than the former day, 

Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 

With some new joy, cuts off what we possest. 

Strange cozenage! None would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 

What the first sprightly running could not give. 


So Dryden : and Pope takes up his parable to the like effect. 


Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite. 

Scarfs, garters, gold amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age: 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that before, 
Till tired he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o’er. 


But Pope and Dryden were poets—and. what is more, Papists ; 
warped, perhaps, by sentiment and superstition. Well, one of 
the chief preachers of what Lord Morley has called ‘the New 
Gospel.’ given to France in the eighteenth century—one of the 
most iconoclastic leaders of what that author denominates ‘ the 
party of illumination ’"—abounds in the same sense. 


To come into the world [says Diderot] in imbecility, in the midst of 
anguish and cries; to be the toy of ignorance, of error, of necessity, of 
malice, of all passions ; to return, step by step, to that imbecility whence 
one sprang ; from the moment when we lisp our first words to the moment 
when we mumble the words of our dotage, to live among rascals and 
charlatans of every kind; to lie expiring between a man who feels your 
pulse and another man who frets and wearies your head; not to know 
whence one comes or why one has come, nor whither one is going; that is 
what we call the greatest gift of our parents and of Nature—that is human 


life. 


Such is our existence upon earth, if we consider it simply 


‘by itself, if we take it as its own end. Such is ‘the burden and 


the mystery of all this unintelligible world.’ Of course it is here 
that religion comes in. The various creeds of mankind offer 
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each its own solution of this great enigma—with what success 
it would be foreign from my present purpose to inquire. 

For what I propose to do is merely to consider some problems 
offered by one of life’s mysteries with which we are all most 
familiar, but about which few people, I suppose, think much. 
It is a startling fact that a considerable part, a fourth, or it 
may be a third, of the brief time allotted us here is necessarily 
spent in a state little distinguishable from death. And according 
to many thinkers, not professed Pessimists, that is the happiest 
portion of human existence. The well-known verses of Thomas 
Warton do but express a well-nigh universal sentiment : 


Somne veni et quanquam certissima mortis imago es, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse mei. 

Huc ades haud abiture cito; nam sic sine vita 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori.’ 


But if, looking at the matter from the physical or physiological 
point of view, we ask, Why do we sleep? What is the cause of 
slumber? we are face to face with a problem of which no 
solution has been found. Here speculation—it is a common ex- 
perience—has taken the place of knowledge.? Once it was con- 
fidently affirmed that the thyroid gland was the organ of sleep. 
But it has been proved that people deprived of this gland sleep 
as well as the rest of the world, or, indeed, upon the whole, 
rather better. Then a Dr. Osborne promulgated a theory that 
the organ of sleep is the arachnoid plexus, which works during 
our slumbers, filling the ventricles of the brain, and thus inter- 

? I essay an English translation of these lines, which has, at all events, the 
merit of literalness : 

‘ Come, sleep, death’s surest image though thou be, 
And, as my consort, share my couch with me; 


. Come quick : stay long : for sweet it is to lie 
Thus living, without life : and thus, not dead, to die.’ 


There is an admirable Greek version—I do not know by whom—which I am 
tempted to give here. I think I prefer it to the Latin original : 
tmve, mpocépxov pois Bavdrov rv eixova pévrot 
évra ce wr BovAopat eivas Epov* 
98€ pévowo EAOdv- repmvas THY viKTa Taperpt, 
fwds aivev ons, Ovaros dvev Bavarov. 
I observe that Warton seems to have ‘conveyed’ a line and a half from 


Heinrich Meibon, an Austrian Court poet of the seventeenth century, who 
wrote as follows : 


‘ Alma quies optata veni, nam sic sine vita 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori.’ 
* I have before me, as I write, Dr. Marie de Manacéine’s book, Sleep, its 
Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychology, and also M. Henri Piéron’s 


recently published work, Le Probléme Physiologique du Sommeil, of which , 


Part IV. is devoted to Theories of Sleep. M. Henri Piéron is Director of the 
Sorbonne Laboratory of Physiological Psychology, and a vivisectionist of much 
Tenown. 
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rupting all communication between that organ and the body 
generally. But, unfortunately for Dr. Osborne and his conjec- 
ture, it was demonstrated that sleep is always accompanied by 
cerebral anemia. Then the world was presented with the vaso- 
motor theory, or rather theories, for they are manifold, which 
repose on the fact of the intimate association between this 
cerebral anemia and sleep; none of them, however, seem to have 
reared upon that foundation anything worth noting. There are 
chemical theories of sleep, but experiments made to support them 
have yielded only contradictory results. Among them may be 
mentioned Sommer’s endeavour to prove that sleep is caused by 
impoverishment of oxygen in the brain; Pfliiger laboured in the 
same direction : but both have laboured in vain. Professor Leo 
Errara has attempted to explain sleep by the accumulation of 
leucomaines or poisonous alkaloids in the tissues, but without 
success. In recent years the chief theories of sleep have been 
formulated by nerve histologists, and although one of them, as 
Dr. Marie de Manacéine states, ‘has the advantage of being sup- 
ported by actually observed facts,’ the outcome of their toil 
has been to establish nothing. I do not think I need dwell on 
them here, but must refer the reader curious in such matters to 
that lady’s pages. She quotes Wundt, I observe, as saying that 
‘the chief theories of sleep possess the common defect that they 
neglect its fundamental and direct cause’; and she also very 
sensibly observes, with special reference to the chemical theories 
which explain it by the accumulation in the organism of the 
products of fatigue, that ‘mere boredom or monotony, in the 
absence of all fatigue, is sufficient to cause sleep.’ I confess that 
has been my experience in reading the hypotheses contained in 
the ponderous pages of the, physiologists under review and others 
of their tribe—hypotheses in aid of which myriads of ferocious 
vivisections have been performed. ‘Sleepless themselves to give 
their readers sleep,’ we may say of these scientists, as Pope said 
of certain versifiers. Their diligence is indubitable, but they 
leave the problems, What sleep is, and Why we sleep, where they 
found them.* 

Our real knowledge of the physiology of sleep may, indeed, be 
stated in a dozen lines. We know—to quote the words of 
Buffon—that ‘sleep is the first state of the living animal 
and the foundation of life’; the embryonic babe sleeps almost 
continuously in its mother’s womb. ‘To men born into the world 
sleep is a daily necessity ; we cannot do without its unconscious- 
ness—‘ the death of each day’s life.’ Then as our ‘ strange, event- 
ful history’ draws to a close, comes the stage of ‘ second childish- 

° M. Piéron confesses at the close of his vast book, ‘ Nos connaissances de 
la physiologie comparée de sommeil sont presque nulles’ (p. 448). 

Vor. LXXIV—No. 442 4M 








ness and mere oblivion,’ conducting us to the ‘ long, dreamless, un- 
awakening sleep’ which awaits us when we lie ‘ covered over in 
the hollow earth.’* That is the one great fact about sleep appre- 
hended by us. For the rest we know that in our slumber the 
pulse falls by about one fifth; that the nervous system is 
depressed ; that the central activity is lower. What the physical 
condition of the brain then is we cannot say, beyond that it is 
anemic. We know that sleep is a means of repairing corporal 
as well as cerebral fatigue ; a remedy for waste in tissues, nerves, 
and cells caused by oxidation ; but how or why it is this we know 
not. We know that it is more indispensable to life than even 
food ; * that if it is not quite what Menander called it, ‘ the natural 
cure of all diseases,’ it is certainly the great restorer in many : 
‘If he sleep he shall do well.’ But whence this specific recupera- 
tive energy? To tell us what anything does is not to tell us 
what it is. There is a profound saying of George Eliot: ‘To 
me all explanations of the processes by which things come to be, 
produce a feeble impression compared with the mystery that lies 
under the processes.’ ° 

So much concerning the physical problems of sleep. I go on 
to regard it from another point of view. Most who have written 
about it consider it in its merely negative aspect as involving 
the absence of waking faculties, the diminution of external per- 
ception, the default of controlling intelligence.’ But it has also 
@ positive aspect. It is just as much an integral factor in our 
earthly existence as is our waking state. It is an alternating 
phase of our personality. The function of sleep is to ‘ steep our 
senses in forgetfulness.’ But there is something within us 
which is not so steeped : ‘I sleep but my heart waketh.’ There 
is something active within us and unrestricted by collision with 
external fact, although very likely following, more or less, the 


“ I have in my mind some exquisite lines in Landor’s beautiful translation 
of a beautiful idyll of Moschus : 
* But we, the great, the valiant, and the wise, 
Once covered over in the hollow earth, 
Sleep a long, dreamless, unawakening sleep.’ 


* Dr. Marie de Manacéine tells us that, in order to determine the problem 
whether sleep is more necessary to the organism than food, she tortured to 
death a certain number of puppies, some by means of insomnia and others by 
means of starvation, and that the subjects of the first-mentioned torture died 
soonest (op. cit. p. 65). In M. Piéron’s book there is an account of the applica- 
tion of both tortures, simultaneously, to an adult dog, by a vivisectionist named 
Tarozzi (p. 261). 

* Life, vol. ii. p. 148. 

* Perhaps this is too strongly put. Mr. Sully tells us: ‘It is an erroneous 
supposition that when we are dreaming there is a complete suspension of the 
voluntary powers, and consequently an absence of all direction of the intellectual 
processes.’ ‘ Something resembling an exercise of voluntary attention sumetimes 
happens in sleep.’ (Illusions, p. 172.) ? 
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lines of our past experiences ; something which does not, in sleep 
as in waking, draw its knowledge from without. This something 
I call mind, soul, spirit—the Hebrews said ‘ heart,’ but that word 
has fallen into disuse as a name for it. For reasons which I 
gave in my last article contributed to this Review—and which I 
need not here repeat—I am satisfied that this mind, soul, spirit, 
is an independent entity of which the organs of the body are 
the instruments. The proposition laid down by Ribot, that ‘ the 
ego at each instant is nothing but the sum of the actual states of 
consciousness and of the vital actions in which consciousness has 
its roots,’ appears to me not only a nude but an extravagant 
assertion. The doctrine of Littré that ‘the soul, considered 
physiologically, is the totality of functions of encephalic sensi- 
bility ’ induces in me the reflection, ‘ How poor a philosopher a 
good. lexicographer may be!’ It is a relief to turn from such 
tyrannous ipse dixits of speculative physics to the strong com- 
monsense of an old Puritan divine. ‘The body,’ says Baxter, 
in his by no means shallow treatise, Of the Immortality of the 
Soul, ‘no sooner sinks down in weariness and slumber than this 
thing within enters fresh upon other scenes of action, and that 
without the subservience of its organs which are then disabled 
from their functions. From which it appears it can be otherwise 
applied to than through the senses.’ 

Yes, that certainly appears. The mystery of sleep, insoluble 
in some of its aspects, indicates, through the exhibition of the 
mind’s independence of the bodily organs, the solution of another 
mystery—the relation of the soul to the corporal frame animated 
by it. The mind is absolutely detached in sleep from external 
phenomena. It exists in a sphere of its own. Herrick tells us 
in quaint verse : 

Here we are all by day: by night we’re hurled 
By dreams each one into a separate world : 


a world where we are far from help, far from sympathy : where 
the heart knoweth its own bitterness and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with its joy: a world where will is impotent and 
the senses are quiescent: a world where, as Coleridge puts it, — 
“Images and thoughts possess a power in and of themselves, 
independent of that act of the judgment or understanding by 
which we affirm or deny the existence of a reality correspondent 
with them. Such is the ordinary state of the mind in dreams.’ * 
And what are dreams? ‘We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of,’ Shakespeare writes. Plato noted that poets ‘ utter 
great and wise things that they do not themselves understand’ ; 
and it may well be that this supreme genius did not fully realise 


* Quoted by Havelock Ellis, The World of Dreams, p. 274. 
4M 
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the sense of his pregnant words. What are we made of? Not 
of the beggarly elements of matter. It is not in brain, ganglia, 
protoplasm, that we must seek the real man; no, but in the 
totality of his thoughts, words, deeds, treasured up by memory, 
whereof his spiritual and ethical character is moulded : in his 
karma, to use the nomenclature, now so familiar to us, of the 
great Indian teacher. What are we made of? Largely of 
memory. Memory is of the essence of mind. That is the stuff 
of which we are made. And it is the stuff of which our dreams 
are made. 

What then is the definition of a dream? It is always well 
to give a definition if we can. And I suppose that as good a 
definition as any of a dream is ‘the intellectual activity of a 
sleeping person.’ One great difference between waking and 
sleeping is that the sleeper is not brought by the nervous system 
into those relations with the outer world which give rise to 
sensation. The activity of his imagination is unrestricted by 
contact with external fact. And thus isolated, it is to the vast 
treasury of his memory that he resorts, plundering amid its con- 
tents almost at random. He has access to an innumerable multi- 
tude of images latent in the state of waking : to—as Sir William 
Hamilton expresses it—‘a complete storehouse of all ideals which 
have been impressed, however slightly or superficially, on the 
mind ’—ideas which in sleep ‘ flash into luminous consciousness ’ 
and people the dream world. Sir William calls ‘ this pheno- 
menon of latency one of the most marvellous in the whole com- 
pass of philosophy.’ * The terms subliminal and superliminal con- 
sciousness have recently come into fashion, introduced by the late 
Mr. Myers and other exponents of ‘ Psychical Research.’ They 
serve a useful purpose, though perhaps we should be on our guard 
against the notion that the various feelings, faculties, functions of 
the soul may be arranged in strictly secerned compartments. 

In writing on this subject at the present day one cannot omit 
all reference to Professor Freud. He distinguishes three forms 
of the mind’s operations: the conscious, which is the normal 
state ; the preconscious, which is the antechamber of conscious- 
ness, a storehouse of accumulated memories ready to be sum- 
moned forth by the ordinary process of the association of ideas; 
and the unconscious, the great receptacle of the latent images 
spoken of by Hamilton : ‘recollections and longings unhampered 
by convention, morals, social tradition, or education, which could 
not be recalled, by ordinary means, in waking hours’ : ‘an infan- 
tile state of mind’ he terms it. And if we ask, How is the 
unconscious prevented from attaining to the preconscious, and 
thence to the conscious? he replies, By a mysterious agency, 

* Lectures on Metaphysics. Lecture xviii. 
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quaintly termed by him ‘the censorship,’ which, in the conscious- 
ness of a waking person, represses unconscious impulses banned 
by convention and morals, but is evaded in dreams because during 
sleep it is partially or completely relaxed. This is the essence 
of the theory of dreams which Freud has elaborately worked 
out, and I by no means question that there is a great deal of 
truth in it. But his work seems to me vitiated by that 
doctrinairism which is the common curse of Teutonic savants. 
He will have it that a dream is a wish, and usually, if not always, 
a wish of an erotic order.*® Even a flying dream in a child’s 
sleep, a common experience, signifies, he tells us, nothing more 
‘than the desire to be capable of sexual activities.’ He tries to 
fit all his facts—a vast number, and some of indubitable value— 
into his one theory. It seems to me that this Procrustean pro- 
cess signally fails.‘ And here I may properly find place for 
some very sound and sane observations of M. Bergson : 

The dream state is the substratum of our normal state. Nothing is 
added in waking life: on the contrary, waking life is obtained by the 
limitation, concentration, and tension of that diffuse psychological life 
which is the life of dreaming. The perception and the memory which we 
find in dreaming are, in a sense, more natural than those of waking life: 
consciousness is then amused in perceiving for the sake of perceiving, and 
in remembering for the sake of remembering, without care for life; that is 
to say, for the accomplishment of actions. To be awake is to eliminate, to 
choose, to concentrate the totality of the diffused life of dreaming to a 
point, to a practical problem. To be awake, is to will. Cease to will, 
detach yourself from life, become disinterested: in so doing you will pass 
from the waking ego to the dreaming ego, which is less tense but more 
extended than the others. }? 


Professor Freud—to return to him again for a moment— 
insists that we dream only of things that are worth while, and 
further that all our dreams are purposive and significant. Here 
again I am quite unable to follow him. It appears to me that 
our dreams usually consist of disconnected, incoherent fancies, 
by no means lending themselves to his symbolism or to any 
other. But that there are dreams which are purposive and 
significant I fully believe, and I believe it because I start from 
a first principle quite different from Professor Freud’s. His 
point of view is merely physical. Mine is chiefly metaphysical. 

** He unfolds his views on the subject at length in Section XII. of his work, 
Ueber den Traum. 

% There are some valuable observations in Freud on the parallel between 
the dreamer and the artist. Both draw inspiration from their subconsciousness, 
but the artist makes a conscious use of what he so acquires. Of course, there 
is nothing new in this view. Poets, painters, musicians, have often expressed 
it. ‘Great art,’ says Ruskin in Modern Painters, ‘may properly be defined as 
the art of dreaming.’ 


% Revue Philosophique, Dec. 1908, p. 574. Y avail myself of Mr. Havelock 
Ellis’s translation in The World of Dreams, p. 280. 
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I think there is abundant—nay, overwhelming—evidence to prove 
that in sleep the soul is susceptible of relations independent of 
time and unfettered by spatial bonds, and so may discern events 
hidden from the bodily senses, both in the present and in the 
future : that it is capable of perceiving distant scenes, of com- 
municating with persons who are afar off,** and even with 
disembodied spirits. Fifty years ago to make such a confession 
_ would have been to invite for oneself summary condemnation as 
a lunatic or a fanatic. Now it is beginning to be understood 
that there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in the materialistic philosophy which so long dominated the 
general mind ; and it is significant that one of the earliest pioneers 
of this intellectual revolution was the acute and bitter thinker 
chiefly known as the founder of modern reasoned Pessimism. 
Schopenhauer knew far too much about the mysterious affinities 
and capacities of human nature to accept the dull negations of 
the medico-atheistic school which had passed into shibboleths, 
And he was quite alive to the reality of the problems of the dream 
state. He held it possible for the mind to penetrate to noumenal 
realities beyond the forms of space, time, and causality by which 
it is ordinarily conditioned in the phenomenal world. And one 
avenue whereby this may be accomplished exists, he thought, in 
magnetic sleep—a sleep far deeper than ordinary slumber—in 
which we cross the borderland between the natura naturata and 
the natura naturans ; or, if I may so put it, in language which 
I know is open to misconception, between the natural and the 
supernatural. He quite admitted that presentiments, precogni- 
tions, apparitions which come to us in dreams may be true. 
Edouard von Hartmann, who, although inferior in speculative 
ability to Schopenhauer, has high claims as a candid and com- 
prehensive investigator, thought the same. He deemed that 
denial of the well-authenticated narratives of such phenomena 
could proceed only from ignorance—voluntary ignorance—of 
them.** 

The late Mr. Andrew Lang’s not very noteworthy work, 
The Book of Dreams, contains, at all events, a noteworthy 
sentence : ‘If there be truth in even one case of telepathy, it 
will follow that the human soul is endowed with attributes not 
yet recognised by science.’ Following the corrupt usage of the 

** * Telepathic communications,’ they are commonly called; but telepathy as 
defined by Mr. Myers possesses a wider signification. It means ‘ the communica- 
tion of impressions of any kind from one mind to another independently of the 
recognised channels of sense.’ 

** * Ausserdem aber liegt die Méglichkeit des absoluten Leugnens aller 
solcher Erscheinungen fiir gewissenhafte Beurtheiler nur in dem Nichtkennen 


der Eerichte, welches wieder aus dem Nichtkennenlernenwollen stammt.’ 
Philosophie des Unbewussten, pp. 75-76. 
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age, Mr. Lang here employs the word ‘science’ as a synonym 
for physics—as though there were no sciences but the physical, 
which indeed seems to be the conviction, or perhaps I should 
rather say impression, of people in general—and even of many 
of the learned.* There is a widely spread superstition that the 
methods of physical science are the only way of arriving at truth, 
that outside its boundaries we can know nothing. There is a 
tendency, and more than a tendency, to restrict our ideas to 
generalisations of phenomena, to erect experimental observation 
into the one criterion of certitude, to merge psychology in physio- 
logy. As a matter of fact, the mere physicist cannot get beyond 
ascertained sequences and co-ordinations of phenomena. But a 
sequence or a co-ordination is not a cause. It is the result of a 
cause. Cause implies necessity, that is law; and law is of the 
will and the intellect, which are not the proper objects of physics. 
Physical science by itself can do no more than tell us what is. 
For the necessity expressed by the word must it is obliged 
to go to an order of verities transcending the physical : to what 
Aristotle called ra peta ta pvaowxd, to metaphysics; that is 
to supersensuous realities lying beyond the visible and tangible 
universe. Every truth of physical science rests upon some meta- 
physical principle, which it is obliged to take for granted for 
the simple reason that the soul is not within its domain. Mr. 
Lang speaks of the effect which might be wrought ‘if there be 
truth in even one case of telepathy.’ I believe that there is 
truth in hundreds of such cases collected by the Psychical Research 
Society, not to go further afield, and established by unimpeach- 
able evidence. I shall here give two of them—which is one 
more than Mr. Lang required. The first rests upon the testi- 
mony of a distinguished public servant of the Crown, the late 
Sir John Drummond Hay, who was for many years Her Majesty’s 
Minister in Morocco and resided at Tangier. 


September 16, 1889. 

In the year 1879 my son Robert Drummond Hay resided at Mogador with 
his family, where he was at that time Consul. It was in the month of 
February. I had lately received good accounts of my son and his family ; 
I was also in perfect health. About 1 a.m. (I forget the exact date in 
February), whilst sleeping soundly (at Tangier) I was woke by hearing 
distinctly the voice of my daughter-in-law, who was with her husband at 
Mogador, saying in a clear but distressed tone of voice: ‘Oh, I wish papa 
only knew that Robert is ill.’ There was a night lamp in the room. [ 
sat up and listened, looking around the room, but there was no one except 
my wife, sleeping soundly in bed. I listened for some seconds, expecting 
to hear footsteps outside, but complete stillness prevailed, so I lay.down 
again, thanking God that the voice which woke me was a hallucination. I 


1* Thus our two great Universities seem to have sanctioned it by the 
creation of the absurd degree of Doctor of Science. What a tribute to 
contemporary materialism ! 
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had hardly closed my eyes when I heard the same voice and words, upon 
which I woke Lady Drummond Hay, and told her what had occurred, and 
got up and went into my study, adjoining the bedroom, and noted it in my 
diary. Next morning I related what had happened to my daughter, saying 
that, though I did not believe in dreams, I felt anxious for tidings from 
Mogador. That port, as you will see in the map, is about 300 miles south 
of Tangier. A few days after this incident a letter arrived from my 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. R. Drummond Hay, telling us that my son was 
seriously ill with typhoid fever, and mentioning the night during which he 
had been delirious. Much struck by the coincidence that it was the same 
night I had heard her voice, I wrote to tell her what had happened. She 
replied, the following post, that in her distress at seeing her husband so 
dangerously ill, and from being alone in a distant land, she had made use 
of the precise words which had startled me from sleep, and had repeated 
them. As it may be of interest for you to receive a corroboration of what 
I have related from the persons I have mentioned, who happen to be with 

me at this date, they also sign to affirm the accuracy of all I have related. 
When I resigned, in 1886, I destroyed, unfortunately, a number of my 
diaries, and amongst them that of 1879, or I should have been able to state 

the day, and might have sent you the leaf on which I noted the incident. 

J. H. Drummonp Hay. 
Signed Annette DruMMonD Hay. 

| Evenemia Drummond Hav. 

Atice Drummonp Hay.’¢ 


The next case which I shall cite is of a kind that is sometimes 
called ‘a flash of vision.” Mr. Myers well observes that it is 
specially interesting ‘from the character of the narrator, Canon 
Warburton, and the definiteness of the fact attested.’ 

The Close, Winchester, 
July 16, 1883. 

Somewhere about the year 1848 I went up from Oxford to stay a day 
or two with my brother, Acton Warburton, then a barrister, living at 10 Fish 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn. When I got to his chambers I found a note on the 
table apologising for his absence, and saying that he had gone to a dance 
somewhere in the West End, and intended to be home soon after one o’clock. 
Instead of going to bed, I dozed in an armchair, but started up wide awake 
exactly at one, ejaculating ‘ By Jove! he’s down!’ and seeing him coming 
out of a drawing-room into a brightly illuminated landing, catching his 
foot in the edge of the top stair, and falling headlong, just saving hiinself 
by his elbows and hands. (The house was one which I had never seen, nor 
did I know where it was.) Thinking very little of the matter, I fell 
a-doze again for half-an-hour, and was awakened by my brother suddenly 
coming in and saying, ‘Oh, there you are! I have just had as narrow an 
escape of breaking my neck as I ever had in my life. Coming out of the 
ballroom, I caught my foot and tumbled full length down the stairs.’ 

That is all. It may have been ‘ only a dream,’ but I always thought it 


must have been something more. 
W. Wazrsvrron.”’ 


I proceed to speak of two cases, in one of which a Pope, and 
in the other a savant, received in sleep knowledge sought in 


** Human Personality, by Frederick W. H. Myers, vol. i. p. 396. 
** Ibid. vol. i. p. 138. 
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vain during their waking hours. For the first of these I must 
ask the reader to accompany me to the quarter of Rome known 
as Trastevere, where an ancient church, with a fine campanile 
of brickwork in stories of arcade windows, is a conspicuous object 
in the narrow gloomy streets. It had its origin as far back 
as the year 230 at least, and from the fifth century it is mentioned 
as one of the principal Titulars** of the city. Its exterior has 
changed little in the course of long centuries. But its interior 
suffered much from the hand of the new paganism at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century ; and another ‘ renovation’ at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century carried further the process of 
destruction. Still a great deal of the old work remains, and the 
antique painting in the chapel on the right of the high altar 
is of special interest. It represents a sleeping figure clad in 
pontifical vestments, in front of which stands a woman richly 
dressed. The slumbering Pontiff is Pope Paschal I. The female 
figure is St. Cecilia. And the incident depicted is told by the 
Pope himself in an ancient manuscript, still in the Vatican 
Library, which Baronius has printed.** Pope Paschal, so 
honourably known for his labours to repair the devastations 
caused in Rome by the Lombard invaders, was anxious to replace 
in suitable shrines the bodies of certain Saints which had for 
long been neglected (‘quae diu inculta jacuerant’). Among 
these Saints was Cecilia. It was in the Pontificate of Urban I. 
(227-235) that she had suffered, according to the martyrologies,”° 
and her cult soon spread throughout Christendom. In English 
literature she has been celebrated by three great Catholic poets : 
Chaucer, whose inimitably beautiful version of her legend forms 
the Second Nun’s Tale; Dryden, whose magnificent Ode closes 
with her name; and Pope, whose fine but inferior imitation of 
that masterpiece is similarly terminated. Her house, the scene 
of her martyrdom, was converted into a church, according to 
her desire, and the walls of the room in which she suffered—the 
bathroom, now become a chapel—still exhibit traces of a furnace 
and of leaden pipes. There her body was enshrined by Pope 
Urban. During the invasion of the Lombards it disappeared. 
Pope Paschal searched diligently for it, but in vain, and at last 
was led to acquiesce in the popular belief that it had been 
carried off by the invaders—relic-stealing was common in that 
age. But, the Pope tells us, on a certain day, as he was assisting 


28 A Titular church is a church which gives his title to a Cardinal. 

»* Annales, ad 802. 

2° The opinion, however, is now generally held that her martyrdom took 
place under Aurelius and Commodus (161-180), nearly a century earlier than 
the date hitherto received, and that the Urban mentioned in her legend was 
not Pope Urban I., but a bishop for the country district of the Via Appia. 
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at the Divine Office before the Confession of St. Peter—it was at 
dawn on a Sunday morning—he fell asleep, through bodily in- 
firmity, and there stood by him as he slumbered a very beautiful 
girl of virginal aspect and richly arrayed. She told him that she 
was Cecilia, upbraided him for giving up the quest of her, informed 
him that though the Lombards had desired to carry her off and 
had sought for her, they had not been able to find her, bade him 
persevere without slackness in his abandoned search, and assured 
him of the Divine will that he should be ultimately successful. 
The Pontiff accordingly persevered, was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the body of the Saint in the Callixtan Catacomb, and 
transferred it to her church,”* which he completely restored. This 
was in the year 802. 
Such was the dream of Pope Paschal. I give it as an example 
of ‘somnia vera,’ true dreams, undeterred by the gibe of a 
critical friend who, perverting to his purpose a line of Juvenal, 
exclaimed, ‘Intolerabilius nihil est quam somnia vera.’ With 
such an objecter discussion is useless. But I seem to hear a 
comment—and a very rational comment—which might be made 
on Pope Paschal’s narrative. ‘ It is no wonder that an old ecclesi- 
astic, his mind full of his search for the relics of a Saint, should 
carry his preoccupation into his slumbers ; and what more likely 
than that in the superstition amid which he lived, and which 
he fully shared, he should dream that the Saint appeared to him; 
but what more unlikely, on the other hand, even admitting for the 
sake of argument the existence of a spiritual world, than that one 
of its denizens should descend from it, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, to give information as to the fate of the body which 
she had so long quitted?’ No doubt that is what might be 
called ‘the common-sense view.’ It might be urged, and very 
fairly urged, by those who agree with Mr. Sully that all dreams 
may be divided into ‘ illusions (in the narrow sense) and hallu- 
cinations.’ ®* But Pope Paschal’s way of thinking was different. 
He believed in the communion of Saints. Probably he had no 
notion of the opinion about time and space pretty general among 
metaphysicians since Kant. But he certainly thought that in the 
life beyond the grave ‘memory lacks its natural resting points 
of years and centuries and periods.’** Again, he is no doubt 
open to the indictment of ho!ding a view about the relics of Saints 
which has unquestionably come down from a very early period 
21 Where it still lies. Of the opening of her shrine, early in the sixteenth 
century, by Cardinal Sfrondati, the Titular of the church, a long account will 
be found in Baronius. It was then that Stefano Maderno executed the beautiful 
reclining statue of her, as he saw her, which rests upon her shrine. 


%2 Illusions, p. 130. 
** Perhaps I need hardly say that I am quoting from The Dream of 


Gerontius. 
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of Christianity,** but which is, as unquestionably, alien from 
the modern mind. And indubitably he acquiesced in the belief, 
accepted universally in his time, that visions and revelations from 
the spiritual world were sometimes vouchsafed during sleep. It 
is impossible to establish by argument, am I told, the truth of 
Pope Paschal’s way of thinking now so generally discredited? I 
am well aware of that. But it is just as impossible so to establish 
the way of thinking opposed to his. All I have to say is that 
I am quite sure no candid mind could doubt the veracity of Pope 
Paschal’s account of his dream and its fulfilment. That seems 
to me certain. The rest is a mystery. 

The next witness I shall cite for a revelatory dream belonged 
to an age differing vastly from Pope Paschal’s, and his evidence 
is not open to the exception which, in some minds, doubtless 
attaches to testimony in such matters given by professors of that 
Pontiff’s religion. It is the justly celebrated naturalist Louis 
Agassiz. His widow in her biography of her husband writes as 
follows : 


To this period belongs a curious dream mentioned by Agassiz in his work 
on the fossil fishes. It is interesting both as a psychological fact and as 
showing how, sleeping and waking, his work was ever present with him. 
He had been for two weeks striving to decipher the somewhat obscure 
impression of a fossil fish on the stone slab in which it was preserved. 
Weary and perplexed, he put his work aside at last, and tried to dismiss it 
from his mind. Shortly after, he waked one night persuaded that while 
asleep he had seen his fish with all the missing features perfectly restored. 
But when he tried to hold and make fast the image, it escaped him. 
Nevertheless, he went early to the Jardin des Plantes, thinking that on 
looking anew at the impression he should see something which would put 
him on the track of his vision. In vain—the blurred record was as blank 
asever. The next night he saw the fish again, but with no more satisfactory 
result. When he awoke it disappeared from his memory as before. Hoping 
that the same experience might be repeated, on the third night he placed a 
pencil and paper beside his bed before going to sleep. Accordingly towards 
morning the fish reappeared in his dream, confusedly at first, but at last 
with such distinctness that he had no longer any doubt as to its zoological 


74 In support of this assertion I may be permitted to cite a few words of 
mine written elsewhere. ‘The doctrine and practice of the Invocation of the 
Sainte, and of the Veneration of their Relics, became firmly established in the 
Church from the very beginning of the second century. The Acts of the early 
Martyrs—I speak, of course, of the genuine Acts—are replete with evidence 
of this. And so—to quote no other authority—is the Peristephanon of 
Prudentius. It is true that Prudentius wrote in the fourth century. But he is 
entitled to fullest credit as an expositor of the thought of the third century, 
and even of the second; he is the spokesman of the whole Age of the Martyrs. 
Poets do but reflect and embellish the traditions of their times; they do not 
create them. They may stereotype beliefs; they do not invent a devotion or 
originate a doctrine. They are the echoes, nay, the emanations, of popular 
sentiment. They merely put into rhythmic form the ideas which they find 
prevailing. And their testimony is the more valuable because it is undesigned 
and indirect.’—Christianity and Modern Civilisation, p. 103. 
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characters. Still half dreaming, in perfect darkness, he traced these 
characters on the sheet of paper at the bedside. In the morning he was 
surprised to see in his nocturnal sketch features which he thought it impos- 
sible the fossil itself should reveal. He hastened to the Jardin des Plantes, 
and, with his drawing as a guide, succeeded in chiseling away the surface 
of the stone under which portions of the fish proved to be hidden. When 
wholly exposed it corresponded with his dream and his drawing, and he 
succeeded in classifying it with ease.* 


I will next give a very curious instance of prevision in sleep 
for which I am indebted to Mr. Myers. He denominates it, not 
unhappily, a case of telesthesia. It is narrated by Mr. Haggard, 
the British Consul at Trieste. 

September 21st, 1893. 

A few months ago I had an extraordinarily vivid dream, and waking up 
repeated it to my wife at once. All I dreamt actually occurred about six 
weeks afterwards, the details of my dream falling out exactly as dreamt. 

There seems to have been no purpose whatsoever in the dream ; and one 
cannot help thinking, what was the good of it? I dreamt that I was asked 
to dinner by the German Consul-General, and, accepting, was ushered into 
a large room with trophies of East African arms on shields against the 
walls. (N.B.—I have myself been a great deal in East Africa.) After 
dinner I went to inspect the arms, and amongst them saw a beautifully 
gold-mounted sword, which I pointed out to the French Vice-Consul—who 
at that moment joined me—as having probably been a present from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar to my host the German Consul-General. 

At that moment the Russian Consul came up too. Hepointed out how small 
was the hilt of the sword and how impossible in consequence it would be 
for a European to use the weapon; and whilst talking he waved his arm 
in an excited manner over his head as if he was wielding the sword, and to 
illustrate what he was saying. 

At that moment I woke up and marvelled so at the vividness of the dream 
that I woke my wife up too and told it to her. 

About six weeks afterwards my wife and myself were asked to dine with 
the German Consul-General, but the dream had long been forgotten by us 
both. 

We were shown into a large withdrawing-room which I had never been 
in before, but which somehow seemed familiar to me. Against the walls 
were some beautiful trophies of East African arms, amongst which was a 
gold-hilted sword, a gift to my host from the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

To make a long story short, everything happened exactly as I had 
dreamt—but I never remembered the dream until the Russian Consul began 
to wave his arm over his head, when it came back to me like a flash. 

Without saying a word to the Russian Consul and French Vice-Consul 
(whom I left standing before the trophy), I walked quickly across to my 
wife, who was standing at the entrance of a boudoir opening out of the 
withdrawing-room, and said to her ‘Do you remember my dream about 
the Zanzibar arms?’ She remembered everything perfectly, and was a 
witness to its realisation. On the spot we informed all the persons con- 
cerned of the dream, which, naturally, much interested them. 





** Louis Agassiz, his Life and Correspondence. Edited by Elizabeth 
Cary Agassiz, vol. i. p. 181. 
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The correctness of this narrative of Mr. Haggard’s is vouched 
for by several official persons, among them M. de Kolemine, 
Russian Consul at Trieste, who writes as follows : 


Monsieur Haggard, mon collégue d’Angleterre, en a eu un trés remar- 
quable au point de vue psychologique. . . . Veuillez accepter tout ce que 
Monsieur Haggard vous a écrit comme étant parfaitement la vérité et 
l’asserter de mon nom si vous le jugez nécessaire. 

Agréez, cher Monsieur, |’assurance de ma considération trés distinguée. 

A. De Kotemine.”* 


The opinion was once universally received and, I suppose, 
is now almost universally discredited, that the spirit of man may 
leave the body for a time during ecstatic vision, and then return 
to its fleshly habitation. Mr. Myers is well warranted in speak- 
ing of ‘the antiquity, the ubiquity, the universality of men’s 
belief in the wandering of the spirit in dreams.’ The lives of 
the Saints, not only of Christianity but of other faiths, contain 
numerous instances of such wandering, and in one place St. 
Teresa writes explanatorily : ‘ The little bird of the spirit, dart- 
ing like lightning from the miserable cage of the body, is fitter 
for the service of the Lord, and for its perfect freedom, in the 
state of trance and transport.’ I shall cite a curious example 
of this wandering as related in the Life of St. Alphonsus Liguori 
written by his intimate friend and disciple Father Tannoia.*” 


On the morning of September 21, 1774, after Alphonsus [he was then 
Bishop of St. Agatha] had ended Mass, contrary to custom he threw 
himself into his armchair; he was cast down and silent, he made no 
movement of any sort, never articulated a word, and said nothing to 
anyone. He remained in this state all that day and all the following 
night, and during all this time he took no nourishment and did not attempt 
to undress. The servants, on seeing the state he was in, did not know 
what was going to happen, and remained up at his door, but no one dared 
to enter it. On the morning of the 22nd he had not changed his position, 
and no one knew what to think of it. The fact was that he was in a 
prolonged ecstasy. However, when the day became further advanced, he 
rang the bell to announce that he intended to celebrate Mass. The signal 
was not only answered to by Brother Francis Anthony, according to 
custom, but all the people in the house hurried to him with eagerness. On 
seeing so many people, his Lordship asked what was the matter, with an 
air of surprise. ‘ What is the matter!’ they replied. ‘You have neither 
spoken nor eaten anything for two days, and you ceased to give any signs 
of life.’ ‘That is true,’ replied Alphonsus ; ‘but do you not know I have 
been with the Pope, who has just died?’ . . . It was looked upon as a mere 
dream. However, before very long the tidings of the death of Pope 
Clement the Fourteenth were received. He passed to a better life on 
September 22 at seven o’clock in the morning, at the very moment when 
Alphonsus came to himself. 





*° Human Personality, vol. i. p. 408. 
** I avail myself of the translation given in the Oratorian Series of the 


Lives of the Saints. 
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Father Berthe says in his Vie de S. Alphonse ‘ this wonderful 
event cannot be contested.’ He is wrong. It assuredly can 
be, has been, and will be contested.** We are all familiar with 
that habit of mind so conspicuously and so constantly exhibited 
by too many physicists of the present day, which assumes to 
define, authoritatively, the limits of possibility and rejects every- 
thing, however well authenticated, not falling within the defini- 
tion. It claims to be experimental, and on the strength of its 
own non-experience contemptuously rejects the experience of 
others. A good example of this habit of mind is afforded by Dr. 
Maudsley’s work Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings, 
an interesting book, but utterly unphilosophical in its dogmatic 
materialism. It would be easy to write a book as interesting, 
and better reasoned, on Natural Seemings and Supernatural 
Causes. 

I shall end this article by putting before my readers a cutting 
from some newspaper—I judge it to be an answer to a query 
by a correspondent—which I have had by me for more than a 
quarter of a century. I am unable to say whence it came, nor, 
although I have searched diligently, can I find any document 
containing the evidence of Sir Claude Wade which it cites. I 
hope that someone among my readers may be more fortunate, 
and indeed this hope furnishes one of my motives in quoting it. 
So far as I can learn, that distinguished public servant published 
nothing. The account of him in the Dictionary of National 
Biography is said to have been obtained from manuscripts. I 
may mention that instances are frequent of the acquisition of 
wonderful power over the corporal organs by the religious ascetics 
of India. They treat the body as a slave and make it the merely 
mechanical instrument of the mind.”” The long trances into 
which they are able to throw themselves are not the least curious 
of the problems of sleep. 

We have Sir Charles Wade’s evidence that he was at the court of Runjeet 
Singh when a Fakeer was buried alive for six weeks. This event happened 
in Lahore in 1837, and Sir Claude was present when the Fakeer was 
disinterred and restored to a state of perfect vitality. The spot in which 
the man had been buried was a square building in the middle of one of 
the gardens belonging to the Lahore Palace, with an open verandah all 
round, and an enclosed room in the centre. On arriving there, Runjeet 
Singh asked Sir Claude to assist him in examining the building to satisfy 
himself that it was closed as he had left it. After the examination, which 





3* T feel bound to say that the evidence for it is not such as would satisfy 
an English lawyer—which is not the same as saying that it is not sufficiently 
proved. In the processes of St. Alfonso’s beatification and canonisation it 
seems to have been thought of slight importance in comparison of the ‘dona 
spiritualia ’—and ‘ regulation’ miracles, if I may so speak, ascribed to him— 
which I confess is not my way of thinking. 

*° As St. Paul apparently did : iramdfe pov rd capa rai dovdaywye. 
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was perfectly satisfactory, the door of the dark room was thrown open, 
and Runjeet Singh and Sir Claude entered it in company with a servant 
of the Fakeer. A light having been brought, they descended abcut three 
feet below the floor of the room into a cell, where a wooden box, about 
four feet long by three broad, with a sloping roof, contained the Fakeer. 
On opening the box (which was padlocked and sealed) they saw an upright 
figure, enclosed in a bag of white linen, which was fastened by a string 
over the head. The servant put his arms into the box, took the figure out, 
and, closing. the door, set it with its back against it. Sir Claude and 
Runjeet Singh then descended into the cell, which was so small that they 
had to sit in front of the body and touch it with their hands and knees. 
Its legs and arms were shrivelled and stiff, the face full, the head reclining 
on the shoulder like that of a corpse. A medical man who was present 
could discover no pulsation, but there was, however, a heat about the region 
of the brain. The servant then began to bathe the body with warm water, 
and gradually relaxed the arms and legs, a process in which Runjeet Singh 
and Sir Claude assisted. A hot wheaten cake was placed on the top 
of the head, and twice or thrice renewed. The wax and cotton, which had 
filled up the nose and ears, was taken out, and after great exertion a 
knife was forced between the clenched teeth. The eyelids were rubbed with 
clarified butter till they opened, and the eyes appeared motionless and 
glazed. After the third application of the wheaten cake the body was 
violently convulsed ; the nostrils became inflated, and respiration ensued. 
The servant then put some butter on the tongue, and made the Fakeer 
swallow it. A few minutes after the eyeballs became dilated and resumed 
their natural colour; and the recovered man, recognising Runjeet Singh, 
asked in a faint hollow voice, ‘Do you believe me now?’*™ 


W. S. Litty. 


%° These three ‘its’ are perplexing. I suppose what the writer means is 
‘set the figure with its back against the door.’ 

** Since my article was sent to the printer I have discovered, in the library 
of the India Office, Dr. Honigberger’s work Thirty Years in the East. It gives 
(p. 127) an account of this marvel substantially in accord with that which I have 
cited, and a portrait of the resuscitated Fakir, whose name is said to have been 
Harisdas. It also alleges that some relations of the matter were published from 
Sir Claude Wade’s statement. Dr. Honigberger wae himself absent from Lahore, 
where he was Court physician, when the event occurred. He relates several 
other cases of hybernation—or suspension of the vital functions without injury 
to their subsequent power—which he considered well authenticated. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF WOMEN AS 
BRAIN-WORKERS 


In one of the cleverest of the spring novels, Mr. Charles 
Marriott’s The Catfish, the chief character, after trying various 
other walks in life, finally finds self-expression in a successful 
shop. It is not an ordinary shop, it is a shop which aims at 
giving the public what it does not yet know that it wants, but 
is quite certain very soon to feel in its bones that it is going 
to want. And by way of guidance to his staff the shopkeeper 
posts up on the walls of his workrooms ‘ Your best customer is 
the sub-conscious mind.’ I have often thought that in some 
such direction as this lies the solution of that difficult problem, 
what to do with the great force of educated women who now flood 
the labour market. It is not really relevant to discuss which 
professions should or should not be opened to them from the 
point of view of sex-equality. No doubt everybody has his own 
theory about that equality, even those of us who hold that it 
is non-existent, which is after all only a theory like any other. 
All that does not in the least touch the point that, though practi- 
cally all the professions except the Church, the Law, the naval 
and military services, and perhaps engineering are now theoreti- 
cally open to women, so that every opening for a man is in 
some degree also an opening for a woman, there is no getting 
over the fact that men were first in the field, and that if women 
are to stand an equal chance of employment they have got to 
prove that they have some other recommendation than their 
relative cheapness. Now my own particular pet theory about 
women is that they are by nature intuitive rather than ratiocina- 
tive, and that in proportion as they trust to their instincts rather 
than their reason they will succeed or fail in whatever profession 
they adopt; and that consequently they are capable of supply- 
ing the sub-conscious wants of a world, whose conscious wants 
are already indifferently well supplied by masculine intelligence. 

Let us look into the matter a little more closely. Woman, 
we agree, must be subject to the ordinary economic law of supply 
and demand. She comes into a labour market already fairly full 
of candidates for employment. To balance her limitations she 
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must therefore either possess qualifications superior to those of 
her male competitors, or she must be able to eliminate those 
limitations and at the same time to prove her possession of 
qualifications at least up to the masculine standard. I know it 
is urged by advanced feminists that no such things as natural 
sex limitations exist, but I doubt if any professional woman of 
experience could ever honestly make such a claim either for 
herself or for others. She may point to make-weights, to the 
zeal of women workers, to their conscientiousness, to their quick 
perceptions, and their readiness to carry out suggestions, but she 
cannot honestly say that a woma. and a man of equal ability 
can stand an equal amount of wear and tear over a prolonged 
period. Many things militate against the woman quite apart from 
questions of health. If she is not cut off from family ties, all 
the little accidents of life as well as its greater sorrows will 
make more claim upon her than upon him, and the emotional 
strain will tell heavily upon her work. If she is cut off from 
family ties, then the loneliness of her life as she approaches 
middle age, and the comparative fewness of her opportunities for 
recreation, will have a deadening effect upon her work. Which- 
ever way you look at it a woman is handicapped. If she has a 
home more is expected of her outside her work than is expected 
of her brother; if she has not a home she gets none of the care 
and labour-saving which the average man expects and obtains 
from wife or sister. Moreover the actual conditions of employ- 
ment are seldom the same. As society is at present constituted, 
some degree of special protection must be accorded to the woman 
worker both for her own sake and for the sake of the race. To 
take only one instance, in no civilised country may women be 
employed upon night work, and in nearly every country their 
hours are restricted by law. Industrially, therefore, they are 
at a disadvantage, and though in the professions there are not 
these legal restrictions, it would be contrary to the sentiment, 
and even perhaps the conscience, of the public to see women 
working all night in newspaper offices. In that profession at 
any rate they are handicapped, and it will be a very long while 
yet before we see a woman editing a great morning daily paper. 

Is this, or is it not, a case of sex-injustice? The only way 
to answer this question is to consider what women have actually 
achieved as compared with men. The comparison is a little 
difficult because it is no use taking exceptional women and 
comparing them with ordinary men, and the great mass of 
women are still occupied, and must always be occupied, in 
domestic affairs. Those who enter professions and succeed are 
on the whole the exceptionally gifted or the exceptionally enter- 
prising; the great mass of women workers who work because 
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they must seem still to prefer safe and unenterprising and rather 
unremunerative occupations. So that we have not much to go 
upon except the comparative achievements of the sexes in art, 
literature, and science throughout the world’s history. There 
one can say in general that though women have done well in 
painting, sculpture, music, poetry, they have not achieved either 
pre-eminence or equal eminence in any part of the field except 
the art of fiction and the interpretative arts—singing, dancing, 
and acting. If you think of the great painters, sculptors, com- 
posers, and poets of the world, it is not women’s names which 
occur to you. Similarly if you think of historians, or scientific 
writers, or classical scholars you do not think of women. But 
if you think of novelists the names of George Eliot, George Sand, 
Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, are as likely to come to your 
mind as those of Thackeray, Fielding, Flaubert, or Meredith. 
And amongst actors Mrs. Siddons is as famous as Garrick, and 
Sarah Bernhardt as Coquelin. Of course due allowance must be 
made for inequality of opportunity. Still there does exist at any 
rate a presumption in favour of the view that the difference in 
achievement between the two sexes does represent a real differ- 
ence in aptitude. The theory of sex-equality in the world of 
art, literature, and the learned professions is at any rate non- 
proven, and if inequality of achievement does spring from 
inequality of aptitude, it must be a permanent handicap upon 
the woman worker. 

But can she find no way to get round it? Is there no special 
excellence which she possesses and which she could make tell in 
her favour in the professional world? I think she has more 
than one, but the chief is her quickness of perception and her 
readiness to get into sympathy with other personalities ; in other 
words, her woman’s instinct. Clearly that has stood her in good 
stead in the one profession for which she has always been con- 
sidered eligible—the teaching profession. From the days of 
governesses and dames’ schools upwards the education of young 
children has always, and rightly, been entrusted to women. In 
America they are still the main educators, and if in Europe they 
have to face a good deal of male competition, that is partly 
because in all militarist countries boys are early separated from 
girls and educated with a view to developing the so-called manly 
qualities. This makes it the more curious that in England the 
movement for the higher education of women should have so 
sedulously striven to approximate to the boys’ public school 
system. Of course if girls are to pass the same examinations 
as men at the universities they must have had the same previous 
education as far as the subjects are concerned; but why they 
should also undergo the same moral and physical training it is 
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difficult to say, seeing that they are not intended for the army 
and navy or the administrative services. In any case, the result 
has been unfortunate as regards their prospects in the labour 
market, since obviously the same training fits them only for 
the same professions, which they enter, as we have seen, at a 
disadvantage. Nothing has been done to develop in them that 
special ‘ excellence,’ to use again the old Aristotelian phrase, 
which would be their best claim to consideration. Consequently 
a very large proportion, an undue proportion, return to the 
schools they came from to teach the next generation on the 
same lines, and thus to perpetuate a system which can only result 
in narrowing their chances of remunerative employment. One 
of the greatest needs of the day is the widening of these chances. 
At present a girl leaving the university is really equipped for 
one profession only, and imperfectly equipped even for that, since 
none but a born teacher can hope to dispense with some further 
course of training. And if the girl is not only not a born 
teacher but has no aptitude at all for teaching, she is very much 
at aloss. She generally turns her thoughts to journalism if con- 
fident ; if modest she proposes to become a private secretary. 
But both professions are much over-crowded, and though the 
second properly pursued is an admirable introduction to the first, 
there is very great need of striking out into pastures new. 
The difficulty is to know in which direction to strike. Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, in the evidence which she gave recently before 
the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, drew attention to 
this point. She deplored, as I do, the undue proportion of 
university women who become teachers, but said that ‘ apart 
from medicine, teaching is the only employment open on a large 
scale to women for which university education specially pre- 
pares ’; and she went on to point out that though there are other 
suitable professions there is a great lack of opportunity of hearing 
of suitable vacancies, and also of filling in the intervening years 
before a girl could be eligible for an inspectorship or similar work 
under Government. 

It is quite clear, both for the sake of the women themselves 
as well as of the community, which must suffer severely from 
misdirected effort, that nothing is more urgently wanted than 
some sort of systematic inquiry, going back to first principles, 
which shall determine what kinds of employment are best suited 
to women, and what sort of training is best calculated to bring 
out the characteristic excellences of their work. The result of 
such an inquiry, conducted by women of experience and leisure, 
might well be the establishment of some central body, either 
constituted ad hoc or developed from existing agencies, which 


should do for the work of educated women what the newly 
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created Labour Exchanges are intended to do for industry. It 
could not fail to bring about a great and much needed improve- 
ment in the position and prospects of women brain-workers. 

Let us just consider briefly the different professions now 
open to women. The most important are those mentioned by 
Mrs. Sidgwick, viz. educational work in all its branches and the 
medical profession. with its subsidiary activities, dentistry, dis- 
pensing, and nursing. They are not only the most important 
numerically ; they are also the professions in which men and 
women mix most freely and compete on reasonably equal terms, 
at any rate in the higher branches. But there are a great many 
women who would not be attracted by, or suited to, either of 
these callings, and it seems therefore a pity to let the preparation 
for them ‘standardise’ in a sense our educational system. Yet 
the tendency of the leaders of women’s education at the univer- 
sities seems to be more and more to reduce the wide latitude 
allowed at first to women in regard to varying the course and 
omitting some parts of it, and to oblige them as far as possible 
to follow the typical classical curriculum. For instance, it used 
to be possible at Oxford, after passing the first examination, to 
omit the intermediate one and to spend three years reading an 
honours subject, with reasonable time to read round it and to 
forget the examination strain. But students are now urged and 
almost compelled to take the ‘ degree course,’ in other words to 
adopt the masculine curriculum whether it suits them or not. It 
is true that there is a tendency on the part of the universities 
to widen that curriculum by the creation of new schools and 
triposes and that a large proportion of the women do graduate 
in history, English literature, and modern languages. But they 
have to take preliminary examinations in classics, and the prestige 
attaching to Literae Humaniores at Oxford and the Classical and 
Mathematical Triposes at Cambridge will always tend to attract 
the cleverest and most ambitious of the women students, unless 
a determined effort is made by the authorities to press upon their 
notice a modification of this course better suited to the careers 
they propose to adopt. It is contended, for instance by Miss 
Emily Penrose in her evidence before the Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service, that such necessary training can be got 
after leaving college by a post-graduate course at the London 
School of Economics, or residence at a social settlement, and in 
other ways; but this postpones the earning age to a rather late 
date and fails to answer the question so often put, How am I to 
live meanwhile? Moreover this ‘standardising’ tendency on 
the part of the universities necessarily reacts upon the schools 
and encourages head-mistresses to train their pupils for college 
rather than to train them for life. 
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Looking back over my own experience nothing strikes me 
more forcibly than the fact that almost all the ablest women I 
have known have been mainly home educated. They had often 
taken a university course, but they did not go to it from the 
big secondary schools. I remember only one exception, a case 
of early brilliancy, showing strong signs of overstrain, but so 
quickly removed by marriage from professional ranks that there 
was no time to judge of her staying power. Of course this is 
a difficult matter to prove, and one person’s experience may differ 
from that of others; but for myself I think nothing in later life 
ever replaces that time to read and to think, and to develop 
an individual, not a school, point of view, which home training 
affords. And it is originality, independence of judgment, and 
freshness of mind which the woman worker needs. If she sees 
things only as the man sees them, in what is she better than he? 
And what, therefore, will be her chances of employment other 
than teaching and medicine? 

There is the public service, a promising field but at present 
divided into two branches, widely separated and with nothing to 
bridge the gulf. There are the well-paid and interesting in- 
spectorships of factories and workshops, elementary schools, 
boarded-out children, and other similar posts. But for these 
@ woman would not be chosen until she was towards thirty, and 
she would certainly need to have served an apprenticeship in 
some cognate field of labour. She cannot step into them straight 
from the university. At the other end of thg scale are the lower 
grades of the Civil Service, inferior to both first and second 
division clerks, where girls must enter before they are twenty, 
in some grades before they are eighteen. And when they have 
entered they are for the most part kept to mechanical work with 
few opportunities of promotion. It is certainly not from this 
sort of staff that inspectors can be chosen; nor, unless some 
reforming spirit opens to women the door from the lower grade 
to the second division and from the second to the first, can 
Government service be commended to the attention of clever 
women. Some twenty years ago a chance was offered to a 
chosen few to get that insight into public business which Mrs. 
Sidgwick desires. The Royal Commission on Labour of 1891-4, 
requiring a highly educated staff able to deal rapidly with material 
in all languages, decided to employ women clerks of university 
honours standard. The result was somewhat remarkable as 
showing what women can achieve if they are given a chance. 
Out of that small staff of about twenty, two subsequently became 
factory inspectors, one vice-principal of a women’s college, one 
head of a training college, one secretary to a public education 
authority, one resident tutor to a women’s college, three superin- 
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tendents or assistant superintendents of women clerks in the 
Bank of England, and two head-mistresses of schools. The 
experiment has not been repeated ; perhaps the Civil Service was 
afraid of the probable result! But it let in a light as to the 
value of the work which women might do for the State, if the 
State can find room for them alongside of their brothers. 

Clearly it cannot find room for anything like all who would 
be eligible. The disproportion between those entering for the 
lower grades and the vacancies to be filled shows that plainly 
enough. So that very many must look further afield, and to 
these I would commend my thesis—try to satisfy the sub- 
conscious mind. If you are to make your position assured you 
must be able to add something of your own to the sum of the 
world’s work. Those Labour Commission clerks brought to their 
work a familiarity with foreign tongues more common among 
women than men. The woman journalist, if she is to succeed, 
must equally be able to specialise. The woman librarian must 
have a wider general reading than her male competitor, other- 
wise she will only be taken because she is cheaper. And that 
woman will be wisest of all who finds some entirely new pro- 
fession or seeks to make her own some new method of pursuing 
an old one. In short, she must satisfy the sub-conscious mind. 

To do this she must not be academically trained, or if she 
is she must not have imbibed too much of the academic spirit. 
What she wants is something of the quickness and adaptability 
that belongs perhapg more to American than to English women. 
I doubt if it is really a question of race; it is a quality acquired 
by @ nation accustomed to turn swiftly from one avocation to 
another, to cut their losses and ‘ scrap’ their machines and start 
on a new line directly the old one seems dubious. It is the 
exact antithesis to the English professional and business habit of 
going on the old lines and doing things as they have always 
been done. And it would be perfectly natural to women if it 
were not trained out of them by trying to make them men. 
For after all is not the normal woman’s life, girlhood, wifehood, 
motherhood, a succession of changes which make a far more 
complete revolution in her existence than the corresponding 
changes make in a man’s? 

Considering the great need women have of establishing them- 
selves in fresh occupations, I often think that so far from training 
them to be like men I would train them to be as unlike as 
possible. Not that I want them to be less efficient, but I want 
them to be efficient on different lines. Here I shall naturally 
be asked, What kind of education would you provide for them, 
then, whether at home or at school? And I confess that it is 
a little difficult to draw up the ideal curriculum. But, bearing 
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in mind that their natural instinctiveness is their greatest asset, 
and that originality and freshness will serve them in better stead 
than adherence to tradition, I think I would begin from the 
outset to train them to see things for themselves and to make 
their own comments. I should never allow any note-taking. 
What they are taught orally, or what they read, they should be 
made to reproduce in their own words. I would cultivate in 
them especially the gift of self-expression, which was one of the 
great virtues of that old-fashioned ‘subject’ known as English 
composition. This might be reintroduced in another form as 
part of the teaching of history and literature. It might even 
come into the teaching of languages if these were taught, as they 
should be taught, colloquially. Where the love of literature was 
plainly already there, in the really bookish child, I would give 
the scholarly grounding needed for the future classical training, 
but for very many girls this will never be necessary. French 
and German, history, literature, and, for the sake of a training 
in accuracy, mathematics, I doubt if it would be wise to go 
beyond these, except in the matter of art training, where there 
was any embryonic gift either for music or drawing. Where 
there was not I would omit such subjects altogether; they are 
absolute waste of time. And I would make school hours short 
and libraries easily accessible, and would encourage the girls to 
talk about what they read out of school hours as readily as about 
their history and literature lessons. In short, so far from 
approximating girls’ schools to boys’, I would as far as possible 
approximate them to the best kinds of home education. And I 
would encourage the pursuit of handicrafts, needlework, em- 
broidery, and every sort of technical skill, and give prizes for 
ingenuity in turning these to domestic use or adornment. 

When the girls had finished their school course I would send 
them to the university only if they could afford the luxury of 
prolonged education, or if they were suited to, or intended for, 
the learned professions or the higher walks of the public service. 
Even in the latter case I would have both them and their parents 
consider very carefully whether they could afford a three-years’ 
course, which would need to be supplemented by such a post- 
graduate training as Miss Penrose suggests. If not, would it 
not be better to take that training at once, or to turn their 
attention to the openings afforded by modern business? It is 
here that I believe there is a considerable future for women. 
If women with brains will frankly enter shops and business 
houses and turn those brains to good account in adding to the 
comfort and well-being of the consumer, and increasing the 
amenities of life, I really think they will be as well employed 
as they could be anywhere. Of course there are educated women 
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in shops already, but there might well be more, and they will 
find the occupation in itself an education. For one thing it will 
give them endless opportunities of studying life at an entirely 
new angle and learning really to know the world they live in as 
it is never known by the academic. Such employment has, 
moreover, the advantage, invaluable to a woman, of being 
human, of bringing the worker in touch with people rather than 
with things. That is why it seems to me, who have tried both, 
so infinitely superior in attractiveness to the purely clerical and 
office work so often described as ‘ business.’ I would far rather 
advise a customer, even an impatient customer, about her books 
or her bonnets than add up figures or conduct correspondence. 
Even her acid comments have their human and humorous aspect, 
and women, who live a working life often sadly devoid of natural 
human companionship, badly need to be kept in touch with 
humanity. And for the same reason they need to be relieved 
from the monotony of clerical work, which they can do mechani- 
cally, and think their own thoughts all the time. If for several 
hours a day they were obliged to be conversing with, and making 
themselves amiable to, a number of their fellow creatures, I 
believe there would be a marked diminution in the cases of 
hysteria and nerve breakdown amongst. women between thirty- 
five and forty-five. I once discussed this subject with a dis- 
tinguished woman doctor, who most emphatically declared that 
when women in business consulted her about their health she 
constantly advised them if possible to find some entirely new 
occupation. 

Of course they are afraid of taking risks, and that is why they 
cling so closely to the unenterprising and unremunerative clerk- 
ships and secretaryships which never mean more than about 1001. 
a year, and which should be left to the women of mediocre 
intelligence. A girl with brains should dare a little and look out 
for some field where inventiveness and adaptability and charm 
can have some scope. And I maintain, with Mr. Charles 
Marriott, that she could find it in the modern shop, if she would 
put her prejudices in her pocket, begin at the beginning, work 
her way up, be not above learning the business in all its details 
from the men and women, whatever their social standing, who 
have spent their lives in it, and at the same time be always 
alert to see how their methods might be improved. If she 
comes of the upper middle classes she has the added advantage 
of looking at it both as producer and consumer. She has ex- 
perienced the wants which she, as a shopwoman, is there to 
supply. She knows how irritating it is to have drawing-room 
tongs that won’t pick anything up, and electric light shades at the 
wrong angle, and bedside tables too narrow to hold a tray com- 
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fortably. And if she has had to dress upon limited means she 
will wonder why it has never occurred to any glover and hosier 
to sell gloves in threes, two right-hand ones to each left, seeing 
that the right-hand one always wears out twice as quickly! 
These are only a few of the infinite number of trifling points 
which feminine ingenuity might remedy; but in any one of 
them might lie the germ of the fortune which the hero of a 
recent American play is supposed to derive from his improvisation 
of the ‘covered carpet-tack to match any carpet.’ It is the 
practical genius of our transatlantic cousins which we. need to 
revolutionise the methods of our slow-going, stick-in-the-mud 
English shopkeepers. And why should not educated English 
women, with their natural quickness of instinct sedulously culti- 
vated, supply the necessary motive power? 

Once more let me express my agreement with Mr. Marriott’s 
thesis that in the romance, or even in the dusty and ordinary 
highways, of modern business many of the finer spirits of the 
age might find self-expression by breathing into latter-day com- 
merce that breath of life which medieval art breathed into 
medieval trade. Women have always been the home-makers. 
Why should they not do their home-making, so to speak, whole- 
sale instead of retail? Why should not the many necessities of 
daily life be provided in a form not only beautiful but eminently 
practical? If this great reform ever comes to pass, not as a 
freak or as the aesthetic cult of a few but on a really large 
scale as a practical, paying, business proposition, and through 
the instrumentality of educated women, they will indeed have 
discovered a way of satisfying the sub-conscious mind of a grate- 
ful public. And incidentally they will make their fortunes. In 
what other profession are they going to do that? 


JANET E. COURTNEY. 
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A LIBEL ON BEN JONSON 


THE last battery to open fire on the Shakespeare stronghold 
recalls in a remarkable way some occurrences in the recent war 
between Turkey and the Balkan Allies. During that conflict, 
as we learned from competent authorities, the guns of one of 
the belligerents, that looked so trim and effective on parade, 
became in action an encumbrance rather than a help to the side 
on which they were ranged, by reason of defective ammunition. 
It was the same with the article which appeared in last month’s 
Nineteenth Century under the title of ‘Ben Jonson’s Pious 
Fraud.’ 

. A series of arguments are advanced—many in number—all 
highly calculated to appeal to the uninitiated by reason of that 
free-and-easy tone of airy assertion which too often in our time 
carries conviction to the man in the street—some, it is true, 
being mere statements, while others are backed by what is 
intended to be a process of reasoning, but all of them marshalled 
with the avowed object of showing once more that Bacon was 
the author of Shakespeare’s plays and poems. A slight investi- 
gation of the paper in question by anyone familiar with the 
theatre, the literature, and the social history of Shakespeare’s 
time, will show the shallow nature of the contentions relied on 
by the writer. It is a melancholy but very prominent fact in all 
such subversive theories that no advance can be made by the 
promoters without involving the intellectual or moral degrada- 
tion of some one or more notable persons to whom the English- 
speaking people have for some centuries been in the habit of 
looking up. Some of the iconoclasts, it is true, will at times 
modify the violence of their insinuations ; but the more rampant 
and least logical amongst them seem to revel whole-heartedly 
in misrepresentation when dealing with the character or standing 
of anyone whose contemporary written words ur conduct form 
an obstacle to the claims of Bacon. And they not only do so, 
but also at times take liberties with the clearly expressed English 
of these admirable masters of the language in a way that either 


‘advertises their own loose acquaintance with grammar or 


emphasises the insurmountable difficulties that come between 
them and the objects at which they aim. The latest recruit of 
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the Baconite’ forces is in this respect no different from many 
who have gone before him. The range of his aspersions seems, 
however, to be a point or two wider than that of some others 
with whom he ranks himself, as will be seen just now. 

Mr. Smithson, the writer of the article which has provoked 
these remarks, having arrayed his forces for attack, opens fire 
with the following bellicose assertion: ‘Shakespeare was a 
pseudonym adopted by Bacon to mask his personality whenever 
he created or ‘‘ made ’’ for the stage.’ 

The pounding of Jerome’s guns on Hougoumont, with which 
historic Waterloo began, can hardly be said to have been a more 
determined signal of a coming fight to the finish. Had this 
pregnant sentence then and there been substantiated by ordinary 
logic or facts adduced in proof, the day was already won, and 
the remainder of the article need never have been written. But 
to the reader’s amazement no single word is added, by way of 
comment or elucidation, to an tpse dizit of so staggering a 
nature. And what a chance is thrown away. Perhaps the 
most unaccountable of all the contentions put forward by the 
Baconite party is that which asks us to believe that the erudite 
Francis Bacon borrowed and made use of the name of an 
untaught if not illiterate actor who hailed from Stratford-on- 
Avon, one William Shakespeare, to serve as his alter ego in the 
composition of the plays and poems with the authorship of which 
he himself refused to be identified. England teemed just then 
with dramatists and poets of surpassing ability, of brilliant 
scholarship, possessed too of high social acquirements, and who 
were in some cases, unfortunately, men whose poverty and not 
their will might have lent a ready consent to advances from one 
who was desirous of paying a price for the trivial accommodation 
of a hired name and a discreet tongue. Until Baconites com- 
menced to tell us of their own amazing discoveries, the literary 
world was wont to look upon Bacon as a man of unusual shrewd- 
ness in matters of daily life. But if it be true that he picked 
Shakespeare out of the crowd of those connected with the theatre 
to be his representative, and that his selection was the type of 
man the heretical party would have us believe he was, the fabric 
of our earlier opinions comes tottering to the ground, and the 


1 I object on principle to the word Baconian as descriptive of a person who 
favours Bacon in the controversy relating to Shakespeare’s works. It does not 
in English connote any such idea; nor is the word to be found in the New 
English Dictionary in this sense. The greatest Baconians we have had in this 
country were Spedding, Ellis and Heath, and they were thoroughly persuaded 
of the impossibility of Bacon’s having written anything that came from 
Shakespeare; while no so-called ‘ Baconian’ has up to now distinguished him- 
self as the author of any enlightening work dealing with Bacon's life, studies, 
philosophy, mind, or literary expression, which can be regarded as of any value 
whatever to those who are interested in the writings of that great Elizabethan. 
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author of the Great Instauration is simply written down an ass. 
It will, on the other hand, be seen that if Shakespeare was after 
all far different from what his defamers suggest he was, and 
Bacon chose him for a mask by reason of his shining literary 
ability, the disturbing possibility is at once admitted that the 
Stratford player may in reality have been the author—and with 
such an admission the whole weird edifice set up by Shake- 
speare’s enemies vanishes into space. From a writer who opens 
his argument with the sic volo, sic jubeo statement I have quoted, 
one might ai least expect some evidence in support of his 
astounding assertion. The issue raised is put in the forefront 
of his contentions; it goes to the very root of the whole con- 
troversy ; and until an answer is forthcoming to the difficulties 
surrounding it—and no satisfactory or intelligible answer has 
ever yet been given—one may with some reasonable justification 
conclude that the main heretical contention is one that avoids 
of set purpose the bigger aspects of the question, and prefers to 
base itself upon a somewhat wild assumption that Bacon and 
his friends devoted their joint energies to the propagation of what 
can only be termed a series of jig-saw puzzles, the belated 
solution of which may carry conviction to minds naturally pre- 
disposed to their reception, but which can never produce any 
real effect upon the world of Shakespearian scholars at large. 

The latest champion of this narrow method of dealing with 
the question seems to display a singular inconsistency when he 
wishes to exclude all who go ‘ roving after cyphers, cryptograms, 
and so forth’ from any participation in the Shakespeare-Bacon 
scholarships, the endowment of which he proposes for the pur- 
pose of settling the controversy for ever. Has Mr. Smithson 
forgotten that some of the leading lights of the Bacon Society 
have given much encouragement to these dabblers in cyphers 
and such-like? After all, Bacon did take a slight interest in 
cypher systems, while he never lent himself to the practice of 
distorting good English phrases with a view to getting a meaning 
from them which they were obviously never intended to bear. 
But this latter objectionable practice is one to which Mr. 
Smithson himself resorts with considerable freedom, as will be 
seen before I conclude. A mere quibble divides the one method 
of elucidation from the other, and one can only murmur, in the 
face of such fine distinctions : 


Strange that such difference should be 
’"Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. 


Mr. Smithson goes on to set forth some other ‘ probable con- 
stituents of a reasonable Baconian theory.’ Put shortly they 
come to this. 
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Bacon gave up writing for public theatres about the time 
when he began to rise to high place in the State. By ‘the 
year 1623 his friends and admirers became uneasy about the 
fate of his still unpublished plays. Publication of them must 
be hurried on. 


The conditions were not. unpromising. Softened by misfortune, Bacon 
would be open to entreaty, and publication just then would put it in the 
power of influential friends to minister with perfect delicacy to the more 
urgent needs of the fallen man. . . . The task was one for a master of 
literary craft. . . . No considerable help was to be looked for from Bacon 
himself. The lie downright was to be avoided if possible, but the motive 
being perfectly clean, economy of truth and suggestion of untruth were 
neither of them barred. The pseudonym was ready to hand, and the players 
Heminge and Condell were not likely to deny their names to any prefatory 
matter whatever which the editor might think fit to invent. 


King James himself, the article writer thinks, and Prince 
Charles, were of the number of notable persons, such as Ben 
Jonson and the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, who openly 
interested themselves in the publication of the First Folio. ‘A 
private printing press may have been among the tools habitually 
employed by the author,’ while, as for ‘ Shakspere,’* he must 
at the time have been almost forgotten even at Stratford. 

Quite a pretty combination of romance and mystery this, one 
must admit; of a character, too, that should appeal strongly to 
some new-found Sherlock Holmes, if only the clues provided 
were of sufficient strength to induce him to spend his time on 
its investigation. I cannot help thinking, however, that the 
expert detective would not go much further in the business once 
he had been informed of the clues with which Mr. Smithson 
supplements his story. The sleuth-hound’s emphatic ‘ You’re 
after the wrong man’ would probably end the matter abruptly. 
Let us see then if there is anything in the case to convince even 
the mind of an outsider. 

The keys to the situation furnished by the author of this 
mysterious romance are derived from two sources, as he tells 
us: (1) Ben Jonson’s Masque, known as The Prince’s Masque, 

* Mr. Smithson seems here to be aware that he is treading on very thin ice, 
suggesting as he does that the short form Shakspere and ite variants always 
refer to the Stratford actor of that name, while the longer form Shakespeare 
was the pseudonym adopted by Bacon. He will find a reading on the subject 
in the March number of this Review for 1909, where, amongst other things, 
he will learn that Ben Jonson did not share hie views as to the value attaching 
to the spelling of the name. Honest Ben was evidently pretty sick of the silly 
conspiracy when, as editor-in-chief of the First Folio, he allowed the name of 
the author to appear on the title-page spelt in the same way as the actor’s name 
is spelt a few pages later in the same volume. In the folio edition of Ben 
Jonson’s own plays (1616) the actor who played in Hvery Man in his Humour 
is also given ae Shakespeare. 
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or Time Vindicated to Himself and to His Honours, and (2) the 
same writer’s Ode to Shakespeare, which appeared in the First 
Folio edition of the Plays; both belonging to the same period— 
namely, 1622-23. 

This particular Masque was produced as a Court entertain- 
ment on the 19th of January 1623, as we know from a record 
of the time. Mr. Smithson tells us, too, that this date was the 
Sunday nearest to Bacon’s birthday. He also informs us that 
the Masque was ‘presented in circumstances of unprecedented 
splendour,’ apparently because Sir John Astley’s note mentions 
that ‘The French ambassador was present,’ and that ‘The 
Prince did leade the measures with the French ambassador’s 
wife.’ 

There is really no evidence of anything unusual in connexion 
with the production, though it is easy to see why one with a 
theory like Mr. Smithson’s should seek to surround the occasion 
with a special pomp and circumstance. As a matter of fact 
some other Masques of Jonson were staged in a much more 
costly and gorgeous manner, as we are officially informed by the 
Master of the Revels of the day—amongst them being Neptune’s 
Triumph, The Masque of Blackness, and The Masque of Beauty 
—but not The Prince’s Masque. 

Time Vindicated is indeed, for all the importance Mr. 
Smithson attaches to it, quite a poor piece of literary work, which 
for its success must have depended largely on its spectacular 
effect. Much of the flimsy dialogue of the Masque proper is 
directed against the libel-mongers and pamphleteers who attack 
their own period, and especially George Wither, the well-known 
author of Abuses Stript and Whipt and other satirical poems on 
the Times, who, for obvious reasons, is supposed to be repre- 
sented by the character Chronomastix. Jonson may have had 
others too in his mind, but, as Gifford (the well-known editor 
of his works) suggests, he imitated the style and manner of 
Wither with both spirit and humour in this piece. Allusions 
are made to the surreptitious circulation of abusive pamphlets 
which were printed in concealed presses, all of which ‘ topical’ 
matters were possibly understood by the audience. The chief of 
the dramatis personae is Fame, and she refuses to recognise the 
turbulent and braggart Chronomastix, and orders him off—‘ Go 
revel with thine ignorant admirers. Let worthy names alone.’ 
As to plot, there is really none. Chronomastix is eventually. 
carried off by a motley crowd denominated ‘the Curious,’ who 
represent his worshippers, after a dance round their idol which 
constitutes the first anti-masque, or burlesque of the earlier 
portion or masque proper. Then again ‘the Curious’ come up 
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to Fame; and one of them referring to Chronomastix declares 
‘He has got a Fame on’s own, as well as a faction’; another 
adding ‘And these will deify him, to despite you.’ . To which 
Fame replies ‘I envy not the Apotheosis. ’Twill prove but deify- 
ing of a pompion’ (pumpkin). The dialogue continues in this 
way: 

Noss. Well, what is-that the Time will now exhibit? 

Eyes. What gambols, what devices, what new sports? 

Ears. You promised us we should have anything. 


Noss. That Time would give us all we could imagine. 
Fame. You might imagine so, I never promised it. 


and so the somewhat pointless conversation goes on to the lines 
that end the scene : 


Ears. We only hunt for novelty, not truth. 
Fame. I’ll fit you, though the Time faintly permit it. 


when the second anti-masque of Tumblers and Jugglers, brought 
in by the Cat and Fiddle, make sport with ‘the Curious’ and 
drive them away. , 

Mr. Smithson selects passages here and there from the dia- 
logue in which he finds clues to a mysterious announcement as 
to the coming of the ‘ great Spectacle.’ He is welcome to them 
all; they cannot be said to help him much. 

The next scene, however, furnishes him with an opportunity 
of putting his own construction on a very simple piece of 
Jonsonian English. Lest I should misrepresent him, I give his 
own words. 


The stage direction here runs: ‘Loud musique. To which the whole 
scene opens, where Saturne sitting with Venus is discovered above, and 
certaine Votaries coming forth below, which are the Chorus.’ 

Addressing the King, Fame announces that Saturn (Time) urged by 
Venus (emblem of affection) had promised to set free ‘certaine glories of 
the Time,’ which, though eminently fitted to ‘adorn that age,’ had 
nevertheless for mysterious reasons been kept in ‘darknesse’ by ‘ Hecate 
(Queene of shades).’ Venus puts in her word; assures Time that the 
liberation of the ‘glories’ is a ‘worke (which) will prove his honour’ as 
well as exceed ‘men’s hopes.’ Saturn answers her gallantly and then 
addressing the Votaries says: ‘ You shall not long expect; with ease the 
things come forth (that) are born to please. Looke, have you seene such 
lights as these?’ 


Here is the actual address of Fame to the King, who we 
know was present when the masque was given. 


Fame. For you, great King, to whom the Time doth owe 
All his respects and reverence, behold 
How Saturn, urged at request of Love, 
Prepares the object to the place to-night. 
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Within yond’ darkness, Venus hath found out 

That Hecate, as she is queen of shades, 

Keeps certain glories of the Time obscured, 

There for herself alone to gaze upon, 

As she did once the fair Endymion. 

These, Time hath promised at Love’s suit to free, 

As being fitter to adorn the Age, 

By you restored on earth, most like his own ; 

And fill this world of beauty here, your court... . 


Here Mr. Smithson asks : 


Who were these ‘ glories’ whom Fame, the Prince, Ben Jonson, and _ 


the rest had with difficulty rescued from the underworld, in whose behalf 
inquisitive intruders had been excluded, about whom absurd mistakes of 
identity had been made, and who according to Fame were destined to play 
parts in the ‘ apotheosis’ of a pumpkin? 

Before quoting the questioner’s own reply, I should say that 
there seems to be no suggestion in the text of any difficulty in 
connexion with the so-called rescue; that the exclusion of ‘ the 
Curious’ was due only to their having supported Chronomastix, 
and their failing to agree amongst themselves as to the ‘ gambols,’ 
‘devices.’ and ‘new sports’ they wanted—or as Fame puts it: 


Why now they are kindly * used like such spectators 
That know not what they would have. 


The ‘ apotheosis’ has nothing whatever to do with the revela- 
tion; and I can find no evidence of the ‘absurd mistakes’ 
referred to. 

Here is the reply itself : 


The only answer that occurs to me is that the spectacle consisted essenti- 
ally of a selection from among the dramatis personae who were about to 
figure in the First Folio, especially characters out of the sixteen or twenty 
then unpublished plays. 


Perhaps I can suggest a better, of a less romantic turn no 
doubt, but one that even a modern playgoer will readily under- 
stand. The great disclosure in the Masque was nothing more 
or less than the Grand Transformation Scene with which we 
have all been long familiar. All the talk that precedes it is no 
more than the usual padding that in every Christmas panto- 
mime ushers in the defeat of the Wicked Fairy with the Powers 
of Darkness and the Triumph of the Good Fairy in the form 
of the Queen of Beauty or some such title. If the Masque is 
read by the light of this very everyday explanation, there remains 
nothing whatever in it to distinguish it from Jonson’s other 
works of a like nature, except the obvious literary fact that it 
is one of the poorest of them all. 
* Le. properly or after their kind. 
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But even if all that Mr. Smithson contends for here be true, 
what a farcical form of advertising a forthcoming publication—or 
as Fame herself puts it: ‘What a confederacy of folly is here.’ 
The methods of the Circumlocution Office of Dickens anticipated 
by nearly three hundred years! In all likelihood the coming 
issue of the First Folio, which was ‘entered’ on the 8th of 
November 1623, was at the moment known to scores of people. 
A simple pamphlet on the subject, issued like the Sonnets 
‘among his private friends,’ would have rejoiced the hearts of 
Bacon’s lovers—but instead, these impulsive adherents of the 
fallen idol concoct, with honest Ben Jonson and the King’s 
Court to back them, a State entertainment furnishing the 
slenderest indications of a tangible clue—and they adopt, of all 
means in the world, a Masque for the making of their portentous 
announcement, a form of amusement which (in Bacon’s phrase) 
was but a toy. Besides, none of the conspirators takes a single 
step to publish the wording of this precious message at the time, 
nor through the seventeen years which elapsed between the per- 
formance and its first appearance in print in 1640. Surely the 
Bacon Society and its emissaries must be well-nigh ‘ gravelled 
for lack of matter’ when the world is asked to attribute Shake- 
speare’s work to Bacon, and dishonesty to Ben Jonson, upon 
grounds so hollow. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with the authentic history of 
Bacon may here perhaps be allowed to inquire how it was that 
this particular period—the years 1622-1623—should have been 
selected by Ben Jonson for the manifestation of his only (sug- 
gested) public deviation from the strict code of honourable 
conduct to which he is generally believed to have adhered during 
his lifetime. Bacon was at the time a man who had, after 
struggles to which one need not now refer, reached the highest 
pinnacle open to a member of the Bar. In 1618 he was Lord 
Chancellor and Baron Verulam, and became Viscount St. Albans 
two years later. In 1621 he had fallen from his high estate. 
The charges of venality brought against him as a Judge were 
verified on inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee. He con- 
fessed, was deprived of office, fined in a large sum, and con- 
demned to imprisonment during the King’s pleasure. It may be, 
as Mr. Smithson suggests, that an influential group of friends 
sympathised with the Sejanus of the hour, and thought him an 
ill-used man. History is suspiciously silent on the subject, but 
then of course history as written at the time, or shortly after, 
may only have been a topsy-turvy account of things, concocted 
by persons who did not hesitate to economise the truth or even 
to make use of the downright lie for reasons of a private kind, 
and with the object of enabling clever people some three hundred 

Vor. LXXIV—No. 442 40 
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years after the events to fabricate some fine-spun theory abso- 
lutely at variance with what historians wrote. At any rate, this 
period of Bacon’s public disgrace is, as we are asked to believe, 
the point of time when honest Ben Jonson broke out into what 
can only be described as an orgy of moral delinquency incon- 
sistent with every tenet and practice of his earlier days, and that, 
too, to support a down-trodden friend, in a matter utterly uncon- 
nected with either the circumstances or the occasion of his 
friend’s own acknowledged culpability! Has Mr. Smithson, 
one wonders, ever read a biography of Sophocles? The Greek 
poet, as we are told on ancient authority, had two sons : Iophon, 
the offspring of Nicostrate, who was a free Athenian woman, 
and Ariston, his son by Theoris. Ariston’s son, who was also a 
Sophocles, was the one of the family for whom the grandfather 
showed the greatest affection. Jophon was the rightful heir, 
but was jealous, and feared that his aged father’s property might 
be given away from him. He summoned his father before the 
court, charging him with incapacity in the management of his 


affairs. The only reply the poet made was: ‘If I am Sophocles, — 


I am not beside myself; and if I am beside myself I am not 
Sophocles ’; and then he read from the Oedipus at Colonos, his 
tragedy lately written but not yet brought out, the magnificent 
choral ode in praise of Athens beginning Evimov, féve, taode 
x@pas. The case was at once dismissed and Jophon rebuked for 
his unfilial conduct. 

What an opportunity there was for Bacon to follow such a 
lead if only he had written the plays of Shakespeare. Jonson, 
too, with his rare knowledge of ancient Greece, and himself a 
dramatist, could hardly have failed to urge him to such a course. 
And what a scene it were! The fallen statesman, orator, and 
philosopher, rising Phoenix-like from the ashes of his humiliation 
to tear the veil from his lifelong mystery, and tell his hearers 
and the world that he was Shakespeare in the flesh, and his 
the voice that had sung his country’s glories in a way no tongue 
before his time had uttered them. 

What he actually did, however, in the trying circumstances, 
is all very well known. Having spent some time in addressing 
petitions for pardon, of no great literary merit, to the King, he 
completed his History of Henry the Seventh which was published 


* As to Mr. Smithson’s suggestion that the publication of the First Folio 
was to be a delicate means of providing funds for Bacon when in distress, it 
may be mentioned that the published price of the volume was 20s., and only 
about 250 copies were issued. After paying the expenses of printing, etc., and 
settling with those who possessed theatrical rights in the plays, the margin of 
profit must have been extremely small. 4 
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in 1622. He then became engrossed in the task of completing 
and translating into Latin The Advancement of Learning, which 
came out in 1623. What he most assuredly did not do was to 
superintend the issue of the First Folio of Shakespeare’s Plays; 
and if any reader of that famous volume—with its crowded 
misprints, its ill-assorted type, and its evidence of illiterate care- 
lessness all through—believes that he, or Ben Jonson, or any 
other literary man of even average capability did so, he must 
have but little acquaintance with the state of the text of either 
Bacon’s or Ben Jonson’s own works as printed in their own 
time. 

When Mr. Smithson comes to deal with the second part of 
what he calls ‘this quasi-national scheme’ for doing honour to 
the dramatist whose unpublished works were at the time running 
a serious risk of being forgotten, he plunges con amore into a 
style of argumentation which has unhappily been for some years 
past more or less a monopoly of the defamers of Shakespeare. 
The process of reasoning is, in form, simplicity itself. You take 
some well-known piece of writing by an author who was intimate 
with Shakespeare, and who has put into the admirable and 
usually unmistakable language of his day the views he held as 
to the poetic powers, the character, the failings, or whatever it 
may be, of the contemporary to whom he addresses his lines. 
Aware that this recorded expression of opinion has, up to your 
time, been always understood in the sense in which Shake- 
spearian scholars have taken it—a sense, maybe, which shows 
that Shakespeare was the author of such works as have been 
attributed to him for some centuries—you find it, for reasons 
satisfying yourself, incredible that Shakespeare could have been 
the writer of such works, and you proceed to demonstrate that 
the lines relied on as proof of his having been the writer mean 
in reality the exact contrary. You contort the lucid directness 
of Elizabethan English, you here and there dock a sentence of 
its ending, and ask an unsuspecting reader to take its meaning 
from the mutilated fragments in which you are careful to 
present it. And then with a flourish or two, to catch ‘the ears 
of the groundlings,’ you talk glibly of adherers to tradition, and 
strut in triumph from the boards. Such is exactly the way in 
which the last advocate of the Baconite cause shows us that 
Ben Jonson’s First Folio Ode was addressed to Bacon under 
his pseudonym of Shakespeare. ‘The poem opens,’ as the new 
theorist states, ‘with a significant hint that the ‘‘name’’ 
Shakespeare, as distinct from his ‘‘ book ’’ and his “‘ fame,’’ was 
a delicate subject to handle.’ 

Any ordinary reader with an average knowledge of early 

402 
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seventeenth century literary practices would at once see that there 
is here no unusual juggling with words. The writer is merely 
following a suggestion already made in the lines written under 
the Portrait—namely, that it is not to any picture of the author 
@ reader should look, but to his works. Mr. Smithson goes on, 
‘Jonson proceeds to inform him [Shakespeare] that he is alive 
still, ‘‘a moniment without a tombe.’’’ But the critic gives a 
distinctly false impression here to an unwary reader by leaving 
Jonson’s sentence unfinished. The original runs as follows : 


And art alive still, while thy Booke doth live, 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 


And these lines contain the spirit in which the whole Ode is 
written. 

Mr. Smithson’s next point is founded on the line ‘ And 
though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek,’ which he con- 
tends means ‘ supposing thou hadst small Latin’ etc. as shown 
by the word ‘ would’ in the line that follows: ‘From thence 
to honour thee I would not seek.’ The simple meaning which 
so well fits all that we know of Shakespeare is surely preferable 
to a somewhat forced construction (of German origin), and one 
conveying a strange suggestion of ignorance if addressed to a 
classic such as Bacon was. 

Of course the new interpreter quotes the well-known words 
which Jonson wrote of Bacon some years later, ‘he who hath 
filled up all numbers, and performed that in our tongue, which 
may be compared or preferred, either to insolent Greece or 
haughty Rome,’ and points to the similarity between that eulogy 
and what is said of Shakespeare in the Ode: 


or when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone, for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece, or haughtie Rome 
Sent forth ... 


The repeated phrase was evidently one that took Jonson’s 
fancy ; and if it was all that was said of either writer it might 
possibly be used to show that there was something in common 
between them—although even then the presumption would not 
be very strong.” What we do find in all Jonson’s eulogies of 
Shakespeare is a something in addition to his more formal expres- 
sions of praise that at once sets a wide and deep gulf of difference 
between the two cases. He writes of Shakespeare with affection 


5 This is by no means the only instance where Ben Jonson has repeated 4 
phrase that was to hie liking. 
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for the man as well as with admiration for his work. Of Bacon 
he writes with praise of his work only. Can anyone imagine 
Ben Jonson addressing Bacon as ‘my gentle Shakespeare’? 
or heading an Ode to him with the words ‘ To the Memory of my 
Beloved the Authour’? The idea coming from anyone but a 
Baconite would be simply laughable. I may here remark that 
many who may have read Mr. Smithson’s article would, if not 
already correctly informed, conclude as a matter of course that 
Bacon and Ben Jonson were on terms of close friendship with the 
bond of great secret between them. It may surprise such persons 
to hear that there is no evidence whatever in existence to show 
that they were on any such terms with each other, or that there 
was any secret, though the writer of the article has not thought 
it worth his while to say so. 

Much more that Mr. Smithson writes upon the rest of the 
Ode only shows the hopelessness of putting wrong constructions 
on Ben Jonson’s sentences. The critic had perhaps forgotten 
that Jonson was the author of an English Grammar—a very 
excellent one too, although it was never finished. One section 
of it is headed ‘ Confusion of language a curse.’ Yet this is 
the writer who, when inscribing the Ode to Shakespeare, was, 
as Mr. Smithson seriously suggests, obviously ‘out for a juggle 
with a pair of names, one of them an alias.’ 

When this enlightening commentator comes to deal with the 
phrase ‘Sweet Swan of Avon’ which is addressed to the writer 
of the plays, the difficulties of his position may be said to have 
reached a climax. A bolder course is called for here. Question- 
able English on Ben Jonson’s part is no longer to be relied on; 
but daring as the solution is, it is one that does little credit to 
the solver. His own words are : 


Here suggestio falsi is carried to the verge of the lie . . . the ethics 
of the case would cause him no uneasiness. A secret had to be kept in 
deference to the wishes of one whom Jonson regarded as almost the greatest 
and most admirable of men, one too whose right to an incognito no living 
man of letters was likely to dispute. 


This of the man of whom it was written ‘Of all styles he 
loved most to be named Honest.’ 

Little wonder that the author of this notable conclusion should 
omit all mention of another matter connected with the First 
Folio.. He would have us believe that Jonson had a good deal 
to do with the editing of that volume. Jonson must therefore 
have known the contents of the Preface signed by Heminge 
and Condell. This Preface most distinctly gives us to under- 
stand that the author of the plays was dead when the work was 
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issued in 1623; but we know that Bacon was then alive. What 
becomes of Mr. Smithson’s commentary on the Ode in the face 
of such a fact? 

But he too perhaps, as the creator of the unscrupulous manne- 
quin whom he has rigged up to play Ben Jonson’s part in this 
Masque of Defamation, is one to whom ‘the ethics of the case 
would cause no uneasiness.’ 

Rare old Ben’s words do not here seem out of place— 


Let worthy names alone. 


By way of supplement to what I have already said on the 
subject of Jonson’s honesty and the unlikelihood of his acting 
as Mr. Smithson believes he acted, I may here quote the passage 
with which Monsieur Castelain concludes his exhaustive and 
admirable monograph * on the man whose character is so un- 
warrantably assailed. Coming as it does from a foreign source 
it forms a remarkable and welcome contrast to the hasty con- 
clusions of one who is presumably a compatriot of Ben Jonson : 


L’homme et l’écrivain ont eu des défauts, non pas de ces ‘ heureux 
défauts’ pour lesquels le monde est trés volontiers indulgent ; mais 4 vivre 
longtemps dans |’intimité de son cuvre et de sa personne, notre estime 
de l’une et de l’autre n’ont fait que s’accroitre. On peut admirer en 
lui 

‘ L’accord d’un beau talent et d’un beau caractére,’ 
d’un talent vigoureux et probe, d’une conscience noble et droite. [la dit 
que ‘de tous les noms, c’est celui d’honnéte qu’il aimait le plus.’ La 
postérité, & qui il a si souvent songé, doit lui décerner au moins ce titre, 
en donnant au mot toute la force et tote la noblesse de sens qu’il peut 
conténir. 


Before concluding I should like to make a suggestion which 
will in no way interfere with Mr. Smithson’s scheme for the 
endowment of scholarships with a view to the elucidation of the 
Shakespeare-Bacon mystery on literary lines. Any move to 
set this question for ever at rest will, I feel, secure the support 
of all persons who take a genuine interest in the authorship of 
the writings which have been known (rightly or wrongly) as 
Shakespeare’s for some centuries now. The orthodox school 
have already shown an eagerness to ransack all corners of the 
world suspected of containing any fragment of print or manu- 
script relating to the author in whom they put their faith, and 


- vast quantities of material bearing on the works and life of the 


poet have from time to time been unearthed by them and col- 
lected, as a national possession, in the house in which Shake- 
speare was born in Stratford-on-Avon. The last edition of the 


* Ben Jonson. L’homme et l’auvre. Paris, 1907. 
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Catalogue of the contents of the birthplace will prove a revelation 
to many who have neither been to Stratford nor perused the 
work. Is it not high time for the Bacon Society and those who 
share their views to do something in a big and broad way in 
support of their claimant? It is true that James Spedding and 
his colleagues, the profoundest students of Bacon that have yet 
appeared in the world of letters, and who spent their lives in 
collecting into a monument of literature everything relating to 
the subject of their great work, were to the end profound dis- 
believers in the main tenets of the Bacon Society. Spedding died, 
however, in 1881, and if may be said without dispute that since 
his time much curious information of a surprising kind has come 
to light upon Bacon’s capabilities as a writer of plays and poems. 
My suggestion then is merely this. The Bacon Society or those 
who side with them on this question should produce a work of 
a genuinely comprehensive kind dealing with Bacon’s life, mind, 
and moral character; his sense of humour; the forms of his 
literary expression ; his powers of versification ; his knowledge of 
English poetry and drama and his attitude towards the theatre ; 
his philosophy; his ideas on manliness, love,’ and friendship ; 
and, above all, the nature and limitations of what the late Dr. 
Dowden describes as ‘ his superb intellect.’ Let them take years 
if necessary to do it—for the work should be done thoroughly or 
not at all—and if they cannot improve upon Spedding it were 
best to leave the task untried. If, as one may assume, the work 
will be composed, in part at least, with the object of showing 
that Bacon could have been the author of what is still called 
Shakespeare by many scholars of world-wide eminence, they 
should of course very fully explain how Bacon fell into the many 
extraordinary historical blunders which the writer of the plays 
has perpetrated ; how he, himself an historian, and with no very 
high opinion of the writers of history in or about his time, 
consented, as writer of the plays, to occupy the extraordinary 
position of one who took practically all his English history, at 
times even verbatim, from chroniclers whom he describes as 
‘ deficient’; and how, with all his own original knowledge of 
the Latin writers of classical times, he stooped to copy slavishly, 


” As an example in this branch of the inquiry, I may quote the views of the 
late Lord Tennyson : ‘I have just had a letter from a man who wants my opinion 
as to whether Shakespeare’s plays were written by Bacon. I feel inclined to 
write back : ‘‘ Sir, don’t be a fool.”” The way in which Bacon speaks, of Love 
would be enough to prove he was not Shakespeare. ‘‘I know not how, but 
martial men are given to Love. I think it is but as they are given to wine, for 
perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures.’ How could a man with such an 
idea of Love write Romed dnd Juliet?’ ’—Alfred Lard Tennyson; A Menioir; by 
his son, 1897, ii. 423. 
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in the case of the Roman plays, such translations into English 
as were then in existence, and incorporated these versions, mis- 
takes and all, with what he was producing for the stage. They 
should expound how he contrived to join hands with other writers 
in the making of plays that are admittedly the outcome of joint 
authorship, and was still able to conceal his own share of the 
work from the free-and-easy, not to say Bohemian and gossiping 
playwrights of the day ; and how he tricked a rather prying Court 
and kept them off the scent in spite of many enemies who would 
gladly have discovered anything to his injury which he was all 
the time chiefly concerned in endeavouring to hide. 

Above and beyond all this there will naturally be a lengthened 
study of Bacon’s English, a close examination of all his forms 
of speech, his grammatical usages and preferences, his favourite 
word-forms, similes, and such-like touches of linguistic expres- 
sion—features which are written as broadly across the pages of 
any voluminous writer’s book as are the wrinkles on his face 
or the unvarying pattern that nature inscribes in lines upon his 
thumbs. A more than interesting chapter in this great compila- 


. tion will be the one that shows by exhaustive extracts, and not 


by mere assertion, that Bacon was the master of many literary 
styles. Most readers of his recognised works would, I should 
say, describe him now as the master only of one style—a great 
one, it is true, and one that of its kind ranks with that of the 


. foremost prose compositions of that mighty age of ‘ English 


undefiled ’ ; but yet a style the dignity and sustained grandeur of 
which become, if possible, at times somewhat monotonous 
through the very elevation of their unwavering march. Mr. 
Smithson has, however, assured us that there is much variety in 
Bacon’s writings, although he supplies us with no evidence. 
Here will be his chance to demonstrate what he has left un- 
proved. 

As an instance of what may be done by a close study of 
language alone, one has but to take the short word out as a 
prefix in verbs denoting a sense of surpassing (as in such phrases 
as ‘it out-Herods Herod,’ ‘ out-frown false fortune’s frown,’ etc.) 
and examine the frequency with which Shakespeare and Bacon 
respectively employ it and the variety to which each of them 
puts its use. The lightest straw is after all a ver,’ powerful 
guide when made the means of discovering the di:+:iion of the 
wind, and the results of such a verbal investigation will show 
@ difference between one writer and another as certainly as a 
microscopic examination of the blood will show a difference in 
the physical conditions of two human beings. Sir James Murray 
has an interesting note on these out-verbs in The Oxford 
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Dictionary. He draws attention to the extended use of such 
compounds from about 1600, and the large share which Shake- 
speare had in their use, in addition to being our earliest authority 
for many verbs of this formation. According to Dr. Murray’s 
enumeration Shakespeare uses fifty-four of these verbs, for 
thirty-eight of which he is our first, and for nine of them our 
only authority. Bacon on the other hand is cited for two only, 
and one of these, outshoot, had, as a term of archery, been in 
common use for over seventy years. Ben Jonson, too, differs 
widely from Bacon in this respect, using these forms almost as 
frequently as Shakespeare, but without giving us anything like 
the same number of first instances. 

Then again for Bacon’s humour—what a priceless volume this 
should be amongst the many that will be needed to put Spedding 
out of joint. Of course it will not be enough to quote some single 
dictum of perhaps a prejudiced friend to the effect that the great 
philosopher could tell a funny tale and ‘ set the table on a roar.’ 
Accurate biography looks for something more than this, and 
must give us such details as will persuade us that the tale was 
not ‘a chestnut,’ and that the teller was one who by the telling 
of it showed that he had it in him to create a Falstaff, a Touch- 
stone, a Mercutio, or any of the jocular immortals that crowd the 
scenes of him of Stratford. 

Perhaps I have said more than need be said of what lies in 
front of the Bacon Society in the way of strenuous work before 
they can justify their present methods of investigating, and giving 
an answer to, the broad question they seek to solve. Until these 
bigger questions that await solution are ably and amply answered 
it is but waste of time to trifle with such threadbare and incon- 
sistent minutiae as are discussed in Mr. Smithson’s paper and 
in so many other books and pamphlets which never seem to come 
a bit nearer to carrying conviction. Without overwhelming 
proofs it is simply childish to ask the literary world to change 
their views on all that is known of those who were acquainted 
in the life with Shakespeare and with Bacon; and I, amongst 
others, enter my protest against Ben Jonson’s being called either 
liar or suppressor of the truth, and that too on behalf of one 
who, so far from being capable of writing our greatest plays, 
was, in Jonson’s own opinion, even unable to write so simple a 
matter as the libretto of a Masque.* 

It may interest some who are still inclined to attach import- 
ance to the views of men of universally recognised authority in 
literature to hear an obiter dictum of the late Dr. Dowden on the 


* Drummond of Hawthornden reports Jonson’s statement to him in these 
words : ‘ That next himeelf only Fletcher and Chapman could make a masque.’ 
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authorship of the Shakespeare plays. Great as was his know- 
ledge of Shakespeare and his surroundings, his knowledge of 
Bacon’s works and mind was almost as extensive. He would 
never argue on one side or the other; but on one occasion, about 
a year before his lamented death, he summed up his views in my 
hearing on those who supported Bacon’s claims: ‘ They have 
selected the one impossible man of the whole period as the 
author.’ And short as the sentence is, it gathered, lens-like, into 
a pencil of light a deeper and a saner knowledge of the time 
than is to be found in all the books ever written in support of 


Baconian claims. 
EDWARD SULLIVAN, 
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TWO NOTABLE FRENCHMEN 


Ove article will serve for two celebrated Frenchmen who have 
lately died at a few months’ interval: Emile Ollivier and Henri 
Rochefort. In talent, as in disposition and destiny, they differed 
greatly ; but they happened to be involved in the same excep- 
tional events; they even came into actual conflict with one 
another, and, moreover, they both lived to be old men, and were 
almost the last representatives of that disturbed epoch and tragic 
crisis when Frence was conquered by Germany. 


EMILE OLLIVIER 


Tragic is indeed a fitting epithet for the period that opened 
in July 1870 in which Emile Ollivier played such a prominent 
part. It describes also the grievous trial that the French ex- 
minister had to endure for forty-three years. 

A curious and at the same time ironic and symbolic circum- 
stance was that this orator, so refined and clever, was then and for 
always crushed by one badly chosen word. On the 15th of July 
1870 Emile Ollivier had been for six months Minister of Justice 
and Président du Conseil. In his announcement to the Chamber 
that the Government felt compelled to declare war on Prussia, 
Emile Ollivier cried : ‘De ce jour commence pour les ministres, 
mes collégues, et pour moi une grande responsabilité. Nous 
lacceptons d’un coeur léger.’ His meaning was quite clear. 
He wished to proclaim his complete confidence in the efficacy of 
the French army and in the justice of the cause that the army 
was about to defend. He wished to show that his conscience 
was quiet and his courage firm. As a matter of fact the expres- 
sion he used was not misunderstood, but all were uncomfortably 
impressed by it. The word ‘léger” has a double meaning. It 
can denote a state of mind that is disturbed neither by fear nor 
remorse ; but it is more often and more usually applied to the 
conduct of those men who act without due consideration or with 
insufficient conscientiousness. In such circumstances, therefore, 
it was hardly suitable. It was considered not only bad taste but 
an evil omen. After the first reverses and in consequence of 
gloom, anger, and a feeling that they must be revenged on some 
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one, people fell into the habit of calling Emile Ollivier ‘ L’ homme 
au coeur léger.’ Inseparable henceforth from his name the 
unfortunate word became for him a reproach and a disgrace. Ten 
and twenty years after the war the same hostility and indigna- 
tion revived as soon as the name of the unhappy statesman 
reappeared at the foot of a newspaper article or on the cover of a 
book ; and this happened fairly often, for the ex-minister claimed 
with so much pertinacity the right to use his pen and even, toa 
limited extent, the right to speak, that efforts were made to 
impose silence upon -him. 

He was possessed of a delightful talent besides a richness of 
culture that enabled him. to discuss art and history as well as 
politics. He wrote, in seventeen volumes (!), a work entitled 
L’Empire libéral. This work is for various reasons a curious 
one, and is chiefly an account of the particular part he had to 
play. Towards the end of it, while recounting details of the 
incidents that brought about the war, he tries to justify himself 
in all he did. That is to say, he is particularly careful to justify 
his use of the famous adjective ‘léger,’ which, to complete the 
irony, weighed on him like an overwhelming burden. Emile 
Ollivier defended himself well, too well perhaps. He appealed 
to literature, philosophy, grammar, and even the Bible ; he quoted 
Littré, Pascal, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Lamennais, Renan, 
Seneca, Dante, Joinville, Henri Quatre, Fénelon, Maria 
Theresa, Dickens. 

According to these different authorities he was right, but 
in the circumstances, in the face of French excitability and a 
simmering public opinion, the eloquent orator was ill-advised. 
And this was proved to him in a terrible manner. 

Everyone, even impartial people, personal friends—soon 
reduced to a very small number—even his admirers, who only 
dared raise their voices much later on, expressed or implied blame 
and regret. Only Emile Ollivier was then, and always, per- 
suaded that he had been in the right. He scarcely ever acknow- 
ledged that he could be mistaken. He would have acknowledged 
it if he could have succeeded in believing it. In his unshaken 
confidence of having been in the right he hardened his heart 
against anything that might have convinced him that he had 
been in the wrong. This was his great weakness, and to it he 
sacrificed an indomitable energy. His faith in his own know- 
ledge knew no weakening and bound him in an astonishing self- 
absorption. 

That is the characteristic feature of this history of the Empire 


‘libéral. It is composed and written with great skill, and is quite 


as-much @ memoir as a history. Even when dealing with events 


‘which happened before his time and over which he had, naturally, 
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po influence, the author’s personality occupies the foreground. 
The work is indeed full of recollections and self-defence; besides 
being a very brilliant philosophical and literary disserta- 
tion containing numerous long passages, excessive at times, 
but full of essential matter; the composition is refined 
yet broad and vigorous; and it is a veritable gallery of 
portraits that are often chefs-d’cuvre.. The whole of French and 
European political society appears therein alive: Talleyrand, 
Louis-Philippe, Nicholas the First, Queen Victoria, William the 
First, Napoleon the Third and the Empress Eugénie, Prince 
Jéré6me Napoléon, Guizot, Palmerston, Russell, Clarendon, 
Thiers, Victor Cousin, Berryer, Montalembert, Cavaignac, 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, George Sand, Girardin, Proudhon, 
Rouher, Jules Favre, Grévy, Simon, Ferry, Prévost-Paradol, 
Marshal Niel, General Trochu, MacMahon, Bazaine, Duc de 
Morny, Renan, Gounod, Berlioz, Rossini, Wagner; Mazzini, 
Gioberti, Charles-Albert, Manin, d’Azeglio, Cavour, Pius the 
Ninth, Ratazzi, Garibaldi, La Marmora; King Christian the 
Ninth ; Bismarck, Moltke, Roon ; Francis-Joseph, Beust, Deak ; 
Frére-Orban ; Gortschakov ; Queen Isabelle, O’ Donnell, Olozaga, 
Prim ; the Emperor Maximilian, Juarez, etc. etc. 

This history of the Second French Empire is also, and princi- 
pally, a political and diplomatic and even a military history of 
Europe. The war between France and Austria (1859), between 
Austria and Prussia (1866), the unification of Italy, and other 
kindred questions are discussed therein with as much care as 
in a work of which they were the principal subjects. The long 
narrative is animated and varied and the style extraordinarily 
natural and easy. Anecdotes and important subjects are linked 
with one another without getting confused. It is obvious that 
the author, barrister and statesman though he was, had a poet’s 
imagination and the expressive touch of the painter. He might 
also be termed novelist and dramatist! As rhetorician, legis- 
lator, and parliamentary tactician he was undoubtedly first-rate, 
but his principal power lay in those gifts that constitute the 
higher artist. 

To the free use of these gifts he preferred the pursuit of 
a great political vocation. He who was always so eager to prove 
that he was never wrong made a mistake at the outset in the 
choice of his own career, and persisted in it. 

This mistake was, moreover, accentuated and complicated 
by personal difficulties which had reference to Emile Ollivier’s 
political origin. He belonged to a family that had opposed the 
Empire strongly. His father, a wholesale merchant, was born 
in the Var and established in business at Marseilles. He bore 
the Christian name of Démosthéne and was a hot republican. 
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Démosthéne Ollivier had preached resistance to the coup d'état 
of 1851 (the prelude to the re-establishment of the Empire) and 
had been exiled for twelve years. With this embarrassing 
family inheritance Emile Ollivier, then very young, entered on 
the political career that was to lead him to the position of a 
minister of the Emperor, and on which he started by being 
in opposition. Elected deputy for Paris in 1857 he was a 
member of the famous group called les Cing, which at that time 
composed the whole of the opposition. It could hardly be called 
a parliamentary opposition, for parliamentary government did 
not exist. The Emperor governed and he alone initiated laws. 
The constitution did not permit’ of the overthrow of a ministry 
by the Chambers. Up to 1863 the republican opposition had 
only five representatives : Jules Favre, Ernest Picard, Darimon, 
Hénon, and Emile Ollivier, but these Cing (designated for a long 
time by this name) were equal to fifty. Every day, so to speak, 
one of them criticised the administration or the Government and 
demanded reform. They thus succeeded in opening up a road 
over which other libera!s and republicans might pass. 

The elections of 1863 brought a considerable addition to the 
Cinq, which again increased in 1869—a year in which a redoubt- 
able minority was formed, which included Grévy, Jules Simon, 
Gambetta, etc. 

But whilst the opposition was rapidly increasing on the 
ground that the Cinq, and especially Emile Ollivier, had opened 
up for it, the latter was separating himself from it more and 
more. For several years he had gradually and continuously been 
drawing nearer the Empire, and had even gone the length of 
acting occasionally as its secret adviser, whilst criticising it at 
the same time on the platform. Towards 1869, and even earlier, 
he resolutely faced the approaching possibility of his becoming a 
minister. Napoleon the Third and Emile Ollivier were in agree- 
ment. ‘They were only waiting for an opportunity—which pre- 
sented itself in the month of January 1870. Such a change as 
this was not brought about without recrimination and anger 
being poured on the ex-member of the opposition by the republi- 
can party for whom he had prepared the way. From this 
quarter accusations of treachery resounded loudly. At the same 
time the old imperialists and conservatives reproached Emile 
Ollivier with having won the sovereign’s confidence and caused 
him to accept a programme that compromised the régime. 

This programme was composed of a mass of economic re- 
forms—labour, administrative, political and parliamentary, 
which at the outset were directed against the Empire, and were, 
by degrees, realised by means of the imperial authority. The 
politics of Emile Ollivier (notably the institution of ministerial 
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responsibility) became the politics of the Government. Thus 
was realised the liberal Empire of which Emile Ollivier made 
himself the prophet, the initiator, and the incarnation. 

Besides the distrust, the jealousy, and the malice which he 
encountered right and left, this brilliant orator had to struggle 
against himself, his past and his origin of which I have already 
spoken. He was hampered for some time by the remembrance 
of his first acts and his original programme. It is easy to 
guess at the secret drama that went on within him. There 
is, moreover, no need to imagine it, since he himself relates 
it in detail in that long political history in which his own 
personality occupies so much space and his autobiography slips 
in between the numerous chapters dedicated to an account of the 
Crimean and Italian wars. At this point in his work Le deems 
it necessary to explain-why at the age of thirty-two he became 
deputy for Paris, and he goes right back to the time when he 
was studying for the law. He says: 

Me voila contraint de me mettre en scéne & mon tour, non certes pour 
glorifier ou méme défendre mes actes, mais pour les expliquer. Dans 
cette confession, les politiques de l’avenir, s’ils I’écoutent en esprit de 
justice, trouveront peut-étre quelque utile enseignement. En tout les com- 
mencements sont décisifs; presque toujours ce qui suit en découle 
invinciblement. . ..J’admirais la belle géométrie des jurisprudents 
romains, leurs formules substantielles, leur langue égale & celle de Tacite, 
la souplesse de leur dialectique et l’impeccable sfitreté de leurs décisions. 
Ma curiosité insatiable s’étendait & toute publication nouvelle quel qu’en 
fit le sujet; mais comme livres de fonds, j’en revenais invariablement & 
Pascal, Bossuet et Machiavel. De seize & vingt-deux ans j’ai vécu d’eux 
et en eux; c’étaient des amis, je connaissais leur vie, j’avais entendu leur 
voix, j’en étais jaloux, et je souffrais quand on en parlait mal. Aujourd’hui 
encore (1899) je ne relis pas une Provinciale, un chapitre de la Décade, 
une page de Bossuet sans sentir un rajeunissement de mes forces intellec- 
tuelles. Ma personnalité ne se dégagea cependant qu’aprés la révolution de 
1848... .3 


In 1868 the republicans got up a subscription to honour the 
memory of the deputy Baudin who died at the barricades in 
1851. Emile Ollivier was asked to subscribe. He refused; and 
this refusal was, on his part, almost the final rupture between 
him and his former political friends. He explains his resolution 
thus : 

En ne considérant que mon intérét personnel, il n’y avait pas & 
délibérer ; il fallait souscrire. Mais ne penser qu’& soi est une erreur que 
je n’ai commise et je dus considérer les conséquences que produirait 
l’acte auquel on voulait m’obliger. Quoique dépourvu de ]’infatuation dont 
on m’a gratifié, j’étais bien obligé de me rendre compte que dans les circon- 
stances présentes, l’empire libéral n’était possible que par moi... . 
Quelque vive qu’edt été mon opposition dans la session précédente, elle était 
demeurée strictement constitutionnelle et signifiait seulement: Marchez en 

* Vol. iv. pp. 21-24. 
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avant! Ma souscription lui eft donné un caractére nouveau; elle efit 
dit: Révolution. Dés lors l’empire libéral était mort, ]’Empereur acculé, 
rejeté vers la réaction, le parti constitutionnel, le tiers parti, anéanti ou 
obligé de devenir une fraction du parti de la Révolution. . . . Enfin je 
répugnais & entamer une lutte personnelle, injurieuse et sans merci contre 
le souverain avec lequel j’avais eu des entretiens confidentiels et dont 
j’avais serré la main. Je refusai donc ma souscription.? 


As he had foreseen, his former friends showered on him the 
bitterest reproaches. 

At the time of the elections of 1869, on the eve of attaining 
the object of prolonged efforts, Emile Ollivier was hotly opposed 
in Paris by the republicans, who looked upon him as a deserter. 
The tumult against him was even greater than against the 
Government. A certain electoral meeting—that of the Thédtre 
du Chételet—has since become historical. There the future 
minister, at that time a candidate, saw struggling before him a 
frantic crowd that had sworn not to let him speak. He gained 
his end, however, with marvellous courage, patience, and:skill. 
After trying over and over again to make himself heard Emile 
Ollivier sat down and began in a calm and almost unconcerned 
manner to write little notes which he placed one after the other 
in his pocket. This manceuvre disconcerted the uproarious multi- 
tude. Profiting by a moment of comparative silence the candi- 
date, rising up, advanced towards them and said to them in a 
quiet and cordial voice ‘Gentlemen, I am going to tell you a 
story.’ He related to them a little anecdote in which a peasant, 
threatened by Jupiter, said to him ‘Thou art angry, 
then thou art wrong.’ He compared the people to Jupiter and 
began to explain to them that liberty could be realised without 
revolutions. As an example of what might be hoped for from 
the accord between the new principles and the imperial authority 
he quoted Italy, where Garibaldi and Mazzini had offered their 
support to the king. He spoke for about an hour, growing by 


- degrees more and more animated and electrified. In spite of 


this result, which was perhaps his greatest oratorical triumph, 
he did not poll enough votes to be re-elected for Paris. Fortu- 
nately, however, the electors of the department of the Var 
offered him a seat, which he accepted. 

Appointed Minister of Justice and Président du Conseil on 
the 2nd of January 1870, and officially installed in this dual 
capacity on the 12th, Emile Ollivier had, on the morrow, to 
witness an incident of a violent and sinister character, an omen 
of the complications with which he was about to struggle without 
respite, and to which he would soon succumb: the Victor Noir 
affair. What was this affair? I shall describe it in detail further 


? Vol. xi. pp. 112, 120. 
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on, in my account of the exploits of Henri Rochefort, who was 
just at that time undermining the dynasty by mockery and 
threats. A cousin of the Emperor, Prince Pierre Bonaparte, 
had just killed, after a dispute, a friend of Rochefort—a common 
journalist named Victor Noir. Rochefort announced the murder 
in an article which closed with an appeal for a revolutionary 
rising. For several evenings riot succeeded riot. They were sup- 
pressed, but it was found necessary to bring the murderer to 
trial, and in his capacity of a member of the imperial family 
he had to appear before a jury of a superior order, and a Haute 
Cour was constituted. The debates were extremely animated, 
and the Prince was acquitted as having been the object of savage 
provocation. Rochefort was prosecuted and put in prison. 

All this took place in the midst of the liveliest and most 
popular political agitation, which continued in the newspapers 
and in the streets for a week, and from there found its way to the 
Chamber. Then the Socialists organised strikes, against which 
the new minister was obliged to use the police and the army 
extensively. The Chamber in the meantime discussed the 
tariffs and busied itself with new rules of procedure and 
putting forward a series of reforms prepared by the ministry; 
but as Emile Ollivier has put it, ‘at the opening of each sitting, 
under pretence of questions, and, at the close, d@ propos of the 
“order of the day,’’ the speakers of the opposition succeeded in 
raising veritable scandals.’ The new minister led an impossible 
life, which he described thus : 

Mes audiences se continuaient jusqu’& table. Pendant les troubles, je 
passais une partie de mes nuits 4 la préfecture de police; dans les temps 
relativement calmes, au travail. J’étais exténué... .# 


In his electoral reforms he obtained some support from the 
left; but the right reproached him hotly with having betrayed 
the cause of authority. In order to end these anxieties, and 
rid themselves of the various obstacles that impeded the trans- 
formation of the absolute empire into a liberal régime, the 
sovereigr. and the ministers felt themselves driven to seek a 
forcible method, and one of a specially solemn and peremptory 
character, the plebiscite. The nation, constituted direct judge 
of what had been done and of what was proposed, was to answer 
yes or no on the question of the reforms that represented the 
liberal Empire, the work of Emile Ollivier; or rather not his 
alone, but more especially his. The Government would thus 
be, as it were, renewed and strengthened by a consecration that 
would attest the complete harmony of sovereign and people. 

Naturally the announcement of and preparations for such 


* Vol. xii. p. 514. 
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an enterprise provoked very lively discussions and incidents, 
The left, principally the republican left, was passionately hostile 
to the plebiscite. In 1852 a plebiscite had supplied the moral 
force by which the Imperial régime had existed since that date. 
It seemed as if a fresh plebiscite must ensure a new period of 
influence and prosperity to the Empire. To that the republican 
party naturally showed itself extremely hostile. Amongst the 
conservatives also, and even amongst the imperialists, a fairly 
strong opposition was manifest; they feared that the plebiscite 
might not have the looked-for result and that it might only be 
an opportunity for proving that the numbers of the Empire’s 
opponents had increased in considerable proportion. 

After a short hesitation Emile Ollivier resoluteiy accepted the 
idea of a plebiscite. The agitating experience ended (the 8th of 
May 1870) in an apparent victory. Out of a total of over ten 
mnillion electors, 7,336,000 voted yes; 1,500,000 no; 1,800,000 
abstained from voting. But the victory had its dark side; in a 
case such as this the army voted, and out of the 300,000 soldiers 
that composed it, 40,000 registered a negative vote. In spite of 
this black spot, however, the plebiscite seemed to have strength- 
ened the Government. Emile Ollivier looked upon the result 
as a personal triumph. 

At this point it is appropriate to quote a page in which, 
referring to the experience he had undergone, he recapitu- 
lates thirty-eight years later the réle which he had to play and 
that for which he had hoped : 

Supposez que j’aie été emporté alors par une fiévre comme Cavour, 
j’eusse été célébré unanimement comme un des rares hommes d’Etat du 
xixme siécle, dont le dessein efit été accompli dans son intégralité, ni plus 
ni moins, et l’on m’efit aussi donné en preuve de ce que peut une volonté. 

Mais je survis: un cyclone que je n’avais pu prévenir, et contre 
lequel on ne m’a pas laissé le temps de lutter, s’abat sur 
mon ceuvre, la fracasse et me rejette au nombre des vaincus condamnés & 
l’ostracisme. LEschyle a écrit un beau poéme dramatique: il sort, un aigle 
qui passe tenant une tortue dans ses serres la laisse tomber sur sa téte et 
le tue. Il n’en a pas moins fait un beau poéme. Mais pourquoi m’arréter 
® ce retour personnel inutile? La route qui me reste & parcourir est longue 
encore et devient de plus en plus 4pre. En avant donc, sans répit, pendant 
que les derniéres ]ueurs de mon crépuscule ne sont pas éteintes.* 


But he never wrote that ‘beau poéme.’ Parliamentary 
troubles began again immediately ; a conservative group and a 
liberal group combined with the republicans for the purpose of 
hindering the activity of this political artist. 

Finally, whilst he was wearing himself out in a constant 
struggle to reconstitute the majority he required, a terrible blow 
was impending, which was to shake the country to its founda- 


* Vol. xiii. pp. 404, 405. 
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tions and, in devastating France, overthrow the Empire and 
make of Emile Ollivier a fallen man, the object of furious and 
implacable execration. 

In L’Empire libéral the steps that led up to the war of 
1870 are traced in detail. Bismarck’s machinations are exposed 
to full view. We know how, in order to irritate and exasperate 
France, he conceived the idea of supporting the candidature of 
a German prince for the throne of Spain. Emile Ollivier 
did not want war, although convinced that it would turn in 
favour of the French, and he tried very sincerely and with all 
possible skill to avoid it. On the 12th of July he thought he had 
succeeded, seeing that he had obtained a promise that the can- 
didature in question should be withdrawn. All seemed saved. 
.. + The next day all was lost. 

What had happened? In spite of the renunciation of the 
Hohenzollern Prince, and his champions the King of Prussia 
and Bismarck, France was still anxious. Many politicians and 
nearly all the newspapers considered the renunciation insuffi- 
cient. They wanted an assurance that the attempt which had 
just failed should not be repeated, and guarantees for the future 
were demanded. Thus it was that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs (the Duc de Grammont) entrusted the French Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin with making a fresh application to the King of 
Prussia. And that is how Bismarck was given the opportunity 
of hurling the insult which could not fail to rouse France to fury. 
The King of Prussia informed the French Ambassador in cold 
but correct terms that he had nothing more to communicate to 
him on the subject of the Hohenzollern candidature. Bismarck 
sent to the Prussian newspapers an account in which this refusal 
to prolong the negotiations was falsely and designedly presented 
in a form insulting to France. It was indeed ‘a slap in the 
face for France’ as Emile Ollivier says, borrowing the expression 
from a German writer, Erich Marks (Kaiser Wilhelm). More- 
over, Bismarck himself later on (Pensées et Souvenirs) compared 
his fraudulent telegram to a ‘red flag unfolded before the eyes of 
the Gallic bull.’ 

The opportunity thus seized by Bismarck had not been pro- 
vided by Emile Oilivier. The famous demand for guarantees 
for the future had been decided on by Napoleon the Third at a 
chance secret mcsting of a few members of the imperial circle. 
Emile Ollivier was not present and only knew of this extremely 
serious matter when its consequences could no longer be evaded. 
Hurt and full of anxiety the unhappy minister was for a moment 
tempted to resign. On that subject he says: 

Je me sentais trahi, mal servi de tous les cétés; il fallait faire une 
épuration de l’ancien personnel et je n’avais pas la dureté de cour de 
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lopérer ; j’avais seulement substitué au vieil empire autoritaire décrépit, 
un jeune empire libéral, assis sur sept millions et demi de suffrages. Je 
me sentis profondément blessé de cette renaissance du pouvoir personnel, 
J’étais las et désireux de reprendre haleine ; l’idée d’étre obligé de donner 
le signal d’une guerre me bouleversait ; l’occasion était excellente de m’en 
‘aller ; j’eus une violente tentation de la saisir.® 


But in the end this escape seemed to him ‘ an act of criminal 
selfishness.” His patriotism, courage, and pride convinced him 
that he must remain true to the power and the party that had 
sacrificed him. He it was that must declare that war he had 
tried to avoid. In the midst of some very eloquent and apt 
sentences he used the ill-chosen word already referred to. In 
spite of the ingenious explanations which he brought forward 
later, he could not have had on the 15th of July 1870 a light 
(‘léger’) heart. He was, as he said, still 
excédé par les angoisses, les fatigues, les insomnies, obligé de répondre 


seul & des orateurs puissants, n’ayant pas eu le loisir de réfiéchir une 
minute & l’ordonnance de ses discours. 


It was not astonishing, therefore, that he should have used an 
expression which, although correct from a grammatical and 
literary point of view, was unsuitable. He wished, in spite of 
everything, to hold to it. Forty years later, in relating that 
tragic story, he was still writing: ‘Mon expression est aussi 
irréprochable que le sentiment qu’elle manifestait, et sa correction 
littéraire ne peut pas faire doute plus que sa rectitude morale. 
Je ne l’efface pas.’ In the same volume (Vol. xiv.) he takes as 
his text the sentence in which the unfortunate word appears, 
the pretext for the pitiless ostracism which for forty-three years 
prohibited the entry of this brilliant orator into political and 
administrative assemblies, and condemned him for so long to live 
as an outcast among his fellow citizens. 

There still remained to him, however, one title of which he 
could not be despoiled : not an official one, it is true, but one that 
is at all events very important and much sought after, which he 
obtained at the very moment when he was about to lose all. On 
the 7th of April 1870, Emile Ollivier, then a minister, was 
elected a member of the Académie Frangaise in succession to 
Lamartine. He had not yet been installed in this capacity when 
the first military disasters took place, and when on the 9th of 
August he was driven from power. The Academic reception was 
necessarily delayed in consequence of the continuation of the 
war, the Commune, and other political agitations. It was only 
in 1874 that any steps were taken to complete the customary 
forms and ceremony. The formal admission was fixed for the 
7th of March, but it never took place, because in his discourse 


5 Vol. xiv. p. 273. 
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Emile Ollivier had introduced praise of Napoleon the Third. 
Several Academicians, and especially Guizot, then ninety- 
four years of age, who formed part of the committee to which 
the speeches had first to be submitted, demanded the sup- 
pression of this passage. From pride as much as from loyalty 
Emile Ollivier refused to give way. To avoid continuing the 
dispute the Academy decided that the discourse should not be 
read in public, and that there should be no formal séance. Emile 
Ollivier took possession of his seat without the customary cere- 
mony, as, fifty years before, had Chateaubriand, on whom 
Napoleon the First had imposed silence. 

On another occasion Emile Ollivier again broke a lance with 
certain Academicians—at the time of the admission of Henri 
Martin. Difficulties of this kind invariably arose with reference 
to the war of 1870. 

At length, in 1882, he was granted the honour of delivering 
the traditional discourse on the prix de vertu; and he was able to 
speak before the Academy without incident; the same thing 
happened nine years later when the literary critic, M. Faguet, 
was installed under the Cupola. To obtain, however, this very 
relative success in the face of prolonged and general hostility, 
the ex-minister had had to display an astonishing amount of 
pertinacity. 

Before the war his literary work did not exist ; after it, it was 
in the field of literature and art that he first made his re-appear- 
ance, by publishing (1872) the moderate and graceful pamphlet 
entitled Une visite 4 la chapelle des Médicis; and then the 
speech referring to Lamartine, that had not been read before 
the Academy. His resolve to justify himself was made known 
in 1875 by a pamphlet entitled Principes et Conduite. Other 
pamphlets treating of economic and social legislation soon followed. 
From 1877 a series of remarkable studies relating to religion and 
politics appeared: Concile du Vatican; Le Pape est-il libre 4 
Rome?; Le Concordat est-il respecté?; Le Concordat et le 
Gallicanisme ; Manuel du droit eéclésiastique. In 1892 a book on 
Michel-Ange ; another on Marie-Madeleine. 

These publications astonished the public, which for a long 
time pretended to receive them with unfriendly coldness, whilst 
confessing inwardly that the very varied talents of this eminent, 
honest but detested man had nevertheless great charm and value. 
On the appearance of a book or pamphlet under his name, Emile 
Ollivier was reminded that he was struck off the list of the living. 
With inflexible and quiet firmness he set himself to prove that 
he had the right not only to live but also to think, write, and 
defend himself. He was disliked more for his serenity than for 
his obstinacy. 
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In 1895 there began to appear that history entitled 
L’ Empire libéral (sub-title Etudes, récits, souvenirs), which was 
to continue almost indefinitely, and the first seventeen volumes 
of which succeeded one another each year with astonishing 
regularity. The work opened with an account and analysis of 
the treaties of 1815, and formulated, as a general principle of 
European law, the doctrine of nationalities. This principle 
underlay the foreign policy of Napoleon the Third, whilst leading 
up to the unification of Italy and that of Germany. The result 
has been the formation in Europe of two Powers, of which one 
has become the rival of France in the Mediterranean, and the 
other overthrew the Empire and cut up French territory. 

Although himself the victim of this principle, Emile Ollivier 
never felt any desire to depart from it. In his seventeen volumes 
he maintains and extols it many times as an incontestable and 
positive truth. A year before his death he still adhered to it in a 
book appendant to the history of L’ Empire libéral, a history that 
was continued in another work on the war of 1870. In this last 
work, Emile Ollivier, at the age of eighty-six or eighty-seven, had 
recourse to strategy, and undertook the defence of Bazaine! 
Victim of events and his own errors, he pleaded for a man whom 
he looked upon as another innocent victim, but who scarcely 
resembled him at all! As a matter of fact it was his own defence 
that was in his mind. 

This stubborn tenacity of an old man against his fate caused 
surprise. A more extraordinary thing was that his talent never 
waned ; his intellectual vigour remained intact, assisted by a 
wonderful memory, which, moreover, had the advantage of a 
multitude of recollections noted down from time to time in the 
course of a long career. 

In relating the vicissitudes and the disasters of the ‘ liberal 
Empire,’ Emile Ollivier laid much to the account of the 
ex-Empress Eugénie for the part she played in politics. The 
latter is now the only survivor of that period in which she 
experienced the fulness of joy and sorrow. 


HENRI ROCHEFORT 


The celebrated French journalist who, five years younger than 
Emile Ollivier, preceded him to the grave by two months, was 
the personification of mockery applied to politics. At times 
he had a real influence on the events of contemporary history. 

He contributed largely to the overthrow of the throne of 
Napoleon the Third. There is no doubt that towards 1868, when 
Rochefort began to amuse the Parisians, the Second Empire was, 
in spite of appearances, somewhat weakened and even shaken; 
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but it had strength still, and vigorous and renewed shocks were 
necessary for its overthrow. One of these shocks, the most 
violent of all, was brought about by the incessant and audacious 
ridicule of a weekly pamphlet that Rochefort had named 
La Lanterne. Hitherto this merciless writer had worked on the 
Figaro ; but the Figaro soon had to dissociate itself from him to 
avoid the censure of the Government. 

In the month of June 1868 the first number of the Lanterne 
appeared. It was a small and very thin paper of about twelve 
pages, bound in red. The title arose out of a hateful and 
threatening expression that recalled the most horrible memories 
of the French Revolution. At that time, from 1789 to 1793, the 
cry A la lanterne ! was often heard, implying, as we all know, that 
aristocrats were to be hanged on the street lamps. Camille 
Desmoulins and many other revolutionary journalists composed 
pamphlets styled by them lanternes. The word, which has 
remained in the popular tongue as a symbol of the instinct. of 
massacre, or at least revolution, also indicates an ardour~ in 
denouncing treachery by throwing a light on those men and things 
that seek obscurity. Rochefort prided himself on exposing the 
crimes and scandals of which he accused the imperial monarchy ; 
his chief weapon was irony, a skilful blend of apparent naiveté 
and contemptuous sangfroid with an occasional use of the pun. 
Each number of the Lanterne was filled with outrageous and 
scurrilous profanities, that spared neither the Empress nor the 
Prince Imperial. As for the ministers and other functionaries 
and important personages, Rochefort overwhelmed them with cold 
mockery and clever insults that caused them much uneasiness. 
The Court and the various departments looked at one another with 
stupefaction, embarrassment, and exasperation. 

To crown all, the public appeared to be enchanted with the 
entertainment that had thus been provided for it so suddenly. 
For fourteen years the newspapers, subjected to a régime of 
warnings and suppression, had had to practise resistance with 
great reserve and prudence. Recourse to subterfuge had been 
necessary, and the smallest criticism wrapped up in periphrasis. 
The press hardly dared speak above its breath. The public took 
its part and complained especially of the annoying restraints on 
that critical instinct which is often a form of French wit. But 
suddenly a journalist took it into his head to translate into the 
most daring and irreverent language the sentiments which till 
then had only been expressed in an undertone! Rochefort’s 
example produced a diversion, a kind of joyous outburst. No one 
dared to approve openly of his boldness, but it was nevertheless 
heartily enjoyed. His readers gave him their support in the form 
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of broad smiles. It caused tremendous amusement to see 
politicians being hustled and ridiculed by un enfant terrible. 
There was quite a prolonged paroxysm of general and even national 
gaiety. 

When the eleventh number of the Lanterne appeared, the 
Government instituted legal proceedings against Rochefort. The 
courts of justice sentenced him to one year in prison and a fine of 
10,000 francs. The terrible journalist had, however, had time to 
escape. He settled in Brussels with his Lanterne, and, in spite 
of the administrative measures taken by the Government, he 
caused it to be freely circulated in France. In order to do that 
Rochefort used every means in his power, even making use 
of practical jokes as a means of hoodwinking the authorities, 
Having learnt that a good many plaster busts of Napoleon the 
Third were being manufactured in Belgium for the communes of 
France, he conceived and carried out the clever and cunning idea 
of filling the interiors of the busts with a large number of copies of 
the Lanterne. Thus the anti-Napoleon paper entered France 
under the protection of the official prestige attached to the effigy 
of the sovereign! One day the custom-house officers became 
aware that the imperial busts were filled inside with seditious 
pamphlets. This discovery was spread about, and caused a burst 
of general laughter, except of course in official circles. 

In May 1869 Rochefort, setting at defiance the sentence 
passed on him, reappeared among the Parisians. No one dared 
arrest him, because he was a candidate for the Chamber. At 
first, opposing Jules Favre, he failed ; but some months later he 
was elected in another part of Paris after a tumultuous electoral 
struggle. As a journalist of that day has put it: ‘1l’émeute 
tendait & devenir un sport.’ Although destitute of oratorical 
powers, Rochefort was the cause of certain violent incidents in 
the Chamber. In the street tumultuous scenes succeeded one 
another without intermission. 

Rochefort, now a deputy, gives up the Lanterne, but founds a 
new paper, La Marseillaise, which at once breathes the spirit of 
tumult. From the 12th of January to the 7th of February 1870 
tumult reigns from morning till night. A cousin of the Em- 
peror, Prince Pierre Bonaparte, third son of Lucien Bonaparte, 
was a keen journalist. A controversy between him and the Mar- 
seillaise starts at once. An editor of that paper, Paschal Grousset, 
sends his seconds to the Prince to arrange a duel—one of them by 
name Victor Noir. A dispute accompanied by threats takes place 
at Auteuil, at the house of the Prince, who fires two revolver 
shots, and Victor Noir is killed. That same evening the 
Marseillaise prints in large letters the following article, entitled 
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by Rochefort: ‘Assassinat commis par le — Pierre- 
Napoléon Bonaparte sur le citoyen Victor Noir’ 

Voila dix-huit ans que la France est entre les mains de ces coupe- 
jarrets, qui, non contents de mitrailler les républicains dans les rues, les 
attirent dans des piéges immondes pour les égorger & domicile. Peyple 


francais, est-ce que, décidément, tu ne trouves pas qu’en voila assez? 
Henk RocHerort:: 


A prosecution is instituted by the Government against the 
Marseillaise : in reality, it is the Marseillaise that is prosecuting 
the Empire. Presided over by Rochefort, the obsequies of Victor 
Noir produce a tremblement de terre through the capital. Sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment, Rochefort is on the 7th of 


' February 1870 arrested in the midst of general tumult. 


He remains in confinement during the first part of the war, 
until the revolution of the 4th of September, which restores him 
to freedom and makes him a member of the Government of 
National Defence ! 

To be a member of the Government was not, however, his 
object. He resigns in the month of October, but remains the 
President of the Barricades Commission, with a view to organising 
the defence of Paris against the Prussians. During the siege he 
promises the Commune to the rebel revolutionists. The Civil 
War breaks out, and, in a new paper, the Mot d’Ordre, he sup- 
ports the Commune. In it he urges strife, publishing fierce 
articles against the regular Government, the soldiers of that 
Government, the priests, and the nuns. 


The Commune having come to an end Rochefort was once 
more arrested. The influence of his old political friends and also 
of numerous writers saved him from the penalty of death. In 
prison he contracted a marriage—both civil and religious—to 
legitimise the birth of two children. Towards the last days of 
1873 he was sent with other prisoners to New Caledonia. But 
some friends from France put at Rochefort’s disposal a sum of 
20,000 francs. He succeeded in establishing negotiations 
with the captain of a foreign trading vessel which was off 
the peninsula of Ducos. Rochefort and four other prisoners 
escaped in a boat to the trading steamer. They landed in 
Australia. From there Rochefort made his way to San Francisco, 
then to London, Brussels, and finally to Geneva, where he settled 
down, and soon brought out a new Lanterne. From Geneva, 
under various pseudonyms, or under a signature of combined 
initials, he contributed to several Parisian newspapers. The 
proclamation of a general amnesty on the 11th of July 1880 
enabled him to return to Paris where he made almost a triumphal 
entry, thus proving that Louis Veuillot, the great Catholic writer 
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who had often censured him, was right in saying ‘ Rochefort, 
c’est la popularité.’ 

On the morrow of his return Rochefort published a new 
journal, L’Intransigeant, which soon gained a great reputation. 
This indefatigable opponent waged war therein against the 
principal members of the republican party, just as twelve years 
before he had fought Napoleon the Third and his ministers. 
He violently attacked Gambetta, Jules Ferry, their col- 
leagues and successors. In 1885, to satisfy the demands of his 
friends, he again became a deputy for Paris; but he did not care 
for this position, for which, moreover, he had not the least 
aptitude. He resigned at the end of a year, having spoken only 
once or twice in the Chamber, and then only to make a brief 
interruption. 

When the Boulanger enterprise came to the fore Rochefort 
supported it resolutely, and waged a relentless war against the 
ministers, M. Constans, and others. Then, threatened with 
proceedings, he took his departure, as also did General Boulanger. 
From London, where he took up his abode, he sent articles from 
time to time to the Intransigeant. Again pardoned, he returned 
to Paris. Then the Dreyfus affair arose, during and after which 
he opposed the Jews, Waldeck-Rousseau, and the other 
ministers. 

Until lately Rochefort, at the age of eighty-three, continued 
to write each dav an article for the Patrie, in which the grace and 
animation of youth were still to be found. He had aged only in 
physique, and that very little, without losing anything of his 
traditional appearance. The latter, singularly suited to his réle, 
succeeded in making of the fantastic and daring journalist a very 
special and generally recognised character. Rochefort was one of 
the five or six writers or political men (for example, Dérouléde, 
Clemenceau, Drumont, Barrés, Richepin) whose names and faces 
are as familiar to the majority of Parisians, tradesmen, clerks, 
and even workmen, as to the boulevardiers and literary men. His 
hair had whitened, but its quantity and arrangement were as of 
old, and by a natural pun it exactly described the astonishing 
individuality of the man who was destined to turn the pun into 
a weapon of political warfare. In two senses of the word 
Rochefort was l’homme du toupet (the man with a tuft of hair, 
or the man of ‘cheek’). His face and bearing, and his 
distinguished profile have often been described. 

This master of bantering or aggressive imagination was 
distant in manner. The same tone and demeanour characterised 
his style, which was always remarkably correct. With Rochefort 
violence and also virulence (both of which he used frequently— 
especially against Gambetta and Jules Ferry) were deliberately 
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thought out, and set down in print with a certain artistic care. 
The coarse word, used occasionally by the mocking contro- 
versialist, was chosen with discernment, and used in a manner 
that admitted of a kind of elegance. In the indomitable rebel and 
the champion of popular risings we recognise the gentleman who 
knows how to ignore his lineage without abjuring or forgetting it. 
He was by rights a marquis, the descendant of an ancient and 
ruined family. Although poor at the start, he made a great deal 
of money from his Lanterne, which opposed the Empire fiercely, 
and also from his journal the Intransigeant, which attacked the 
men and affairs of the republic in the same manner. But the 
fat profits he reaped did not remain long in his hands. Improvi- 
dent, extravagant, honest, and generous, he at any rate acted up 
to his continual strictures on avarice. 

When he died he was especially eulogised by the conser- 
vatives. The new as well as the old republicans had long ago 
broken with Rochefort as he had broken with them, and as he 
had always been ready to break with no matter whom according 
to the course of events. Although very patriotic he had no idea 
of playing any réle but that of systematic and extreme opposition. 
The Government was the target at which he flung his darts. 


“Thus Rochefort, who was of no party, and opposed every party, 


succeeded in introducing into his life, which was so full of contra- 
dictions, a kind of logic and method : he used the power of irony 
to exercise a constant opposition. 

I do not know if the word ‘blague,’ a very French though 
somewhat vulgar word, can be exactly translated into any other 
language. An approximate idea of what it means can be obtained 
by observing the execution of a caricature. With a few strokes 
of his pencil the caricaturist can transform and degrade a 
countenance. To a face that has in it nothing more extraordinary 
or disagreeable than a host of others he attaches a ridiculous or re- 
pulsive expression. The crowd remembers this, and is amused, 
forgetting all the rest. Rochefort instituted written caricature. 
It is a mean proceeding, but one which requires a special aptitude, 
and one that often has greater results than the most learned and 
eloquent demonstrations. Pathos and enthusiasm are always 
exposed to the risk of being destroyed by a burst of laughter. If 
repeated and steady, the burst of laughter spreads like an in- 
fectious disease. An indomitable power flows from the mouth 
of the perpetual mocker. Henri Rochefort was that man. 
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ABDICATION 


THE English world of to-day is desperately weary of the Franchise 
question. The insistence upon stale political ineptitudes and 
worn out formulae has produced a positive nausea in the public 
mind, while it has proved yet once again that human societies 
with all their subtle involutions and complications cannot be 
set right by formal demonstrations like geometric problems. 
Logical attempts to deal with profound sociologic questions must 
break down into futility or disaster, because logical procedure is 
abstract while human societies are living things, capable of health 
as of disease and decay, susceptible to injury from without as from 
within. 

The time would seem to have come for some appreciation of 
the results of a movement now in its third generation. ‘ By 
their. fruits ye shall know them.’ 

It must first be admitted that the woman’s movement, as 
compared with other political movements, is yet in its infancy ; 
with the proverbial impatience of women, its adherents have 
hardly realised how important the factor of Time is to any far- 
reaching revolution in the social system. It is well for the world 
that it should be so. It had been reasonably supposed that a 
propaganda which preached the importance of woman to the 
world, the gain to public life if her gifts of intuition, sympathy, 
and understanding could be enlisted, the elevation of all public 
questions to a higher plane by her inspiration and example, 
would have shown us a generation of young women eager to 
learn, training themselves seriously for the position they demand, 
disciplining themselves to a wise and serious attitude; for on 
their own showing they had not only to do as well as the average 
male politician but a very great deal better—they were to raise 
him to higher altitudes. What do we find? There can be no 
need to rehearse in this Review the exploits of the anarchist 
women, nor have we any desire to enlarge upon them. The 
working people of this country have fairly weighed and appraised 
them. 

It is often said that men to gain their own political ends have 
used violence and that these new anarchists are but a handful, 
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leaving the mass of suffrage women untouched by their temper, 
their crimes, and vulgarities. It may be. But have not the 
militant contingent become the main body? Are they not richer, 
more numerous than the Constitutionalists? The writer ven- 
tured some six years ago in this Review to contrast the work 
done by the older suffragists—the old guard—with the escapades 
of the younger women. Unfortunately the older suffragists lost 
control of the movement and have suffered in consequence more 
perhaps than the general public: Has not the whole tone of the 
movement been lowered? ‘The exalted standard, the high sense 
of honour and truth, the disdain to snatch a cruel or unfair 
advantage, these things do not shine forth conspicuous as of old. 
Some of the non-militant societies, too, stand in a strangely 
ill-defined position towards the militant. Thus, the Conservative 
and Unionist Women’s Franchise Association assert that they 
‘do not give any moral support of any kind to militancy,’ where- 
as they admit as vice-presidents members of the Church League, 
which ‘ resolutely refuses to denounce the methods individuals or 
societies may employ in order to secure the enfranchisement of 
women, for when all is said and done the cause is greater than 
the method.’ Presumably the principle involved is not to let 
your right hand know the deeds of your left hand. Moreover, 
the roll of members is thus easily enlarged and the poor credulous 
public easily mystified. It has certainly not hitherto been the 
custom for women to descend to such subterfuges. 

But our object is not so much to criticise the suffrage bodies 
as to estimate in some measure the effect upon women themselves 
of their pouitical agitation, and set forth some of the results, 
negative as well as positive, which have followed upon the move- 
ment. 

The word ‘ Abdication’ heads this paper—a strange enough 
suggestion’ to make when the air rings with the clamour of 
Feminism. In sober truth it would seem that there never was 
a time when fewer solid contributions were made by women to 
society than the present. A destructive campaign naturally en- 
grosses time, energy, and money which might have been employed 
in constructive work. But in what is the political woman 
suffragist making her higher influence felt? In politics proper 
she is to be seen adopting tactics introduced by the foreign 
parliamentary ‘bloc’ system. That means that to gain their 
own ends women do not consider serious questions on their merits 
any longer, but descend to the worst form of parliamentary com- 
promise. Thus the N.U.W.S.S. supports the I.L.P. It must 
be as bitter a draught for Unionist women to swallow as it would 
be for a Liberal Home Ruler to subscribe to the Ulster League 
and Covenant. This base kind of compromise must follow when 
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women enter the political arena. For, as we have often said, 
women lose their true influence the momen‘ they begin to traffic 
in votes. But what a loss to the country ! 

To one question it is true they have given much energy and 
enthusiasm : women’s best friends, however, regret much of their 
action; it was not according to knowledge, and it remains a 
curious if melancholy fact that greatly owing to women an in- 
human barbarous punishment should have been reintroduced for 
men, while women offenders, their accomplices in guilt, practi- 
cally escape penalty. Women’s action in the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act is an example of how easily they may rush men 
emotionally into unwise measures. Cruel vindictive punishment 
even for the worst offences always defeats justice. What strange 
happenings may be expected when, with a democratic franchise, 
power will rest with the woman majority. 

We turn to questions that intimately concern women—-the 
nurture of children ; their education ; the domestic arts ; the care 
of widows and orphans. 

The first and most important of these—the nurture of children 
—brings into prominence the great question of whether married 
women with children should go to work. It is appalling to con- 
template the massacre of infants that in every year are sacrificed 
to Moloch. Suffrage women treat this question with a divided 
mind, for though they undoubtedly deplore the fact, yet action 
is hampered by two considerations—(a) that women must have 
equal liberty with men in the labour market ; (b) they must have 
economic independence. It remains, however, a stigma upon our 
vaunted civilisation that young mothers work almost up to child- 
birth and so soon afterwards, thus endangering their own and 
their children’s health and depriving themselves of their ability 
to nurse their own babes ; yet in certain districts of England these 
customs prevail generally amongst the workers. Here surely is a 
field for Eugenists and for all women. 

Young mothers are wanted in their homes not only for the 
physical welfare of their children but as guardians of those early 
years when the great lessons of our human nature are taught and 
learned. Mothers are there to make homes. If they go out to 
work they risk the health of their babes and there is economic 
waste rather than gain. No one, we believe, has suggested or 
would suggest that Parliamentary legislation should deal with so 
difficult a problem. But public opinion in this, as in other matters, 
is stronger than votes. It is a matter for an awakened public 
conscience, a quickened sense of social duty, a truer understand- 
ing of the duty of parents. It is women who must bring about 
this reform, which will have incalculable results for rich and 
poor alike. The best opinion tells us that very young children 
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should not be sent to school. It was pitiful to read of the debate 
the other day as to providing hammocks in schools for the poor 
little things who are overpowered by sleep. They should sleep 
in their own cribs in their own homes. Teachers of experience 
openly say that it harms a child of tender years to be disciplined 
in classes. The outside world upon which the little creature 
opens its eyes and understanding is enough of schooling. 

Middle-class children are supposed to have what is thought 
‘a good time,’ but the modern tendency is to make playthings 
of them for the entertainment of the mothers rather than the 
good of the children. Certainly less of education is now given 
at home. Boys go to school ‘ with everything to learn,’ as a 
public-school master complained. Fewer good books are written 
for the young, there is no canon of reading for them, yet the 
mothers of to-day are supposed to have a much better book 
education than was possible fifty years ago. 

Now it is notorious that in much suffrage literature the home 
is decried, while any outside paid work is lauded. It has even 
been suggested that the inferior women should be retained for 
the home, while one woman writer advises married women ‘ not 
to do their duty.’ This anti-social spirit is one of the causes, 
perhaps the principal cause, of the discomfort of so many homes, 
which become mere lodging-houses, as also of the discontent 
with domestic service. When the mistress of the house despises 
home duties, can more care and interest be expected from the 
young servant who feels herself to be pursuing a discredited 
vocation ? 

For work in the home, it is plain degradation ; 

But work in an office is work for the nation. 

‘The créche for the babies, and canned food your ration, 
Will do,’ says the suffragette girl. 


We are anxious not to exaggerate. Domestic service is under- 
going many changes from many causes, but wages have gone up 
fifty per cent. in as many years, and all the conditions of service 
have greatly improved. The sense that educated women despise 
it must powerfully affect many girls against it. With the dis- 
regard of the home, and the decline of the woman into the mere 
female of the race, the family has suffered a great diminution 
as a sacred possession, and feminists have done much to destroy 
the ideal. 

’ What opportunities these women have missed. If one half 
the money and energy spent on the suffrage question had been 
devoted to social work what results might have been theirs. 
They have told the workers on hundreds of platforms that votes 
would raise wages, though they have been repeatedly assured by 
competent authorities on their own side that this was a gross 
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error : suppose instead that they had helped unskilled women 
workers to organise in unions, the certain and scientific mode 
of gaining better industrial conditions. They have, we believe, 
criticised the Insurance Act, but for all its fine meshes the 
casually employed worker seems to have been let through. What 
have militants done for the widow of for orphaned children? * 

A great deal is heard of the examples of other countries where 
women have votes. These countries cannot be compared with 
the Mother Country ; it seems also very difficult to ascertain what 
have been the results of the women’s vote. One example should 
be enough for us—our own test of the municipal vote : though 
women have done excellent work as guardians and on education 
boards, the vote is a failure. It becomes more and more difficult 
to get women to interest themselves, though the control of rates 
directly affects the levy. We doubt not that suffragists deplore 
this supineness and indifference as do the anti-suffragists, who 
are working hard to persuade women to fulfil their obligations as 
citizens. 

The worst and most unscientific feature of the campaign has 
been the fierce sex-antagonism displayed everywhere. In girls’ 
schools the pupils have been taught that women have been 
deprived of positions that once were theirs. Girls, too, are no 
longer taught to reverence their womanhood; on the contrary 
they are urged to set aside considerations of sex, to level them- 
selves to man. The sense that women are the guardians of 
the race, the educators of the young, the bulwarks of the family, 
has been seriously impaired. The old education that she had to 
fit herself for her high mission is now hard to find, yet it was 
an education which taught her to build, to maintain, to repair. 


Woman was the pioneer in many social discoveries, the civiliser, 


the bearer of the torch of hope. If men built houses, women 
taught them how to live in them. Now they make a diet of 
grievances and feed their imaginations on wrongs, real and 
imaginary, in which man the brute is always conspicuous. It is a 
temper in which nothing worth doing can or will be done. 

All who are interested should read the hysterical utterances of 
some of the well-known women speakers. Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst becomes ‘ young Siegfried wielding the sword Excali- 
bur in her maiden might,’ etc., etc. They grow intoxicated as 


it were with emotion, an emotion which infects the audience, 


but which cannot be reduced to plain clear sense. The writer 
has heard a woman at a suffrage meeting, hoarse with excitement, 
shout that ‘ when they used pistols . . .’. She was applauded for 


* The cripples’ schools and holiday schools which have had so great a success 
we owe to Mrs. H. Ward’s energy and inspiration. The attendance at the 
children’s play centres has grown from 418,000 in 1907 to over a million and 
a half this year. 
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many minutes, though no one knew how, or when and why, or 
on whom, pistols should be used. The hall rocked and panted 
with excitement. But no one believes that this ecstasy and 
perversion of mind would be cured by the gift of a vote. Curiously 
this suffrage hysteria is not confined to women; some men seem 
to have caught it. On the recent Pilgrims’ ‘Impressionist ’ 
march to London it was reported in the press that a young cleric 
(we may presume at least that he was young), addressing some 
of the pilgrims, found a justification for militancy in that one 
of Christ’s followers in the Garden of Gethsemane ‘ drew his 
sword, and struck a servant of the high priest’s and smote off his 
ear.’ He did not finish the passage or read the rebuke ‘ Put 
up again thy sword into his place: for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword,’ Matt. xxvi. 51-52. 

How far are these daughters of the suffrage movement an 
inevitable outcome of that movement? The whole civilised world 
suffers from unrest, economic unrest, religious unrest. Old 
sanctions are questioned, some of them swept away. Militants 
would say, indeed they say every day, that woman has been 
exploited, coerced, thrown into the gutter, trampled on, classed 
with children, criminals and lunatics. They therefore demand 
the vote and acknowledged equality in all things with man. The 
vote of course might be conceded : for the other point it is not 
possible to give that which does not exist. There is difference 
of function, of work, difference of temperament, of brain, of 
bodily strength. The suffrage world skirmishes round these facts, 
seeking to evade them by a variety of curious suggestions and 
appeals which do not, however, touch the facts. They laugh, 
for instance, at the argument that force is the ultimate appeal 
in government, and say that all men are not equally strong or 
capable as fighters, and that there are crippled invalid men whose 
vote is not therefore taken from them. So are there also crippled 
invalid women whose municipal vote is not taken from them. 
Perhaps if all our men were crippled, women would be invited to 
fill their places until a nation whose men were not decrepit con- 
quered them and passed them under the yoke. 

How and in what ways has the suffrage movement produced 
these morbid manifestations and these abnormal women? Be- 
cause, as we think, it is an anti-social movement and has argued 
and worked from false untrustworthy premisses. It has ignored 
the teachings of history, of religion, of biology and sociology, 
and has thought to solve a profound question in human life by ~ 
purely logical reasoning and a mechanical process. A more 
scientific method would have taught woman not to follow 
slavishly in men’s footsteps whether in education or in politics, 
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to step forward frankly as women bent on developing to the best 
advantage their woman’s capacities, that they, as well as men, 
might give their service in the best woman’s way. There is 
much in the world to change, to improve, some things to 
eliminate, but society does not need an inferior race of female 
men standing beside the true men. It needs women in the full 
sense of that word, and if a nation’s greatest need is virility for 
its men folk, so does it need womanliness for its women folk. 

The writer wishes to offer her tribute to the noble work 
done by many women in the dark places of the world, to whom 
we all owe gratitude, as we do to the brave mothers of the 
people. It is hard to attack members of one’s own sex who 
are acting conscientiously as they think, but they are but a 
small minority and their success would spell, we are convinced, 
the decadence and downfall of our country. 

Three appeals on this question have been recently made to 
the public. The first, by the Bishop of Winchester, calls for a 
‘Truce of God’ so that the enfranchisement of women may be 
quietly studied. It is a good thought, though it was promptly 
repudiated by the militants. All thoughtful women are, we can 
assure the Bishop, doing their utmost to understand the situation 
and to determine for themselves what woman’s function in society 
may be. No one breaks the peace but the militants, and to their 
intent we would adapt a well-known saying—‘ Que Mesdames les 
Pétroleuses commencent.’ 

The second appeal comes from the sometime Bishop of North 
Queensland.* He gives a balanced account of the effect of 
woman’s vote in Australia and New Zealand. He can hardly 
be said to come to any conclusion, but is inclined to think that 
the woman’s vote has brought into practical politics social 
measures concerning women. He admits, however, that evidence 
on this point is ‘ vehemently contradictory.’ He admits also that 
experience disperses completely any dreams of the social and 
political millennium, and points out that there are peculiar weak- 


nesses in the women’s vote. Perhaps the most interesting point 


that he makes is in showing that voters in Finland have women 
in the majority—the numbers stand at 47.6 men to 52.4 
women. That would be a very serious matter in this country. 
The Bishop speaks of women as ‘a class,’ a fallacy which has 
been disproved again and again—women are a. ‘sex,’ not a 
‘class.’ It is an important distinction. His article should be 
read along with Miss Ackermann’s book on Australia. It is 
really indecisive and inconclusive. 


2 See November issue of the Nineteenth Century. ‘The Women’s Parlia- 
mentary Franchise in Practice,’ by the Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham, 
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A more important pronouncement seems to us to come trom 
Mr. 8. M. Mitra.* He has a certain sympathy with the feminist 
movement and suggests that there should be a special minister 
with an advisory council to look after women’s interests. We 
fear that the voting, the excitement of elections, the mimic war- 
fare on the political field, stand for much of the eagerness of 
women to become champions of their sex on the hustings and 
in the House of Commons. If a Referendum could show that 
a majority of women were discontented with their lot as citizens 
there might be something to be said for giving them such a 
share in political machinery as Mr. Mitra suggests. At any rate 
such a scheme would not dispossess men as rulers, legisiators, 
and defenders, while it would give to women a very definite hold 
over any legislation which concerned them. The present writer 
has already suggested a permanent women’s committee. She 
fears, however, that the extremists would reject so conciliatory a 
scheme as they reject the very idea of a Referendum, though 
it is difficult to see their reason for repudiating an appeal to 
women when they never weary of assuring us that the country is 
with them. 

The result of throwing women into the political arena would 
be merely to increase the force of the existing machinery. The 
country needs another influence alongside the man’s—woman 
cannot ask for power when she cannot share responsibility. Her 
empire lies in ways other than man’s, of a more spiritual nature. 
She reaches forward to her goal in remembering that ‘ Nature 
is only to be commanded by obeying her.’ How can the Pank- 
hurst battalions assist such a consummation, or the granting of 
a vote enable woman to accomplish her high destiny? She is 
more easily contaminated by the political game than man. She 
cannot take upon her shoulders the public as well as the private 
life. At present the pure fount of her influence is dried. Woman 


has abdicated. 
E. B. Harrison. 


3* Voice for Women—Without Votes,’ also in the November issue of the 
Nineteenth Century. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


In his sympathetic reply to a recent deputation from the Woman 
Suffrage Societies, Mr. Lloyd George said that he regarded the 
decline of militancy as the best omen for the impending success 
of the suffrage movement, and he advised his hearers to follow 
the methods successfully adopted by women in Australia, Norway, 
and the United States. A brief review of the remarkable progress 
and achievements of the movement in America should be of 
interest and useful, now that woman’s claims to ‘fuller life, 
greater honour, and worthier treatment by men’ have been 
brought to the point where they may reasonably expect a fair 
hearing and the consideration to which, as a matter of simple 
justice, they are entitled. 

Amongst many interesting features of the Woman Suffrage 
and geographical conditions which have determined its triumphant 
progress eastwards from the Pacific coast. Indeed, study of the 
map and of the numerical proportions of women to men in the 
various States is necessary to a proper understanding of the 
significance of that progress and to intelligent anticipation of 
the future of the movement. Just as the marriage rate varies 
directly with the harvest, and as the divorce rate is lowest in 
the States where the proportion of women is highest, even so 
the attitude of men and women alike on the question of the 
suffrage has been unmistakably affected by the economic factor. 
Whereas, in the population of the North Eastern States, there 
are more women than men, in the Middle West there are 10 per 
cent. more men than women ; the farther west we go the greater 
becomes the numerical inferiority and the resultant social ascen- 
dancy of women, until, as Professor Ross, of Wisconsin, puts it, 
in the inter-mountain States, where there are at least two suitors for every 
woman, the sex becomes an upper caste to which nothing will be denied, 
from street-car seats to ballots and public offices. . . . Indeed, the enviable 
position of the American woman is largely the cumulative outcome of the 
scarcity-value she has for a time enjoyed in the newer commonwealths. 

This chivalrous, not to say deferential, attitude of men towards 
women in the thinly-populated mountain States of the Pacific 
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coast, where frontier conditions persist, is clearly reflected in 
the fact that the movement for admitting women to equal poli- 
tical rights (which began with Wyoming’s admission to state- 
hood in 1890) has rapidly spread, until it now includes every 
State on the Pacific coast; and it is steadily advancing east- 
wards. So long as the movement was confined to the small 
new States of the Rockies, public opinion in the East looked 
upon it, complacently enough, as part of the rough-and-ready 
radicalism of that region. It was only when the State of Wash- 
ington enfranchised its women by a two-to-one vote in 1910, 
and when their admission to political rights was immediateiy 
followed by a drastic cleansing of the city government of Seattle, 
that the country in general, and the party machines in particular, 
began to face the question seriously. Victory in the State of 
Washington was followed by a still more dramatic triumph in 
California, where the admission of women to voting rights was 
unmistakably identified with the ‘ insurgent’ movement in high 
politics. For fifteen years the women of California had been 
vainly agitating for a suffrage amendment to their State’s Con- 
stitution ; the ‘ bosses’ had treated them to polite evasions. But 
no sooner had the ‘ insurgents ’ overthrown the Corporations and 
their machine, and elected a progressive Legislature, than 
woman’s work for the cause of social justice and ‘ the square deal ’ 
was rewarded with the franchise. Henceforth, ‘ votes for 
women ’ became practical national politics. 

No doubt the suffragist movement in England has been to 
some extent a factor in the increased activity which American 
women have displayed in their organised agitation for the vote 
since 1909, but the chief cause of the strength and the success 
of their campaign has undoubtedly lain in the insurgent move- 
ment of the ‘ new Democracy ’; in the ascendancy of the great 
moral and social questions raised by the Progressive party under 
the leadership first of Mr. La Follette and later of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Up till a comparatively recent date, politics in America, the 
issues on which public opinion was divided, were ‘business’ 
matters ; railroad legislation, currency reform, the tariff, mono- 
polies and rebates. It needed an arousing of the national con- 
science, the advent of a new and higher type of politician, to 
prove that ‘business’ had been largely responsible for an in- 
creasing burden of social and economic evils. Mr. Wilson, in his 
inaugural address, expressed a very general conviction when he 
said : 

We have been proud of our industrial achievements, but we have not 
hitherto stopped thoughtfully enough to count the human cost, the cost of 
lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and broken, the fearful physical 
and spiritual cost to the men and women and children upon whom the 
deadweight and burden of it all has fallen piteously the years through. 
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With this new spirit, this social crusade, aggressive and in- 
sistent, American women in the enfranchised States have 
been consistently identified. Wherever they have shared the re- 
sponsibilities of government, their weight and influence have 
been brought to bear, irrespective of party politics, on the pro- 
motion of measures intended to secure ‘ the protection of children, 
the care of the aged, the relief of overworked girls, and the safe- 
guarding of burdened men.’* That the insurgent movement 
should have evoked this sudden emergence of the American 
woman into the political arena is not surprising when one re- 
members her social and intellectual ascendancy. The pbhilan- 
thropic work of the country, its culture, its religious and social 
aspirations, are already in her hands. Given the organisation of 
a political party pledged to work for ‘ social and industrial justice,’ 
she was bound to come forward in support of its platform when 
(in the words of Miss Addams) ‘ measures long discussed by small 
groups in charity conferences and economic associations were at 
last thrust into the stern arena of political action.’ 

In the Western States, woman’s attitude as a voter has been 
consistently non-sectarian and non-partisan. She has given her 
vote to public men identified with progressive practice, indepen- 
dent of party, rather than to the theories of election platforms; 
she has placed parks and schoolhouses, playgrounds and prison 
reform, before general principles and policies of government— 
above all, her efforts have been directed towards the abolition of 
child labour. Looking to the record of women’s work in the 
enfranchised States, and most notably in Wyoming, Idaho and 
Colorado, it is impossible to deny that its influence has been 
successfully exercised in the interests of good and clean govern- 
ment. The Inter-Parliamentary Union has recorded its opinion 
that ‘Colorado has the sanest, the most humane, the most pro- 
gressive, most scientific laws relating to the child to be found 
on any statute books in the world’ ; and all these laws have been 
brought about by the votes of women. They have helped, in 
these States, to raise the standard of public morality, of official 
honesty, and ‘social service.’ 

The great reservoir of their moral energy, so long undesired and 
unutilised in practical politics [to quote Jane Addams once again], has 
been drawn upon not to do the work of men, nor to take over men’s affairs, 
but to take care of those affairs which naturally and historically belong to 
women, and which are constantly being overlooked and slighted in our 
political institutions. 

They have entered the arena because, with the growth of indus- 
trialism, the business of government is no longer a matter of 
Hamiltonian or Jeffersonian principles but a matter of vital 


1 Jane Addams, at the Progressive Party’s Convention, Chicago, August 1912. 
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importance to a large majority of the eight millions of American 
women who work for their living ; to their health, the education 
of their children, to their food and drink. Since 1893 woman 
suffrage has steadily advanced, simply on its merits and achieve- 
ments, from one neighbouring State to another; Washington and 
California were convinced by the experience of Idaho and Utah 
that it had done good work for the home and the State. To-day 
the opinion is steadily gaining ground that (as Senator Beveridge 
said at Chicago) ‘ votes for women are theirs as a matter of natural 
right alone, votes for women should be theirs as a matter of 
political wisdom also.’ 

The American system of government has been of immense 
advantage to the cause of equal suffrage, inasmuch as it has 
enabled the majority of the nation to judge of its results by the 


‘ accumulated experience of ten States, extended over a sufficient 


period of time. For the moment (as Mr. Wilson has said) ‘ votes 
for women’ remains a State issue, because it requires two thirds 
of the States to call for a convention to amend the Constitution, 
and three fourths for the adoption of an amendment; but the 
leaders of the movement in the Middle West and in New York 
are in no doubt as to the final result. In 1915, they say, New 
York will enfranchise its women, and in 1916 the cause will be 
carried to final victory in a national campaign. The attitude 
of the National Woman Suffrage Association’s leaders at head- 
quarters in Chicago and New York is, indeed, one of supreme con- 
fidence. For the anti-suffragists, for those energetic and earnest 
women who hug their disabilities in the belief that voting will 
undermine domestic life, they entertain a good-humoured toler- 
ance ; but the vials of their contempt are poured forth upon those 
whom Dr. Wehl describes as the real opponents of women’s 
rights, ‘the great sluggish mass of pleasant, politically- 
unawakened women, the psychologically submerged.’ They be- 
lieve, with Mr. Roosevelt, that, within the next few years, woman 
suffrage will have the support of every State in the Union. They 
see good prospects of a Democratic wave in favour of votes for 
women in the Southern States, as a political move to offset the 
increased electorate in the Republican States of the Pacific coast. 
They know that both the old parties have come to recognise 
woman’s rapidly increasing influence in politics, and are pre- 
pared to bid for it: at the same time, they are well aware that 
neither party is to be depended upon to carry woman suffrage, 
and that the professional politicians and the ‘ interests’ (notably 
that of the liquor traffic) will continue to work, tooth and nail, 
to prevent any further extension of woman’s voting rights. It 
was recognition of these facts that led Miss Addams and her 
immediate followers to second Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination at 
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the Chicago convention, and to support the Progressive party's 
platform, on the ground that it alone ‘responded to the social 
appeal’; but her action has in no wise affected the independence 
of the National Woman Suffrage Association as a body, whose 
non-political, non-sectarian character has since been emphatically 
re-affirmed. 

Outside the arena of professional politics, the attitude of the 
average man in the Eastern States appears to be generally favour- 
able to the enfranchisement of women—a fact in itself not sur- 
prising in view of the incontestable social and intellectual 
superiority of women in the great centres of industry, where the 
man’s activities have been habitually concentrated on business, 
and in the great agricultural districts, where social life and culture 
are largeiy controlled by women. The average man realises the 
justice of woman’s claim to equal rights; he holds with Mr. 
Howells that the suffrage is bound to come, and that the argu- 
ments advanced against it are not reasons. All the traditions of 
his country tend to recognition of the fact that ‘she will get 
it if she wants it’; his innate chivalrous tendencies, transmitted 
from pioneer days, induce a tolerant sympathy for her purposes, 
and especially for those which aim at the better protection of 
children. If there are no militant suffragists in America, it 
is because there, woman, sure of her ground, is not driven to 
militant tactics. She is thus exempt from the necessity of demon- 
strating that ‘the female of the species is more deadly than the 
male.’ 

At the same time, while recognising the inevitable, and fully 
admitting that woman’s influence will do good in many branches 
of political work, the plain man is not entirely free from doubts 
and mental reservations concerning the possible effects of woman 
suffrage. There are many who fear, with Professor Hugo 
Miinsterberg, that, just as all the non-political functions of 
American public life have already taken the stamp of feminine 
taste and type, so, with woman’s invasion of the political arena, 
‘business ’ itself may be at the mercy of feminine idealism and 
impulses ; that the whole national civilisation, its foreign politics 
and military defences, may pass under the control of ‘ maternal ’ 
government. The average business man, the average farmer, 
does not believe that votes for women necessarily implies the 
end of hearth and home, but he does feel that it may mean an 
effemination of public life, an accentuation, in matters of com- 
merce, finance, and foreign policy, of impractical idealism and 
illogical sentimentality. Finally, he feels vaguely uncomfort- 
able at the prospect of woman in the political arena, because of 
her very social and intellectual superiority. He realises that if 
there is to be equality of opportunity and influence it will be 
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needful for him to bring himself up to the level of his womenkind 
in general culture. One perceives a certain consciousness of this 
aspect of the question amongst the women who lead the suffrage 
movement, a realisation of the dangers that must follow in the 
world of things as they are if American civilisation should become 
dominated by feminism, no matter how nobly elevated its ideals. 
Which means that the woman’s question in America ultimately 
becomes not only a question of conferring equality upon women, 
but of securing it for men. 
J. O. P. BLAND. 
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BULGARIA AND HER TRADUCERS 


Ir calumny could kill, Bulgaria would be one vast graveyard. 
Since the luckless Albigenses no people, not even ourselves 
during the South African war, has been exposed to such malign 
and organised obloquy, so copious, various, ingenious, and 
persistent. What does it mean? 

The Turks led off, but Mr. Noel Buxton exposed their Come 
over into Macedonia brochure with its introductory letter by 
Sir Adam Block, which Sir Adam promptly disowned, and its 
painful photographs several years old. 

Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall and M. Pierre Loti did their best, 
but the former wrote from somewhere in Surrey, and the latter, 
upon the authority of une grande dame Roumaine (unnamed), 
told Paris 6f Bulgarian soldier-boys wearing necklaces of baby 
hands ‘ for luck.’ But there were heavier guns at work. 

To my own personal knowledge from January to April of 
the present year some of the members of the diplomatic body 
in Sofia were engaged in the creation of an atmosphere pre- 
judicial to the country to which they were accredited. Bulgaria 
had done a great deal too well; Bulgaria must be suppressed. 
As a preliminary measure the sympathies of Europe must be 
alienated from an inconveniently redoubtable race. The French, 
German, and English Press was supplied with suitable ‘ facts’ ; 
nor were the resources of private scandal neglected. Appalling 
stories of incredible and indescribable atrocities were set going 
and vouched for as ‘ perfectly authentic.’ These took wing, 
flew, appeared in the Continental Press, even in the illustrated 
papers, and are doubtless regarded as proven. Now we have 
the testimony of the only man upon the spot. Captain Albert 
H. Trapmann, a war correspondent attached to the Greek army 
during July last, gives his experiences in the October number 
of this Review. He submits his qualifications, ‘As the only 
foreigner and the only correspondent who went right through 
the campaign from start to finish, and who was invariably with 
the advanced lines,’ he ‘ ventures to believe himself qualified to 
tell the tale.’ (The italics throughout this article will be mine.) 
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The position is a strong one. Nobody else saw what he 
saw, for he alone was there. 

He writes from a sense of duty. ‘It is due to the genius of 
King Constantine and the almost supernatural endurance of the 
Greek army that this campaign should be known and appreciated 
by military students.’ ‘ It is due also to the inherent humanity of 
the Greek—a humanity which never failed even under the most 
atrocious: provocation—that civilisation should know the truth 
about these massacres in Macedonia.’ Thus, with something 
like an invocation to the muse of history, the epic begins ; to the 
military student he will expound the martial deeds of the Greek ; 
to civilised men the ‘ wholesale massacres and atrocities . . . 
perpetrated by so-called Christian soldiery.’ I accept both issues 
and propose to deal with them in turn. 

But first a word or two as to the narrator’s method. As 
the one and only Western man who witnessed that month’s 
fighting he will naturally feel the responsibility of his position, 
will reject extraneous matter which we can get from other sources, 
the texts of treaties, and the inner minds of Emperors and 
Ministers, and will confine himself not alone to fact but to 
the fact observed by himself, for so rigorous is the line he lays 
down for his own guidance that he says ‘I do not propose to 
speak of hearsay evidence, or to repeat what has been told to me. 
I propose merely to set out what I saw with my own eyes 
during the month of July last.’ A good resolve, but no sooner 
made than broken. Upon his own showing the first four and 
a half pages of his ‘tale’ must come out bodily, for what has 
‘The Situation during May and June’ to do with ‘ what I saw 
in July’? If material to his story, which it palpably is not, 
why give us a grotesquely inaccurate version of the Serb-Bulgar 
treaty of 1912, infected with almost as many inexactitudes as 
the grammatical construction of its sentences permits?* Out must 
come much of page 715, and the whole of pages 716, 717, and, as: 
will appear as I proceed, a large part of the captain’s account 
of ‘The Final Battle,’ for tested by the standard which he 
chooses, and taken at his own valuation, when envelope alter 
envelope of exclamatory and denunciatory matter has been peeled 
off, and the hearsay element eliminated, there remains an incon- 
siderable residue. With this irreducible nucleus of observed 
fact, the thing ‘I saw with my own eyes,’ I will deal in its 
turn. 


1 This agreement did not guarantee Scutari to Montenegro, for Montenegro 
was not a party to it; nor Durazzo, nor any other Adriatic port to Servia. M. 
Guéchoff, who drew and signed the document, has declared over his own name 
that the words Adriatic, Durazzo, and port do not occur in it, nor were ‘he sub- 
ject of any private understanding. Almost every particular given by Captain 
Trapmann is incorrect. 
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As to matters military, a man who watches a battle, even 
from ‘the advanced lines,’ is poorly placed for estimating the 
numbers engaged, but in telling the story of a combat which 
he did not witness, but as to which he has second-hand sources 
of information, he should not blunder extravagantly. In his 
account of the Pangheion affair, which he did not see (‘I was 
at Salonica at the time’), he avers that the Bulgarians put 
25,000 men into line and lost 1500. What are the facts? The 
incident occurred in May. The Greeks, whose fleet had never 
assisted their Bulgarian allies during the first war, used it to 
land a force at Kavalla, which fell upon the rear of friends who 
were still hung up with the Turks. The Bulgarians had two 
regiments engaged and lost about 800 men. 

These figures, and all those which I shall use in this article, 
are not the results of my own lucubrations. I was in Bulgaria 
from November to April last, but not during July, and saw 
ndthing of the second war ‘with my own eyes.’ I posted 
Captain Trapmann’s article to Sofia requesting General Ivanoff’s 
comments upon it. It lies before me, copiously annotated. The 
figures I shall cite are the general’s : he is known to me, a silent, 
gentle, honourable soldier. As to his capacity, who am I that 
I should praise him? Did he not storm Adrianople? I can 
recall his courtesy to me, the weary smile, the bluntly massive, 
weather-beaten face, the grip of his powerful fingers. ‘If they 
would untie my hands I would be in Odren within twenty-four 
hours,’ said he, and when at length those strong wrists were 
unshackled in he went. And yet I believe military experts will 
agree that his best title to generalship will rest not upon the 
storming of Adrianople but upon his July campaign. But I am 
going too fast. 

But before getting on to the July fighting I must dispose 
of a mistake of Captain Trapmann’s. He says that six 
Bulgarian guns cockered up to look like Greek field-pieces were 
exhibited in Sofia as trophies of the incident. He is certain 
of it. It ‘demonstrates more vividly than mere adjectives the 
underhand methods employed by the Sofia authorities.’ To sub- 
stantiate a tale such as this something beyond adjectives is needed 
(though, as I shall show, he employs them liberally), but this 
‘thing’ will not serve. My friends in Sofia never heard of these 
fake guns until they saw Captain Trapmann’s article. On or 
about the 22nd of May 1913 an encounter took place between Greek 
and Bulgarian forces at Negrita. The aggressors lost four guns, 
which were given back to them, as it was still hoped that the alliance 
might be preserved. The genesis of the paltry story is worth 
putting upon record. As I have it, a M. René Puaux, war 
correspondent to the Temps with the Greeks, telegraphed the 
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invention from Livornovo. But why could not Captain 
Trapmann cite his authority? 

Under the sub-heading ‘The Battle of Salonica’ the captain 
states that ‘ the town was full of secret agents [Bulgarians?], who 
stored bombs in their houses and plotted incessantly,’ etc. Who 
vouches for this? Did the captain see one of these bombs? 
He does not claim to have done so, yet he was in the city 
and on good terms with the Greek authorities. His account 
of the ‘battle’ is the best thing he gives us. It is interesting, 
some of it is probably true, although as the affair was a night 
attack, and the Bulgarians were billeted in twenty different 
houses, he can hardly have witnessed all that he records. I 


' think we may take it that 13,000 Greek soldiery did overpower 


their 1300 allies (employing artillery at shot-gun range). It was 
not much of ‘a battle,’ but that is a matter of taste and not 
our affair. The Greeks had an unpleasant piece of work to 
put through for which they could expect no credit, and did it 
with despatch. The captain’s account is clear, well-ordered, 
and abounds with detail, the unconscious touches natural to the 
man upon the spot. The Bulgarian plenipotentiary drives to 
the station at noon; his destination is mentioned. No sooner 
has he gone than orders are issued for this and that, the Cretan 
gendarmerie take charge of the streets, and at 4.30 P.M. the 
Bulgarians are ‘ offered terms,’ which they refuse ; are summoned, 
but will not yield themselves; an hour’s grace is given, and at 
6.50 p.m. the net is drawn. We are given a succinct account 
of the night’s ‘ fighting,’ the successive surrenders, details of 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

This is business ; after four pages of irrelevancy Captain Trap- 
mann is getting to work. Some of his detail is wrong, the bias 
which he admits will not permit him, or his informant, to tell a 
plain tale correctly—e.g. the terms which he says the Bulgarians 
rejected were those they offered. This I have on high Bulgarian 
authority. They proposed to march out of the city, but their 
‘allies’ would consent to nothing but unconditional humiliation 
and disarmament. Which makes all the difference. 

The ‘ battle’ of Salonica being over, Captain Trapmann gets 
under way at last and the campaign begins. King Constantine 
arrives, starts for the front, and on the 1st of July the Greek 
2nd Division left Salonica for Baldja at 4 p.m. The impression 
of actuality goes with it, disappears indeed. We hear that the 
first day’s march was twenty miles, but it was less than ten 
(15 k.), and we infer that by whatever road our captain reached 
‘the advanced lines’ it was not the highway from Salonica to 
Baldja. We are now in the thick of the war ; the section entitled 
‘ The Battles of the First Week ’ ought surely to have been packed 
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with incident, for it was King Constantine’s chance, and there 
was heavy and constant fighting. ‘Almost immediately and 
at all points the opposing armies came into contact,’ saith the 
eye-witness in the ‘advanced lines.” But what did he see? 
Next to nothing. Of the two meagre pages devoted to a crucial 
military operation he spends one in discussing what he supposes 
the Bulgarians had been doing, discovers their 4th and 14th 
Divisions (20,000 men) engaged in the battle, and fearlessly 
enumerates the opposing forces. We did not ask for this; we 
were promised personal observations. What we do get is 
hopelessly, even ridiculously, wrong. Neither the 4th nor the 
14th Bulgarian Division were under Ivanoff’s orders. But a 
trifling diminution of 20,000 bayonets is simply not in the 
question. Captain Trapmann credits the Bulgarians with 115,000 
effectives (page 713).? To these preposterous figures I oppose 
General Ivanoff’s statement to me that he commanded about 
33,000 men, including local levies, untrained, unreliable, enrolled 
eight weeks earlier. His effective force was 25,000 bayonets and 
140 guns. 

This, I say, is General Ivanoff’s account. I accept it as 
I accept Captain Trapmann’s for the number of the Greek Army. 
He tells us (page 720) that King Constantine commanded eight 
divisions, ‘ 120,000 troops engaged ’ ; and advanced upon General 
Ivanoff ‘in four groups.” The term is new to me, but one 
sees what he means—General Ivanoff’s skeleton force, strung 
out upon a front 135 kilometres in extent, was to be attacked 
at four points. His position on the first day (July 2) was 
desperate, but Captain Trapmann is quite unaware of what was 
going on. If the King had broken the Bulgarian centre by an 
attack in force he could have separated Ivanoff’s wings, driven 
him off the only north-and-south road, and, detaching 60,000 men 
to hunt him down, could have pushed on by forced marches to 
Sofia, which was uncovered, and made peace upon his own 
terms. But it was not in him: the ‘ genius and the admirable 
strategy ’ of his royal patron, points upon which Captain Trap- 
mann insists, were upon a par with the ‘ phenomenal rapidity ’ 
and élan of his troops. The first day’s battle was quite in- 
decisive, and the second was a draw. ‘ The situation was saved,’ 
says the captain, by the arrival of Bulgarian reinforcements 
(those two phantom divisions). ‘1 regiment’ (Ivanoff). 

Captain Trapmann’s eagle eye surveys an imaginary battle. 
The Greeks advance ‘with phenomenal rapidity’: 20,000 Bul- 

2 In the course of his ‘story’ the Bulgarians ‘grow like hydras’ heads.’ 
Upon p. 720 we shall find 160,000 ‘ wiped out’; some, one supposes, must have 


saved themselves by hard running, say another beggarly 50,000 or 100,000; as 
to these fugitives Captain Trapmann is discreetly silent. One uses one’s 


common sense. 
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garians charge with the bayonet and ‘are repulsed with heavy 
slaughter.’ Poor Colonel Ribanoff, who headed that charge, was 
under the impression that he had three battalions behind him, 
4500 men all told. And this is a sample of what Captain Trap- 
mann ‘ saw at Kilkis on July 2nd.’ 

What had happened was that Ivanoff, knowing himself out- 
numbered by nearly four to one, was preparing to retire upon 
his base, and, whilst putting up a desperate fight on the 2nd of 
July, had drawn in his extended wings, and did much better than 
he had any right to have expected. There was an hour of 
extreme danger at Lakhanas when General Peteff flinched, and 
had the Greeks charged home all had been different. But 
‘from start to finish’ the Greeks never used the bayonet during 
July (Ivanoff). This statement he repeats in a later letter. 
King Constantine had let the Bulgarian commander off. Having 
concentrated, Ivanoff fell back, and back, choosing and defending 
selected positions, firm and even hopeful amid hopeless circum- 
stances. And this was the story of the campaign from start to 
finish. 

And Captain Trapmann, who, as we remember, was in it 
‘from start to finish,’ ‘and invariably in the advanced lines,’ 
wants us to regard this deliberate anabasis as a rout shameful 
to the Bulgarians and a triumph for Greek arms of which the 
military student should take note. It is true that King 
Constantine couldn’t catch Ivanoff, nor even beat him decisively, 
and that in their last encounter in fhe Krestna defile Ivanoff 
beat him badly, and a truce was granted at the King’s urgent 
request,* but all this doesn’t count in Captain Trapmann’s 
eyes. The Greeks ought to have won, and did win—somehow. 
Observe, says he, the enormous odds against them. King 
Constantine started with 120,000, he tells us, but at the end of 
his first day’s march he has only 60,000 available to meet 80,000 
Bulgarians, and twenty-four hours later, by superhuman 
exertions, scrapes up 80,000 Greeks to fight 115,000 of his foes! 

Europe has been fed-up with accounts of Bulgarian 
‘treachery,’ and how Dr. Daneff, or General Savoff, or King 
Ferdinand attacked the unsuspecting Allies in time of peace. 
Captain Trapmann’s story does not lend itself to this legend. 
At Salonica the Bulgarians are bombarded in their quarters, and 
King Constantine attacks General Ivanoff immediately after this 
feat. The general admits that the attack was unexpected. He 
handled his little force marvellously, shortening his front and 


* To King Carol, who forced an instant armistice upon the Bulgarians 
by a peremptory threat to occupy Sofia. The Greeks, enclosed in the Krestna 
defile, were within a few hours of a second Sedan, for they could neither fight, 
fly, nor get food. 
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falling back, and declining to permit his left wing to be separated 
from his right. 

From first to last he had but one line, and no reserve, and 
only six battalions guarding his communications. (Ivanoff.) 

As to reinforcements, 1200 men reached him on the 5th of 
July, and three companies of a brigade of the 2nd Division 
during the final battle—the rest arrived on the 4th of August, 
when truce had been granted. 

I am not writing the history of the month’s campaign, but 
testing the accuracy of Captain Trapmann’s account of it, and 
must be pressing on. Which is just what the Greeks should 
have done, but inexplicably failed to do. Time was everything 
to Ivanoff. He was 200 miles from his own frontier, nearly 300 
from his base. He had a single line of retreat, 25,000 effectives, 
and perhaps 2500 to 5000 countrymen, with 140 guns, and no 
prospect of reinforcements for nearly a month. King Con- 
stantine had, as we know, 120,000 men and 300 guns (so writes 
General Ivanoff; the Bulgarian General Staff put the Greek 
artillery at 420 pieces). If with this enormously preponderant 
force the King failed to round-up and hold his puny enemy, what 
are we to think? Common sense dictated haste, decisive action. 
Attack and attack again, by day and by night; outflank and 
outmarch him ; cut him off from his mountains. ‘On, Stanley, 
on!’ 

And this is exactly what the captain tells us the Greeks did. 
We find them inspired by ‘incredible élan’ and march- 
ing so rapidly ‘that the Bulgarian gunners could hardly 
alter their ranges sufficiently fast.’ He lets us infer that 
‘the lightning rapidity’ of the Prussians in 1866 was 
eclipsed by King Constantine’s Greeks: he dwells upon ‘their 
almost supernatural endurance’ and ‘their admirable deeds,’ 
their ‘ phenomenal rapidity,’ and tells us that ‘it was a running 
fight,’ and of his friends’ ‘leaps and bounds.’ ‘They never 
flagged for one moment.’ On page 715 he waxes dithyrhambic ; 
‘Wounds, mortal wounds, were unheeded so long as the man 
still had strength to stagger on.’ ‘The Greek troops were in far 
too high a state of spiritual excitation to require food, even if food 
had been able to keep pace with their lightning advance.’ ‘ All 
that the men wanted, all they ever asked for, was water and 
ammunition ’ ; ‘ there was not a man who would not have a million 
times rather died than have hesitated for a moment to go forward.’ 

Let us put rhapsody to the test of arithmetic. In a final 
escape of fireworks the captain says that during the month of July 
the Greek army ‘ had marched 200 miles.’ (P. 720.) We know 
that the first ‘ twenty ’ was undisputed, which leaves 180 miles to 
be covered between the 2nd of July and the 30th of July, when 
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fighting stopped; 180 miles divided by 29 gives about six miles 
per day | 

One rubs one’s eyes. What were the Greeks doing with 
themselves? How did they spend their time? As to their days 
off, relaxations, and ‘admirable deeds’ I shall have testimony 
to offer presently ; of their prowess the military student, to whom 
Captain Trapmann makes appeal, must judge. To a mere 
civilian the Greek campaign seems the paltriest affair of modern 
times. General Ivanoff extricated himself from an almost im- 
possible position, and King Constantine, in Shakesperean phrase, 
‘followed him like a church.’ Captain Trapmann does not see 
it in this light. And yet he was there, ‘invariably in the 
advanced lines,’ and must have participated in those ‘ leaps and 
bounds’ and all the ‘mental excitation’ of a ‘lightning 
advance,’ which outstript, but was unconcerned with, supplies. 
How did he support the intolerable tedium of ‘ never flagging 
for a moment’ in marching at this ‘tremendous speed ’ ? 

He wrote nothing, kept no diary, made not a note, being 
‘far too occupied by the immediate physical hardships which 
Tendured.’ He lost count of dates, even of ‘ the day of the week.’ 
But the ‘episodes have made a deep impression upon my 
memory.’ 

This is cheering, for it is those episodes (‘ things seen with 
my own eyes’) which we were promised. Where are they? 
Alas! ‘The scope of this article does not permit me to describe 
in detail the . . . operations between the 6th of July and the 
25th of July’ (and away he goes again about the rapidity of the 
Greek advance!). Here are three weeks’ fighting eliminated out 
of the four. Why? He was there, he insists, ‘from start to 
finish, and... invariably with the advanced lines.’ But 
although the one pressman present, the occurrences of those three 
weeks are unrecorded. He has nothing to tell. 

But he girds himself to tell of the last battle. You feel it 
coming. The wily Bulgarian ‘secretly’ transfers 40,000 men 
from the force fighting the Servians. Of course the Bulgarian 
did nothing of the kind. The Serb and himself were too tightly 
locked jauntily to detach four entire divisions from either army. 
Three poor companies constituted the entire reinforcement which 
General Ivanoff received during this battle! In Captain Trap- 
mann’s account this little force is magnified fifty-fold! Needless 
to say, ‘the fighting was of the most desperate character’; the 
Greeks ‘ push ever onwards.’ ‘ At last victory seemed within their 
grasp.’ (It was: General Ivanoff speaks of having had only two 
battalions, 8000 men, available at the critical point.) When, 
just as the Bulgars run, and 4000 gallant but exhausted Greeks 
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chase the flying foe (the experienced reader foresees catastrophe, 
nor shall be disappointed) up jump ‘in one solid wall 15,000 
entirely new Bulgarian troops.’ Were those 4000 Greek 
demigods dismayed? No! Four thousand times no! ‘The 
impact was terrible.’ They knocked against one another. ‘ For 
ten minutes it was anybody’s battle.’ Fifteen thousand entirely 
new young men in the scrum with four thousand young persons 
not quite so new are heavy odds : just the odds which the Bulgars 
had sustained for a month. But the Bulgars did not play fair: 
they began ‘ pecking at them like vultures,’ and of course the 
poor Greeks could not stand that. Every man of that 4000 
died where he stood; ‘there was not a single survivor—the 
wounded were killed by the victors.’ Of course Captain Trap- 
mann has to make out a case for his friends; they were not 
exactly beaten after all. The 15,000 + 3000 Bulgarians, although 
they had killed the Greeks to a man where they stood, and 
murdered the rest, ran away, ‘crumpling like a rotten egg.’ 
The simile is new to me ; it smacks of elections in the sixties : let 
it pass. The Bulgarians, it seems, crumpled and ran. But 
some were past running. The 4000 had sold their lives dearly. 
Each of them had slain his two and a half Bulgarians! ‘ Opposite 
the Greek positions nearly 10,000 Bulgarians were buried next 
day, which speaks well for the fighting power of the Greek when 
he is making his last stand’ ; ‘ the carnage was appalling on both 
sides . . . the holocaust of wounded beggars description.’ 

General Ivanoff’s pencilled marginal note to all this rhodo- 
montade is ‘ Bulg. losses abt. 1500,’ and again ‘ The only rein- 
forcements the Buls. received consisted of 3000 men on the 
26 July’* (the day after this ‘last battle’). ‘The [word 
illegible} of these 40,000 Bulgs. not ezisting . . fantastic.’ 
Again I rub my eyes. ‘Is visions about?’ What does it all 
mean? What is the logic of these 15,000 knaves in Lincoln 
green and those 40,000 men in buckram? 

The military romance concludes with a fanfare. ‘ During 
the month of July the Greek army had practically wiped out the 
Ist, 3rd, 4th, and 14th [those phantom divisions again !] Bulgarian 
Divisions, some 160,000 strong; . . . had taken 12,000 prisoners, 
120 guns; and had cheerfully sustained 27,000 casualties out of 
a total number of 120,000 troops engaged.’ Captain Trapmann 
asks us to believe in a Bulgarian host of immense but unknown 
proportions (for some surely survived, though 160,000 were 
‘ wiped out’), a host which he evolves out of the 25,000 regulars 
which Ivanoff handled so masterly, plus the men which joined 
him four days before the truce, and some poor countrymen! The 
captain has multiplied his enemy by five! ‘120 captured guns.’ 

“ Some of these did not get up until August 4. 
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Ivanoff lost 71, many of them abandoned when useless. ‘12,000 
prisoners.’ Indeed? But King Constantine is returning 4076 
only. Now, if we deduct from this number the Salonica force 
(1300), who were never under Ivanoff’s orders, and 1600 civil 
functionaries, fewer than 1200 remain. What, one asks, have 
the Greeks done with the other 10,800? 

(‘Is returning ’ I wrote in good faith and upon Sofiote infor- 
mation ; but to-day arrives /’Echo de Bulgarie of the 6th of 
November with news that although ‘ peace’ was signed in 
August the prisoners are not all back yet! The foetid dungeons 
of Ithaca, Nauplia, Salonica, Trikari, Kareferia, Serres, etc., 
still hold Bulgarian prisoners of war, neglected, starving, 
verminous, sick, but exposed to the insults of the Greek crowds 
whenever these can get sight of them. Civilians and civil offi- 
cials are there, too; men of means and position, robbed of their 
money, refused change of linen. The testimony of one of these, 
a M. Yankoff, ex-stationmaster of the city of Salonica, may be 
read in the Politica. The commandant of the garrison, two 
surgeon-majors and many officers shared the indignities and 
miseries of his prison. Yet Captain Trapmann says of the 
Greeks ‘ Their treatment of prisoners of war erred on the side of 
overkindness and consideration.’) 

So concludes Captain Trapmann’s epic of the month’s fight- 
ing. I confess I cannot understand him. It is beyond 
my experience for any man to go so far and see so little,” and 
to make so many mistakes as to what he did see. Take a con- 
crete instance : 

‘I have seen an N.C.O. with a great fragment of common 
shell through his lungs run forward for several hundred yards 
vomiting blood, but still encouraging his men... .’ I have 
ruminated this sentence and am compelled to reject it as un- 
worthy of credit. Has Captain Trapmann ever handled a 
fragment of Bulgarian common shell? I have. Some lie 
around me as paper-weights as I write. Men with great 
fragments of these through their lungs do not run at all. The 
intrusion of the smallest splinter compels one to lie down and 
cough, and choke! Nor does a man vomiting blood ‘ encourage ’ 
anybody. 

We have now reached Captain Trapmann’s story of the 
massacrc: in Macedonia. ‘It is due to the inherent humanity 
of the Greek—a humanity which never failed even under the 
most atrocious provocation—that civilisation should know the 
truth.’ (P. 708.) 


5 Neither a great natural obstacle, the Rupel Gorge, where there was heavy 
fighting, nor the crucial success of the campaign, the capture of the Drama- 
Doiran railway, leave any visible traces upon his memory. 
4R2 
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Captain Trapmann speaks to his brief. A dawdling and 
timid advance is represented as a lightning attack inspired by 
‘a spirit which no pen can describe; the men were drunk with 
lust for honourable revenge, from which nothing but death could 
stop them.” What were they in such a state about? The 
Bulgarians had committed atrocities! Now we have it. The 
whole article is written up to this key. On page 716 the characters 
of the different Balkan peoples are drawn; Turk, Albanian, Serb 
are delineated in turn. The Turk, with whom for the moment 
Greece is on good terms, is let down gently. The Serb when 
“exalted is not responsible for his actions ;’ he is such ‘a quaint 
mixture of Slav and Gallic qualities’ that Captain Trapmann has 
‘little doubt that in a retail way quite a number of the misdeeds 
imputed to the Servians were actually committed by them!’ 
The Albanian is a bully and a coward. But ‘of the 
Bulgar I can only say that all that has been written falls 
infinitely short of the truth; of every land through which 
he has passed he has made a shambles, and his disgusting 
sensuality has known no limits.’ But through what ‘lands’ 
bas the poor stay-at-home Bulgarian plough-boy ever ‘ passed ’? 
During the past twelvemonth he has marched to Tchataldja and 
back again, and his record is clean, as attested by those English- 
men and Americans who know him and have seen him at his 
work. This sentence cannot apply to a sedentary race who 
marry young, and whose wounded, as testified by the surgeons 
of other nations, were free from venereal disease which afflicts 
and retards the recoveries of the casualties of other armies. 
Captain Trapmann is evidently unaware that a Bulgarian-born 
prostitute is an unknown creature, and that the streets of Sofia, 
Bourgas, and other Bulgarian towns are as decent after night- 
fall as those of Letchworth. 

It has been said to be impossible to draw an indictment 
against a whole nation. Captain Trapmann has tried. The worst 
characteristics of every unlovable race under the sun, Tartar, 
Prussian, Chinaman, are called up, set in order, and dismissed 
as insufficient to express the moral turpitude of the little army 
which defied, out-manceuvred, and finally beat King Constantine. 
The writer winds up a florid paragraph with ‘if the true history 
of the last twelve months comes to be written it will be found 
that Tippoo Sahib, Nero, Robespierre, Catherine of Russia, and 
the Borgias were but mildly oppressive and unkind, as compared 
with the lustful brutes who wore the uniform of King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria.’ 

Comment is needless; where are the facts, those things 
‘which he saw with his own eyes,’ etc.? Alas! they are not 
forthcoming, or only a couple of instances. And with these 
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_I will deal at once. For the Negrita affair, as to which he 


claims first-hand knowledge, occurred in May, and was over 
before he was asked to visit and report. What he saw was a 
burnt town, a sad sight, but such is war! As to who burnt it, 
and why, and who, if any, perished in the flames, he can only 
speak from hearsay, and this he has promised us not to do 
(but is constantly doing!). Drama, Serres, Demi Hissar he does 
not claim. to have seen, yet writes glibly of the sufferings these 
places sustained at Bulgarian hands as of unquestioned facts. 
But this will not do at all, the facts are against him, as the 
Carnegie Commissioners are finding. I pray the reader to 
preserve an open mind and await fuller and less biassed 
testimony. 

Captain Trapmann makes two definite charges of outrage 
to which he bears personal testimony. 

(1) ‘I have seen an officer and a dozen men who had had 
their eyes put out, and their ears, tongues, and noses cut off, 
upon the field of battle.’ 

(2) ‘I have seen officers, friends of mine, who have had 
their tongues cut out, and who prayed their own men to shoot 
them when they were rescued; prayed them in writing since, 
poor fellows, they could no longer speak their last request ! ’ 

I confess I find myself in a difficulty. Captain Trapmann’s 
charges against the Bulgarian army are wholesale and sweeping. 
But the actual instances he personally witnessed reduce them- 
selves to two. And these crucial cases lack such substantiatory 
details as dates, localities, names, ranks, and number of regi- 
ments—which would allow them to be investigated by the 
Carnegie Commissioners. 

And now, at the tail-end of his story, comes a little morsel 
of realism. In the paragraph succeeding all that fustian about 
solid walls of men we learn not what Captain Trapmann saw 
but the story of a field hospital and an overworked surgeon from 
the lips of another witness, a Western European, ‘ that eminent 
French painter, George Scott.’ I need not quote it, there is 
nothing partisan about it, but better than that is the ring of 
truth, the inimitable impression of a witness who was there, 
and who saw. 

If Captain Trapmann has small respect for the defeated, he 
has boundless admiration for the conqueror. ‘The misdeeds of 
the Mahdi are as petty backslidings of a naughty child com- 
pared with the appalling,’ etc., etc., of the Bulgar, whilst the 
Greek is so inherently humane that his humanity ‘never 
failed even under the most atrocious provocation.” The captain 
assures us that the Greek is almost immune to human passions. 
He ‘is by temperament and nature the poet of the Balkans, and 
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has an immense and ever-present admiration for all that is. 
great or noble, he has a constitutional dislike for violence, and 
sensuality does not form part of his nature. I cannot conceive 
of the Greek committing any cruelty, and far less an atrocity, 
any more than I can conceive a gentle Buddhist fakir wantonly 
taking life. The Greek is a poet at heart and almost feminine in 
his feelings. I know of no single instance of Greek cruelty. . . . 
They invariably respected the wounded, and their treatment of 
prisoners of war erred on the side of over-kindness and considera- 
tion’ (p. 716). What shall one say of this? For whose con- 
sumption is it intended? 

The reader, puzzled by the pace at which King Constantine 
advanced, has doubtless wondered how his army employed its 
time. The five letters with which I conclude this article afford 
food for thought. They were part of the contents of the captured 
post-cart of the 19th Regiment of the 7th (Greek) Division 
taken in the Razlog district, near the old Bulgar-Turk frontier, 
on the 27th of July. There were hundreds of these letters; 
two volumes of them have been reproduced by lithography and 
photography, and published with French and English transla- 
tions by the Royal Palace Press, Sofia. Before publication he 
originals were submitted to Mr. J. D. Bourchier, correspondent 
to The Times, who for more than a quarter of a century has 
resided in the Balkan Peninsula. He was satisfied as to their 
authenticity, as was my friend Mr. A. Delmard, another English- 
man living in Sofia, with whom I have corresponded upon the 
subject. Dr. Rendel Harris, of Cambridge and Birmingham, 
the Greek scholar and traveller, has no doubt as to their genuine- 
ness. I have seen and handled some of them; they are written 
in all sorts of ink, with various pens, upon many varieties of 
paper, and in as many handwritings as there are letters. The 
envelopes bear the official postmarks of the Greek Field Post; 
some are commonplace, but there are many of the character of 
the five I cite in translation. Nor are the testimonies of the 
refugees, about 200,000 of whom have fled from their homes 
and lands in the districts until recently administered by the 
Bulgarians, and who are now in Bulgaria, at variance with the 
artless self-revelations of the letters. 

Nor were these ‘admirable deeds’ done in a corner, or by 
a few miscreants only. New Greece, of whose native inhabitants 
probably three fourths were of Bulgarian blood, speech, and 
sympathies, lies wasted—by whom? Nor will King Constantine 
permit the Carnegie Commissioners, Messrs. Brailsford and 
Miliukoff, to enter his territory. These gentlemen, at present 
in Sofia, taking the evidence of refugees, are welcomed by King 
Ferdinand and given every facility to conduct their inquiry as 
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to massacres and atrocities which nobody denies, but for the 
perpetration of which nobody will accept responsibility. 


To M. Christophore Kranea, 
No. 48 Aristotle and Epirus Street, 
Athens. 
Written from the Rodopes, July 14, 1913. 
If I do not come through this war I pray the Almighty to grant you 
much consolation . . . but I hope God will keep me safe. 
I have been sending some Bear-leaders (Bulgarians) into the better 
world. Some days ago Vassil Christou . . . has been making rifle-practice 
upon eight Komitadjis. We had taken fifty and divided them amongst us. 


My share of the lot was six, which I wiped out. . . I salute thee. 
Thy brother, Dim Kranzas. 


To Georgi D. Karka, 
Soldier, 
1st Section of the Sanitary Corps, 9th Division at Arghirocastro, Epirus. 
Written on the River Nestor, July 12, 1913. 
Health to you, brother Gheorghi. Thanks to God I am safe after five 
battles. By the iti orders we are dei all aaah 


We are etites eS on more pais than the Ae Bo for we 


have ravished all the young girls whom we have met. 
N. ZERvas. 





On the River Nesto,-July 12, 1913. 
To M. Sotir Papaioannou, 
In the village of Vitziano, Parish Ithicou, Tricala of Thessaly. 
Here at Vrondou (Brodi) I took five Bulgarians and a girl of Serres. 
We shut them up in a prison and kept them there. The girl was killed and 
the Bulgarians also suffered. We picked out their eyes while they were 
still alive. 
Yours affectionately, Cost1. 


Seal of the Commandant of Public Safety, 
Salonika. 
To Zaharia Kaliyanis, 
Erfos, Milipotamos, Rethimnon of Crete. 
Rodopes, July 13, 1913. 
We burn all the Bulgarian villages which we occupy. With regard to 
ourselves, we are near the old frontier. 8S. Z. Katryants. 


To M. Aristidi Thanassia a Kamniati, 
Commune Athamanou, Tricala, Thessaly. 

July 14, 1913. 
Dear Covsin,—I wish you health. We are fighting all our time, but 
those who survive of us will be martyrs of our nation. Dear cousin, we 
burn the villages here, and kill the Bulgars, women and children. Salute 
my father and mother, and still more my cousin Olga. I embrace you 

heartily. Your brother, AnasrasE ATH. Parnos. 
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In the face of letters such as these, and the presence in 
Bulgaria at this moment of thousands upon thousands of civilian 
fugitives who say, and do plainly believe, that whilst recently 
living upon their own lands in the territory then ruled by 
Bulgarian officials, but which since July has been ruled by 
Greeks, they were driven thence by the army of King Constantine, 
suffering the loss of everything, what shall one believe? 

That they have fled to Bulgaria, and are there welcomed, and 
are there being fed and lodged and reclothed, so far as the wholly 
inadequate means of the nation will stretch, is a visible, incon- 
trovertible fact abundantly attested by Americans and Englishmen 
of my acquaintance. That they regard the Bulgarians as their 
friends and benefactors, and the Greeks as the most cruel of 
enemies, is equally obvious. Are the stories of these innocents 
all false? Messrs. Brailsford and Miliukoff do not think them 
so. In some cases the testimonies of the fugitives and of the 
letters concur. Thus, when the women of Koukouch assured 
my friends in Sofia that whilst fleeing with their children in their 
arms from their burning dwellings they had been deliberately 
subjected to artillery fire, their story was discredited ; the horror 
might have been accidental. But among the captured letters 
is one signed E. N. Loghiadis, who brags of the exploit. He 
even jokes about it, ‘ The battle with the fugitives.’ 

How do incidents such as these, told by their perpetrators, 
signed, dated, and addressed to persons in Greece, sort with 
Captain Trapmann’s general disclaimers and testimonials to 
character? Where was he whilst all this enormous, widespread, 
and thorough-going destruction was wrought? Which way was 
he looking, that he feels at liberty to assert not only that the 
Greeks did none of it, but that the Bulgarians did it all, for 
he saw them? 

H. M. WALLIs. 
(Ashton Hilliers.) 
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THE RUSSIANS IN ARMENIA 


ON a fine evening in September I took a drive from Erivan, the 
Russian town near Ararat, to see the Armenian villages in the 
Araxes valley. The plain, that would be arid waste without 
irrigation, has here come to look like the rich land one sees in 
Belgium from the Berlin express, small farms intersected with 
cypress like Lombardy poplars; but here, in place of wheat and 
cabbages, they are growing vines, rice and cotton. The presence 
of orchards—mulberry or peach—is denoted by high mud walls 
along the road. As we moved further, the walls became con- 
tinuous, and ripe apricots and quinces leaned over them. Water- 
courses lined our route on each side, feeding the roots of a 
double row of poplars. At intervals the wall was pierced by 
the windows of the farmer’s house, flat-roofed, and at this 
season quaintly surmounted by stacks of corn. Old-fashioned 
mud dwellings were yielding here and there to new fronts of 
stone, finely dressed. Big doorways at the side gave a glimpse 
of yards and verandahs; well-heads; great earthen jars; and 
further on the orchard, with the raised wooden sleeping-platforms 
used in the hot Araxes Valley. In time the holdings became so 
thick as to give the effect of a continuous village, an unending 
community of picturesque market-gardeners—every man happy 
under his vine and his fig-tree. 

As we travelled Southward, and the sun sank Westward, 
Ararat, flanked with sunset colour, dominated the world below. 
Ararat is higher than Mont Blanc, and standing alone it towers 
uniquely. Yet there is something specially restful about its broad 
shoulders of perpetual snow. With the soaring quality of Fuji 
it combines a sense of holding, up there, a place of repose : 


The high still dell 
Where the Muses dwell, 
Fairest of all things fair. 


Winnowers were using the last daylight on the green ; a man 
was washing a horse after the burning day, standing shoulder- 
deep in the stream ; buffaloes walked sedately home from their 
bath, shining like black velvet. The day’s work was ending, and 
we now kept passing family groups sitting at the doorway. 

1357 
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Here a boy was playing with a tame hawk; there a father, in 
most un-English fashion, held in his arms the baby. 

The houses now became continuous, and shops appeared ; 
wine-presses ; forges ; agricultural machines; Russian gendarmes 
gossiping outside the inn; waggon-builders and copper pot 
makers. The slanting sun displayed a kaleidoscope of industry, 
not primitive and not capitalist—human economy at its most 
picturesque stage of development. 

We halted to see the village priest, whose son was a student 
at St. Petersburg University. As we sat in his balcony, the hum 
of village voices and movements arose above the gathering 
stillness of nature, and we remarked on the prosperity of the 
priest’s flock. 

The priest agreed; but there was one blot upon it. It 
was the constant arrival of refugees from Turkey, their property 
abandoned, driven out by violence and often by brutal violation, 
even of the very young. Russia was to them a Godsend, though 
beggary was the price of escape from worse evil. 

To the right of Ararat stretched the line of hills which forms 
the present Russo-Turkish frontier. Upon this horizon the 
sun set. It was a memorable combination—the eternal snow 
one associates with the North, framed with the glowing brilliance 
of the Southern sun. Byron was within the mark when he wrote 
of that sun— 


Not as in Northern climes obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light. 


There is something more than that. Those who have watched 
the white flames of a smelting furnace, and still more those who 
have climbed to its rim on a dark night, can picture something 
of the effulgence that streamed up from behind that blackening 
line of mountains—an effulgence quite correctly described as 
‘molten.’ Hidden now from our view, the sun still bathed the 
hills from which those refugees had fled—that noble upland 
given over to misery and waste. 

Why has the tide of civilisation paused at that particular line 
of hills? The frontiers of Turkey on the European side of 
Turkey were easily held against the small Balkan States whose 
territory adjoined them, till those States became powerful by 
combination. But here the defence is obviously powerless. The 
fortifications of Erzerum itself have twice (in 1828 and 1877) 
been in the hands of Turkey’s great neighbour. Yet for thirty- 
five years the Russian armies have been as if paralysed. Forces 
even greater than they have said ‘Hands off that frontier, 
defenceless though it is.’ 

We are face to face with the Cyprus Convention and the 
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Berlin Treaty, which specify that this Turkish frontier is 
guaranteed by the Powers, and by England in particular. Those 
documents, till you visit the spot, seem abstract and intangible 
embodiments of justice. Here they are concrete enough ; to the 
peasant escaping penniless through the hills; to the Armenian 
priest in Russia trying to find bread for that peasant’s child; to 
the Russian prefect, dealing with brigands who can always escape 
into a lawless country. These diplomatic instruments, usually 
cited as vague landmarks in past history, are here playing a 
tragically definite part. 

For eight months the embassies at Pera have been debating 
schemes for ending this absurdity. The Chancelleries recognise 
that the Balkan settlement offers a chance to put pressure on the 
Sublime Porte. They know that to leave the Armenians to 
despair is to court the certainty of risings, ‘ excesses,’ and inter- 
ventions, which would endanger European peace. 

It is to be hoped that control by the Concert will be achieved. 
But ultimate success will remain in doubt for many years, what- 
ever compact between the Porte and the Powers may be made. 
And the obstacles thrown in the way of progress (whether by 
the Turks or by one of the Powers) will be greater if each knows 
that no penalty will follow. They will be less if there is a 
prospect of alternative action by a single Power in the event of 
failure by the Concert. We are thus driven to consider what 
that alternative should be. 

If in course of time concerted control proves to be unwork- 
able, the duty of Europe is equally clear. It is to entrust reform 
to that Power which is most ready to establish it. 

It is now evident that the question to be faced, and which 
alone admits of doubt, is the ancient question ‘Ought Europe 
to grant a mandate to Russia to superintend reform in Armenia?’ 

The fact that this course of events has been hitherto pre- 
cluded by the action of the Concert needs, at this point, therefore 
some further examination. The arguments against it have in 
the past been held good. Do they apply now ? 


The arguments used in opposition to Russia affect the interests 
of Great Britain, of other Powers, and of the peoples of Armenia 
itself. 

(1) Great Britain (a) The interests of Great Britain have 
been the chief factor, and among them the strategic menace of 
Russian advance has been most influential. It was associated 
with four geographical points lying upon the route to India—the 
Dardanelles, the Cilician coast, the Persian Gulf, and the Indian 
frontier. . 

In regard to the first two of these we observe a change 
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of expert opinion. It suffices here to quote Sir Valentine Chirol. 
When describing the change in British pro-Turkish policy (vide 
The Balkan Question) he speaks of the British occupation of 
Egypt as having made the question of Constantinople no longer 
80 serious. 

As to the Persian Gulf, an epigrammatic writer says ‘ Diar- 
bekir controls the Gulf.’ But, granting the assumption, why 
Diarbekir? A frontier south of that town, bringing Russia to 
the Mesopotamian plains, would no doubt give her a strategic 
point d’appui. But the boundary of true Armenia is that of the 
table-land, and its border would be in the lofty hills north of 
Diarbekir, where a frontier tenable also from the South would 
be found. Russia would ask in vain for German consent to a 
frontier which would imperil the Bagdad Railway. 

There remains the question of Seistan and Quetta. The 
same writer says ‘ Persia would be lost.’ The argument was a 
good one, but time has removed it. The strategic Persian pro- 
blem has receded far from the Turco-Persian frontier. North 
Persia is lost already. The vision of Russia knocking at the 
Persian door near Urmi from the Turkish side is reversed; 
Russian troops are in Tabriz, and centred upon the Turkish 
frontier at Khoi. 

(b) The Persian argument was advanced in respect of trade. 
Englishmen developed the trade route from Trebizond to Tabriz 
to avoid the Russian custom-house. If Russia held Erzerum 
and included Armenia in her protective system, certainly our 
trade would suffer. But occupation is not necessarily protection. 
Russia already occupies Azerbaijan, but the Russian tariff has 
not followed, and British trade has grown with the security she 
has provided on the roads. The same might follow for the trade 
in Turkey. In any case, the Persian trade will not now be save? 
by keeping Russia out of Turkey. 

But let the trade argument be considered further. Grant that 
British goods imported by this route may reach 1,000,000/. a 
year. Suppose this to produce a net profit of 200,000/. 
Will it seriously be urged that a country doing a foreign trade 
of over one thousand million pounds cannot afford to risk a 
partial loss of such an item, but must on account of it prevent 
the liberation of provinces containing three million people? The 
commercial interest concerned is not even that of England as 
a whole (which may gain by the development of Turkey), but 
that of a section of traders depending on tie peculiar circum- 
stances of a limited (though comparatively free-trade) market. 
Their attitude is perfectly natural; but for our Government to 
support it savours of pinchbeck shortsightedness. With the 
desire to preserve the open door, if it can be combined with 
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development and progress, all Englishmen must sympathise ; but 
the open door is not promoted by our present policy. The way 
towards it would surely lie neither in past anti-Russian nor 
present pro-Russian policy, but in co-operation with Powers 
which have the same object—for instance, Germany—for the 
maintenance of open markets in Persia, as in China. 

(c) Our motive in the past has been, also, a general opinion 
that ‘ the giant of the North ’ would prove too big and too greedy. 
I recollect venturing the question of friendship with Russia in 
1897 to Sir Richard Temple, then well known as a great authority 
on India. His indignant reply was typical of the then prevalent 
feeling. Russia is now growing faster than ever; but the 
Foreign Office is helping to promote a flow of capital from 
England which is making Russia’s growth still faster. In regard 
to greed, Turkish dominions have been seized by England, 
France, Austria and Italy since any of her territory fell to Russia. 

(2) It has been held that other Powers in addition to our- 
selves required to oppose Russia. English writers have invoked 
the fears of Germany, and while admitting the desire of France 
to possess Syria, have dwelt on the dangers’ to all the Powers of 
a scramble for Turkish lands. They have coined the solemn 
formula ‘Europe requires the territorial integrity of Turkey.’ 
It is to be noted by the way that this formula was equally applied 
to Turkey in Europe, but was readily thrown over at the call 
of the Balkan States. 

The arrival of Germany on the Turkish scene has of course 
constituted a great factor in modern politics. Its bearing on 
the Armenian question is favourable to our case. It means that 
a Russian Armenia would not, as we have seen, threaten the 
Gulf, because Russia would have to reckon with Germany, and 
to content herself with something less than the whole of the six 
Armenian vilayets, halting at a frontier in the hills, and re- 
nouncing part of the vilayets of Diarbekir, Bitlis and Van. It 
means, again, that the Armenians of Cilicia (the old Kingdom 
of ‘ Little Armenia ’) are coming under a régime of order through 
the progress of German exploitation. The practical question 
is that of the line at which the spheres of Germany and Russia 
would be divided. It is no doubt with a view of strengthenin- 
her case for this negotiation that the German consulate has 
become active at Van, and that a new German consulate has 
been opened at Erzerum. 

Germany is, let it be granted, a supporter at present of the 
status quo. She is yearly improving her claims and position, 
and she gains by delay. But Russia has the power to force the 
pace. Germany’s drag upon her lies in the threat of direct action 
on European frontiers. England used a somewhat similar lever 
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when she attacked Russia in the Crimea. But Russia has con- 
tinuous access to the place in dispute. Neither we nor Germany 
have this. Consequently we cannot stop her progress in Persia, 
nor can Germany do so in Turkey, except indirectly. Her lines 
of communication are unbroken. She is on the spot and con- 
fronts us with the fait accompli. She has the whip hand and 
may seize a moment when Germany is hampered. In practice, 
if Russia were no longer debarred from action, diplomatic con- 
venience would lead to a Russo-German agreement upon spheres 
of influence, as it led to the Russo-British agreement in Persia. 
With the allotment of spheres the pressure on Turkey towards 
reform would become effective. Public order would become the 
interest both of the controlling government and the controlled, 
as it did in North-West Persia. 

(3) The vague argument against change is used also—‘ It 
would be the end of Turkey.’ But this is untrue. A barbaric 
state is less vulnerable and sensitive than a civilised power. 
Turkey was not destroyed when Russia took and kept Kars. She 
was not ‘ ended ’ even by the loss of all Turkey in Europe. She 
is on the contrary strengthened by the transference of non- 
Turkish and disordered provinces. Nor would ‘ consolidation ’ (Mr. 
Disraeli’s phrase) by the loss of the Armenian vilayets contribute 
a strategic change either to her or to the Powers. Albania and 
Macedonia are known to have cost her much more than they 
paid into her treasury. They brought recruits but they involved 
extra standing armies. Armenia corresponds to Albania. 

(4) At this point anti-Russians fall back on the wishes of the 
populations concerned. It would, they say, be unfair to the 
Mahomedans. These certainly deserve every consideration. 
In part their objection would be the same as against the alterna- 
tive—viz. government by the Concert, for this also would destroy 
their ascendancy. But of Russia they have actual experience, 
through their co-religionists in the Caucasus. That museum of 
small races is largely peopled by Moslems—Tartars, Persians, 
Lesghians, Circassians, and many other races. Russia is of 
course a great Mahomedan State, in which Mahomedans, from 
Petersburg to the Araxes, live, not (as in British Moslem terri- 
tories) as a subject people, but as equals of the Russians in 
political status. Nowhere have they such high social and 
economic position. 

The question affects chiefly, in this case, the Kurds. A 
common subject of talk in Turkey is the latest Kurd movement 
towards unity, and particularly the Russian policy which is 
assumed to be behind it. A German Consul was specially 
anxious for our opinion on the matter. One must distinguish 
between the assumed activity of the Muscovite in Turkey and 
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his action in Persia, where alone it is ascertainable. In the 
latter it would appear similar to some British methods of dealing 
with frontier tribes. The problem is always that of inducing 
fighting men to be satisfied with a peaceable life, while flattering 
their vanity and their warlike tastes. The chief is therefore 
entertained by some high official ; he is invited to undertake the 
tasks of a military police; and he is given a subsidy so long as 
he behaves himself. If imitation be flattery, the Czar’s Govern- 
ment has flattered us by applying this system to the notorious 
Ismail Agha, better known as Simko, to Abdul Rezak of Jezireh, 
of the Bedr Khan clan, and other great chiefs who lately 
visited the Viceroy of the Caucasus at Tiflis. Simko spoke to 
us of the Vice-Governor of the Caucasus as ‘my friend.” The 
present aim of Russia’s policy towards the Kurds is to keep them 
quiet in Persia. It is also, perhaps, to prevent the Kurdish 
chiefs in Turkish territory from making terms with the Turks, 
or, on the other hand, with the Christians, and so to keep up 
the excuse for possible intervention. Austria’s efforts among 
the Albanians before 1912 were similar. One need not be blind 
to the unpleasant necessities of Powers so situated in order to 
conclude that such methods are justified. It is more to the point 
to consider how the Kurds in Turkey would be affected as a 
whole by an occupation. Their villages only just across the 
Russian frontier are noticeably richer and less ragged. Under 
settled rule, ceasing to live by theft, they become agriculturally 
prosperous. 

(5) The Russian solution has hitherto been ignored by 
Armenophil Committees owing to the doubt whether Armenians 
desire it, and to the suspicion of Russia felt by Liberals who 
study her methods in Russia proper, and (very naturally) by 
Jews. Both in Russia and Turkey I made it a prime object 
to learn the opinion of various classes and parties on this point. 
On all hands I found that a great change of view has taken 
place, partly no doubt from despair of the Concert. It is recog- 
nised that the appeal of Armenians to England, futile as it 
proved, was specially disastrous in a form which alienated 
Russia. It made Russia hostile to reform in 1895 when, after the 
massacres, a scheme was proposed by England. But also Russian 
administration has completely altered. A return to the old Russia 
is felt to be unthinkable. ‘ Russification’ has been tried as a 
policy for the Caucasus and Armenia, and discarded with excep- 
tional completeness. Contrasted with the liberal policy of the 
present Governor, Varantzoff-Dashkoff, the brutal policy of his 
predecessor Galitzin is discredited. Under Galitzin upper-class 
Armenians, formerly led by equal treatment into such ‘loyalty’ 


that they forgot their language and almost their race, learnt, by 
482 
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the sole fact of Galitzin’s hostility, that they had a cause 
to defend. The new viceroy’s reports point triumphantly to the 
renewal of that loyalty which Russia seeks. 

Armenian fears run as follows: 

(a) National autonomy for Turkish Armenia would under 
Russia be impossible. 

Answer.—It is not possible in any case in Turkish Armenia. 
The Powers would not grant it, and the population is too divided 
to permit success. 

(b) Russian prestige and culture weaken the national feeling 
of the Armenian bourgeoisie. Snobbery and place-hunting de- 
moralise the well-to-do, while Russian art, drama and literature 
attract the educated. Armenian millionaires grow rich through 
oilfields or mines, forget their language, and despise their Church 
and peasantry. They pose as Russians so successfully that 
English governesses have sometimes taken service with them in 
England in the belief that they were Russian, though fully 
acquainted already with Armenian families in the Caucasus. 

Answer.—This is serious; but it may be doubted. whether 
the influence of plutocrats of this kind would be of much gain 
to the Armenians or to any other nation. It is also a fact that 
some of the Russophil Armenians (who do not even speak 
Armenian but only Russian), e.g. army officers, are noted for 
attachment and generosity to the national Church. 

(c) Russian rule is not only anti-national but unequal. 
Official posts are mostly given to Russians. 

Answer.-—This is unfair, but it contradicts the last argument, 
for the effect is to create national sentiment. An Armenian in 
public office, for instance, was brought up, he told me, to think 
himself Russian; but when relatives of his were excluded from 
promotion under the Galitzin régime, he became a keen Armenian. 


What is the exact value of nationalism? This is a subject 
too great to be fully examined here. But may it not be granted 
that its prime use is that of a stimulant to energy—a means 
to an end? Variety of types also is of first-rate importance 
to the world. The small nations produce much more of it for 
their size than if they were uniform aggregates like the one 
hundred million Russians. But for these purposes national 
feeling can exist without political autonomy, and is present 
among Armenians under Russian rule. Political subjection is 
tolerable unless misrule is so bad that energies are diverted from 
culture to bitter agitation. That is the test which condemns 
the treatment of Poland. 

This is written with no inclination to slur over the evils of 
Russian rule, but with recent and personal observation of them. 
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To correct any undue leaning in that direction, born of the desire 
to see a solution for Armenia, I followed my visit to Armenia 
by a stay in Poland. The vindictive repression of Russian 
Liberals and the persecution of Jews are features of most Russian 
towns. In Warsaw they are supplemented by the deliberate 
and brutal repression of national feelings and local rights. 
Genuine provincial councils are non-existent. The council of a 
city of 750,000 inhabitants (excluding the enormous garrison) 
is a make-believe in the hands of a Russian salaried ‘ mayor.’ 
Polish business men, concerned in modern enterprises, may not 
stay the night at great manufacturing centres like Lodz without 
a passport. Government officials, even of common labour grade 
like the doorkeepers at the old Polish palaces, are Russian. 
Polish railways are taken over by the State and at once their 
railwaymen are replaced by Russians. In recent times suspected 
persons have disappeared to Siberia without trial. The repres- 
sion is carried out by all possible means, not only economic and 
political, but also psychological. Filling the great square of 
Warsaw, the chief meeting place of the Polish nation, a huge 
and splendid and incongruous Russian cathedral has been 
planted. As I write, its magnificent bells, eclipsing all the din 
of a great modern city, are reminding every Pole of his subjection 
to an alien and less advanced State. It is certainly with no 
blindness to the inefficient cruelty of the Russian . bureaucrats 
that I record, in spite of it, my confirmed opinion that a Russian 
occupation of Armenia would be unquestionably to the good. 
Polish conditions produce evils which would not be found there. 
Even if they were possible, they would be preferable to the 
present state of Turkish Armenia. You can find, no doubt, 
among the Armenian intelligenzia men who hold that, though 
Russia would preserve the lives of the people, she would injure 
the soul of the nation. But these are few. Even if their 
opinion were general we must be careful to remember two things : 
first, that the wishes of the humbler class in Armenia—peasants 
and workmen—are not always reflected by those classes which 
are vocal in Europe ; second, that our standard differs somewhat 
from theirs. To them the interest of a nation or a Church may 
justify the loss of individuals. Our concern is also with personal 
security for the fundamental rights of property and life and 


domestic honour. 

Ask yourself, here in Warsaw, Do the dangers of Russian 
rule make you hesitate to risk them in Armenia? Cast a glance 
at Turkish Armenia, and then at the culture, wealth and order 
which, after all, make life for the Armenian in Russia not so 
different from that of most people in Western Europe, and you 
see that the comparison is absurd. 
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For the citizens of the Great Powers a feasible policy, should 
control by the Concert fail, is therefore available. Even ‘ Turco- 
phils ’ admit that intervention and European control are required. 
That is a conviction all the more weighty because it is combined 
with a bias in favour of the Turks. To bring about that inter- 
vention through the constitutional action of Europe, if not by 
one method then by the other, is one of the first tasks of 
diplomacy. 

NoEL Buxton. 


FINANCIAL PREPARATION FOR WAR 


In the table on page 934 of Mr. Crammond’s article in the November 
number, relating to the stock of gold in the principal banks of Europe 
and the United States, the figures were, by a printer’s error, given in- 
correctly for the Bank of France and the Bank of Russia. 

The correct figures for these banks (31st of December 1910) are, of 
course, 126,570,0007. and 126,801,0007. respectively.—Eprror, Nineteenth 
Century and After. 


_ 


The Editor of Tak NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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